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USE  DAILY 

A  GUIDE  TO  GOOD  EATING 

DAIRY  FOODS 

3  to  4  glasses  mdk— children 

4  or  more  glasses —teenagers 
7  or  more  glasses— adults 

Cheese,  ice  cream  and  other  milk  made 
foods  can  supply  part  of  the  milk 
MEAT  GROUP 
2  or  more  servings 
Meats,  f'Sh,  poultry,  eggs, 
or  cheeses— with  dry  beans, 
peas,  nuts  as  alternates 
VEGETABLES  AND  FRUITS 
4  or  more  servings 
Include  dark  green  or 
yellow  vegetables, 
citrus  fruit  or  tomatoes 
BREADS  AND  CEREALS 
4  or  more  servings 
Enriched  or  whole  grain 
Added  milk  improves 
nutritional  values 


Foods  provide  the  B-comple\  vitamins 
and  vitamin  C  which...  as  part  of 
en/yme  systems  . . .  activate  chemical  re¬ 
actions  in  btxly  cells  . . .  releasing  energy 
. . .  and  synthesizing  vital  body  com¬ 
pounds. 

All  of  the  needed  vitamin  C'  is  easily 
supplied  by  the  minimum  amounts  of 
fruits  and  vegetables  suggested  in  A 
Guide  to  Good  luifiii^  . . .  w  hen  selections 
arc  made  to  include  the  varieties  sug¬ 
gested  . . .  fresh  . . .  frozen  ...  or  canned. 

Thiamine,  riboflavin  and  niacin  are 
supplied  by  foods  from  all  four  groups 
w  hile  the  minimum  amounts  of  the  foods 
suggested  in  the  “Ciuidc”  do  not  supply 
the  full  Recommended  Dietary  Allow¬ 
ance  for  any  of  these  B-complc\  vitamins 
. . .  The  allowances  are  easily  met  when 


additional  amounts  of  these  foods  are 
eaten  to  satisfy  calorie  needs. 

Vitamins  B,.  vitamin  B,-.  folacin, 
pantothentic  acid  and  biotin  are  other 
B-complex  vitamins  which  must  be  sup¬ 
plied  by  food.  Dietary  allow'ances  have 
not  yet  been  recommended  for  these 
nutrients . . .  considered  to  be  adequately 
supplied  by  the  variety  of  foods  sug¬ 
gested  in  the  “Guide”. 

All  of  these  vitamins  are  water  solu¬ 
ble.  Some  are  partially  destroyed  by 
overcooking  . .  ,  others  by  sunlight.  To 
preser\e  these  nutrients  . . .  foods  should 
be  stored  with  maximum  protection  from 
sunlight  and  heat . . .  and  prepared  with 
minimum  water  and  heat. 

When  combined  in  well-prepared 
meals,  foods  selected  from  each  of  these 


four  food  groups  can  provide  all  needed 
B-complex  vitamins  and  vitamin  C  . . . 
while  satisfying  the  tastes,  appetites  and 
other  nutrient  needs  of  all  members  of 
the  family  . . .  young  and  old. 


Since  1915 . . .  promoting  better  health  through  nutrition  research  anil  education 


The  nulritiomd  statements  made  in  this  advertisement 
have  been  reviewed  by  the  Caitneil  on  Foods  and  Nutri¬ 
tion  of  the  American  Medical  Association  and  found 
consistent  with  current  authoritative  medical  opinion. 


NATIONAL  DAIRY  COUNCIL 

A  non-profit  organization 

111  NORTH  CANAL  STREET  •  CHICAGO  6,  ILLINOIS 


THIS  ADVERTISEMENT  IS  ONE  OF  A  SERIES.  REPRINTS  ARE  AVAILABLE  UPON  REQUEST. 
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Prom  Armour  - - 

New,  easy  way  to  plan  and  present 
a  complete  study  of  fresh  meats 


Up  to  date,  authoritative,  the 
ARMOUR  FRESH  MEAT  STUDY  GUIDE 
gives  you  all  the  information 
you  need  to  prepare  a  study  pro¬ 
gram  covering  fresh  meats — the 
basic  family  food. 

Organized  into  sections  for  easy 
reference,  this  16-page,  fully  il¬ 
lustrated  booklet  will  prove  a  valu¬ 
able  and  useful  text  for  your  food 
classes.  Or  it  can  be  used  as  the 
basis  for  a  more  comprehensive  study. 

For  example,  it  includes  four 
meat  charts  showing  how  to  recognize 
more  than  50  retail  cuts  of  beef. 


veal,  lamb  and  pork.  Government  in¬ 
spection,  grading,  branding,  aging — 
and  how  to  tell  the  quality  of  meat 
through  its  conformation,  "marbling" 
and  "finish" — are  fully  explained. 

The  booklet  also  gives  all  the 
latest  information  about  cooking 
fresh  meats — covers  the  many  varia¬ 
tions  of  the  two  basic  cooking  meth¬ 
ods.  A  chart  of  cooking  times  and 
temperatures  for  every  cut  and  weight 
of  meat  is  included.  You'll  find  in¬ 
formation  here,  too,  about  handling 
and  cooking  frozen  meats,  as  well  as 
how  to  store  fresh  meats — in  refrig¬ 
erator  or  freezer. 


Be  sure  to  tell  us  how  many 
copies  you'll  need  for  your 
classes.  But  do  it  today, 
as  the  quantity  is  limited. 

Not  available  in  quantity  outside  continental  limits  ol  U.  S.  A. 


TURN  TO 
THE  COUPON  SECTION 


Fill  in  and  mail  the  coupon 
for  your  supply  of  ARMOUR 
FRESH  MEAT  STUDY  GUIDES 
for  your  students. 
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Can  your  students  answer 
questions  like  these 
about  cleaning? 


^  How  many 
kinds  of  dirt 
are  there? 


5|c  How  often 
should  rugs 
be  vacuumed? 


5k  What  causes 
carpet  wear? 


O  TAodtirn 

IVlethods 


5k  How  do  you 
remove  spots 
from  rugs? 


JUST  OFF  THE  PRESS — Manual  for  teachers  and  col¬ 
lege  home  economics  students.  Free!  Booklet  answers  all 
your  questions  about  vacuum  cleaners,  carpet  care  and 
cleaning  methods  .  .  .  with  no  advertising. 


help  for  you  in  teaching 
modem  cleaning  methods 


PARTIAL  TABLE  OF  CONTENTS 


Whan  to  claan 

Sourcat  and  kinds  of  dirt 

Claaning  equipmant 
for  tha  homa 

Usa  of  vacuum  claanar 
on  carpats  and  rugs 


Usa  of  vacuum  claanar 
for  abova-floor  cleaning 

Spot  removal 

Class  projects 

The  care  your 
vacuum  cleaner  deserves 


Causes  and  prevention 
of  carpet  wear 

Use  of  vacuum  cleaner 
on  hard-surface  floors 

Carpet  facts 


Send  for  it  today!  Just  mail  coupon  on  Page  123 


HOOVER 


Hoover  Home  Institute,  North  Canton,  Ohio 


Traelitr  FkJltlon  of  Co-ed.  published  monthl).  eight  tiiiirs  <lurirm  the  Ntdiool  year  In  February.  March.  April.  May,  Septeniln  r.  fMoher,  November.  IVt'emliei 
‘s  Miiihnrixerl  at  Oajlon.  Ohio  ('opvricrht.  h\  S4*holii«>tic  MagH/iiieM.  !nc.  All  rights  reserred. 


DO  YOU  HAVE  YOUR 


ZIPPER  APPLICATION  MATERIAL? 

Here’s  another  opportunity  to  order  classroom  aids  for  Zipper  Application.  The 
famous  "no-pin,  no-baste”  way  of  zipper  application  has  now  been  made  easier. 
These  instructions,  developed  only  after  careful  study  and  many  months  of 
on-the-scene  testing  in  schools  across  the  country,  have  been  designed  to  make 
teaching  easier  and  learning  more  effective. 


There  are  four  individual  student  folders:  A  series  of  wall  charts  for  each  of  these  3 


1.  How  to  Buy,  How  to  Apply  Zippers 

2.  A-B-C  of  Dress  Zipper 

3.  Skirt  Zipper,  and 

4.  Neckline  Zipper  Application. 

To  order,  turn  to  coupon  section. 


zipper  applications.  All  folders  have  large 
illustrations  and  detailed  text  which 
show  and  describe 
these  simplified  sew¬ 
ing  steps. 


TALON  EDUCATIONAL  SERVICE 


41  EAST  eist  STREET,  NEW  YORK  22,  NEW  YORK  i_ . 

ClKt.  UONAHUL  SALES  CORPOAATION 
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Help  them  understand  the  miracle  of  growing  up- 
show  them  “The  Story  of  Menstruation” 

by  Walt  Disney  Productions 

The  self-conscious  striving  for  maturity— an  “The  Story  of  Menstruation”  can  help  develop 
increasing  awareness  of  change— these  are  signs  mature,  wholesome  attitudes  toward  this  natural, 
that  your  girls  are  growing  up  and  need  your  help.  normal  part  of  womanhood.  Give  your  students  the 
Even  if  they’ve  seen  this  delightful  film  before,  emotional  security  they  need  to  grow  up  gracefully. 
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With  Your  Editors 


I _ 


•  ^ •«  *VivJ 


WK  ARE  happy  to  welcome  a  new 
Editorial  Board  of  Advisors.  Each 
member  will  serve  for  a  two  year  term. 

Dr.  Ercel  Sherman  Eppri^ht  is  pro¬ 
fessor  and  head  of  the  department  of 
food  and  nutrition  at  Iowa  State  Col¬ 
lege.  She  was  appointed  in  1945. 


& 

w 

w  . 

Evalyn  Millar 

Dr.  Eppright  received  her  bachelor 
of  science  degree  in  1923  from  the 
University  of  Missouri.  She  earned  her 
master’s  degree  in  19-30  from  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Texas  and  her  Ph.D.  degree 
from  Yale  University.  She  has  done 
elementary  and  high  school  teaching  in 
Missouri  and  Kansas;  was  an  instructor 
at  the  University  of  Texas  from  1929 
to  19-31;  and  professor  and  director  of 
home  economics  at  Te.xas  State  College 
for  Women  from  19-36  to  1945. 

She  has  published  a  numl)er  of 
papers  dealing  with  nutrition,  particu¬ 
larly  the  nutrition  of  school  children. 
She  has  done  considerable  research 
with  the  nutrition  of  Iowa  school  chil- 
tlrcn,  a  project  supported  in  part  by 
Ceneral  Mills. 

She  is  siH*aker  of  the  House  of  Dele¬ 
gates  of  the  .\merican  Dietetics  .Asso¬ 
ciation,  and  has  served  as  secretary  and 
chairman  of  the  RkkI  and  nutrition 
division  of  the  .American  Home  Eco¬ 
nomics  Association,  .American  Public 
Health  AsscK-iation,  and  the  .American 
Institute  of  Nutrition.  She  is  a  past 
president  of  the  Tex.is  Home  Economics 
.AsscK'iation. 

In  19.57-.58  when  she  was  on  leave 
of  absence  from  Iowa  State  College, 
she  serv’ed  as  an  instructor  at  the  Queen 
.Aliya  College  for  M'omen  in  Bagdad, 
Irarp  under  a  year’s  appointment  with 
the  Food  and  .Agriculture  Organization 
of  the  United  Nations. 

• 

.As  supervisor  of  home  economics  for 
the  State  Dt'partment  of  Education, 
Maryland,  Miss  Evelyn  F.  Miller  has 
varied  activities  and  interests. 


She  directs  and  develops  the  home 
economics  program  in  the  county  public 
schools  in  the  state.  Her  responsibilities 
include  programs  for  pupils  in  day 
schools,  adult  programs,  P'oture  Home 
Makers  of  America  and  the  National 
Home  Economics  Youth  Organization. 
She  maintains  a  close  working  relation¬ 
ship  with  departments  of  home  eco¬ 
nomics  and  education  in  colleges  and 
with  civic  and  lay  groups. 

Miss  Miller  has  an  M.A.  from  Cornell 
where  she  majored  in  Child  Develop¬ 
ment.  She  hopes  soon  to  c-omplete  her 
requirements  for  a  doctorate. 

Miss  Vera  Caulum  joins  our  Board 
as  adviser  in  the  field  of  extension. 

In  July  Miss  Caulum  w’as  named  New 
York  State  leader  of  home  demonstra¬ 
tion  agents  and  coordinator  of  Home 
Economics  Extension.  She  has  been  a 
memlrer  of  the  State  Extension  staff 
since  1945,  having  previously  served  as 
home  demonstration  agent  in  Lewis, 
Oswego,  and  .Albanv  counties.  New 
York. 


V«ro  Coulum  Williofn  Smith  | 

In  her  new  post.  Miss  Clauhun,  who 
holds  a  professorship  in  the  College  of 
Home  Economics,  C^ornell  University, 
will  coordinate  and  supervise  the  home- 
(h-monstration  program  which  involves 
115  agents  working  in  -55  counties  and 
two  cities  of  the  state.  She  also  will  co¬ 
ordinate  the  Home  Economics  Exten-  I 
sion  program. 

.A  native  of  Sioux  ('ity,  Iowa,  Miss 
C'aulum  received  a  B.S.  degree  at  Iowa 
State  College  in  1929,  and  in  19-36  an 
M.S.  degree  at  Cornell  where  she  held 
the  Anna  Cora  Smith  Fellowship  in  the 
College  of  Home  Economics.  She  taught 
in  junior  and  senior  high  sclux)ls  from 
1929  to  193.5. 

In  194.5  Miss  Caulum  was  assigned 
to  the  office  of  the  state  leader  to  super¬ 
vise  home  demonstration  agents  work- 
(Continued  on  page  12) 


Menstruation  is  so 
easy  to  explain 
with  this 

complete  program 

"The  Story  of  Menstruation" 

by  Walt  Disney  Productions 

Charming,  10-min.,  16  mm.  sound 
and  color  film  explaining  scientific 
facts  in  terms  girls  understand  and 
remember. 

"Very  Personally  Yours” 

This  booklet  gives  teen-agers  de¬ 
tailed  menstrual  information  and 
good-grooming  tips.  Girls  will  want 
to  keep  their  own  booklet  as  a  help¬ 
ful  review. 

Teoching  Guide 

A  flexible  lesson  guide  to  help  you 
answer  questions. 

Physiology  Chart 

For  classroom  lectures,  this  large 
color  chart  illustrates  each  phase  of 
the  menstrual  cycle. 

The  entire  program  above  FREE  from 
Kimberly-Clark  Corporation,  the 
makers  of  Kotex  napkins. 

Rest  room  dispensing  machines  for 
Kotex  napkins  installed  free  in  your 
school.  Che<‘k  coupon  to  get  full  in¬ 
formation. 

KOTEX  is  a  trademark  ol  the  KIUBERLY  CLARK  CORP. 

r  Kimberly-Clark  Corporation,  Educational  Dept.  PH-99 
!  Neenati,  Wisconsin 

Please  send  me  Iree  (except  lor  return  posla|e)  your 
16  mm.  sound  film.  “The  Story  of  Menstruation." 

Day  wanted  (allow  4  weeks) _ 

2nd  choice  (allow  5  weeks) _ 

3rd  choice  (allow  6  weakst 
Also  send  the  following: 

_ copies  of  "Very  Personally  Yours" 

(lor  girls  12  and  over) 

- copies  ol  "You' re  A  Young  Lady  Now" 

(lor  girls  9  to  12) 

□  Physiology  Chart  □  Teaching  Guide 

In  addition  please  send  full  information  on  rest  room 
dispensing  mKhines  for  Kotex  napkins  TJ 

Name _ 

(Ptaasa  Print) 

School _ _ 

street _ _ _  _ 

City  Zone  State_  J 


Ercel  Eppright 
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From  A  to  Z  .  .  .  whatever  the  fashion— whatever  the  fabric  .  .  .  plan  with  Pellon,  the  interfacing  that  helps  to 
make  your  sewing  a  success.  When  \ou  want  the  shape  to  stay  in  shape— use  Pellon.  And,  Pellon  is  the  interlining 
that  makes  your  clothes  casy-to-care-for  because  Pellon  is  completely  washable  and  dry  cleanable. 

'Fhere  is  a  Pellon  for  every  shaping  need— a  new  All-Bias  Pellon  for  sup|)lc  interfacing,  as  well  as  the 
Regular  Pellon  you  know  so  well.  .Ask  for  the  Pellon  Guide  Wheel,  available  frie  at  your  favorite  fabric 
department  or  write  to:  Dept.  P-7,  Pellon  Corporation,  Empire  State  Building,  New  ^'ork  1,  N.  Y. 


when  you  sew  use 


PELLON 

non- woven  interfacing 


to  keep  the  shape 
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without  photogrophic  illustrotions  ore  requested.  All  material  submitted  should  be  accom¬ 
panied  by  return  postage.  The  editors  cannot  assume  responsibility  for  the  safety  of 
manuscripts. 
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ALL  5  APPLIANCES  ONLY  $100 


Bring  your  classroom  up  to  date!  General  Electric’s  special 
Table-Top  Teaching  Kit  at  real  savings  for  a  limited  time  only! 


To  introduce  your  students  to  modern,  “controlled 
heat”  cookery,  save  now  on  General  Electric’s  spe¬ 
cial  Table-Top  Teaching  Kit  offer  .  .  .  and  teach 
tomorrow’s  homemakers  to  use  these  tools  today. 
General  Electric  Rotisserie  Oven.  It’s  a  rotisserie, 
an  infra-red  broiler,  and  a  handy  second  oven  that 
bakes  with  the  accuracy  of  a  range  oven.  The  timer 
buzzes  and  shuts  off  heat  when  food  is  done.  Exclu¬ 
sive  tilt-top  lid  gives  you  easier  access  to  food. 
General  Electric  Automatic  Saucepans.  Both  4-qt. 
and  2-qt.  sizes  may  be  completely  immersed.  Accu¬ 
rate  removable  temjierature  controls  for  perfect 
cooking  without  burning,  sticking,  or  boiling  over. 
4-qt.  size  with  fry  basket. 

General  Electric  Automatic  Skillets.  Cook  19 


frankfurters  in  king-size,  or  3  quarts  of  stew.  Both 
1 2-inch  and  1 1-inch  sizes  have  handy  handle  temjjer- 
ature  charts  to  tell  what  heat  to  dial  for  whatever’s 
cooking.  Accurate  controls— no  burning,  sticking, 
smoking.  Complete  with  covers  and  interchange¬ 
able  removable  controls. 

Special  price  for  education  and  demonstration 
pur()oses  only,  at  your  nearest  accredited  General 
Electric  Service  Center.  Order  from  the  coupon 
sectionon  pagel  19.0fferexpire.sDecember31, 1959. 

Tigress  Is  Our  Most  Important  T^oducf 

GENERAL  #  ELECTRIC 
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Demonstrate  This  Delightful 


0-Cedar  Dust  Mop 


A  twist  of  the 


wrist  swirls  it, 


twirls  it 


New 

washing  ease 


Polyethylene  cen¬ 
ter  snaps  off  and 
washes  right  along 
with  pad. 


Your  Students  Should  See  This  New  Homekeeping  Aid 
ORDER  YOUR  DEMONSTRATION  MOP  AT  SPECIAL  PRICE 

0-Cedar’s  brand  new  Marionette  is  certain  to  be  a  star 
performer  in  the  dust  mop  field.  A  twist  of  the  wrist  swirls 
it,  twirls  it  but  always  controls  it.  New  design  makes  wash¬ 
ing  easy.  Special  O-Cedar  nylon  blend  pad  features  15' 

yarn  spread.  Swivel  socket  turns  pad  thru  360®  . . .  handle  USE  COUPON 

features  180®  leverage ...  no  bending  or  stooping  to  dust  page  133 

hard-to-reach  places.  Be  among  the  first  to  demonstrate 
the  0-Cedar  Marionette.  Order  yours  today. 


O-CEDAR 

DIVISION  OF  AMfllCAN-MAIIiTTA  COMPANY 
}24«  W.  4PTH  STIffT,  CHICAGO,  III. 

O-Cedor  of  Canada,  ltd.,  Strotford,  Ontario 
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IN  COLOR 

for  units  in 

HEALTH,  HYGIENE 

and 

FAMILY  SAFETY 

"HOW  TO  CATCH  A  COLD" 

Keeping  the  common  cold  from  spreading 
to  fomily  and  friends. 

10  mins.  Technicolar  Animated 

"BATHING  TIME  FOR  BABY" 

Helpful  hints  for  mothers,  sisters  and  sitters, 
tool 

13  mins.  Color  Animated 

"WHITE  MAGIC  OF  MILK" 

Nutritional  value  of  milk  for  the  family. 
12  mins.  Calor  Animated 

"THE  STORY  OF 
MENSTRUATION" 

Recommended  for  girls,  5th  grade  through 
high  school. 

10  mins.  Color  Animated 

"A  MATTER  OF  TIME" 

Facts  about  the  heart. 

13’/^  mins.  Color 

"COMMON  ENEMY" 

Humorous  history  of  the  cold;  how  science 
relieves  symptoms. 

26  mins.  Color 

"YOUR  SAFETY  FIRST" 

How  manufacturers  moke  family  driving 
safer. 

W/i  mins.  Color  Animated 

For  complete  listing  of  many  other 
films  available,  send  for  free  catalog. 


ASSOCIATION  FILMS 

INC. 

347  MADISON  AVENUE 
NEW  YORK  17,  N.Y. 

Rranches: 


Ridgefield,  N.  J.  loCronge,  III. 
tread  at  fim  S«l  Hlllgreve  Ave 

tan  Francisce  t,  Dallas  2, 

7fV  tievensen  tf.  1 1 01  Jasksen  tf. 


With  Your  Editors 

(Continued  from  pa  fie  7)  , 

iug  ill  ctKtperatioii  with  the  State  I 
hanergency  Food  (amimission.  She  was  j 
tiained  an  assistant  state  leader  in  1946,  i 
and  an  a.ssociate  in  19.54.  In  the  latter : 
two  capacities  she  has  helped  supervise  | 
and  administer  the  home-demonstration 
program  for  the  state.  She  has  puh- 
lished  several  leaflets  designed  to  re¬ 
cruit  home  demonstration  agents, 
a 

graduate  of  Ohio  State  University, 
Dr.  William  M.  Smith,  )r.,  received  his 
M.S.  and  Ph.D.  degrees  from  Cornell 
University,  majoring  in  Kural  Sociology. 
He  was  a  meml)er  of  the  Extension 
staffs  in  Ohio,  New  York  State,  and 
Illinois  before  going  to  Penn  State  in 
1947.  He  has  taught  in  summer  sessions 
at  the  University  of  .Arkansas,  Cohim- 
hia,  and  .Arizona  State  and  has  worked 
with  many  high  schcKil  and  community 
groups. 

His  publications  include  article's  in 
professional  and  popular  periodicals 
and  research  bulletins.  Rec-ently  he  co- 
authored  a  case  Ixiok,  Dating,  Mating, 
and  Marriage  with  Jessie  Bernard  and 
Helen  Buchanan. 

Professional  affiliations  include  the 
•Ymericau  Association  of  Marriage  Coun¬ 
selors  and  the  National  C'ouncil  on 
Family  Relations.  He  is  a  memlwr  of 
the  board  of  directors  of  NCFR  and 
editor  of  Teacher  Exchange  for  High 
School  Family  Life  Educators,  a  depart¬ 
ment  of  Marriage  and  Family  Livitig. 


Cacila  Palmer 


Kathryn  Niedbalski 


Mrs.  Cecile  (L  Palmer  is  a  contributor 
to  Practical  on  the  subject  of  clothing. 
She  has  a  very  active  teaching,  home, 
and  family  life, 

Mrs.  Palmer  teaches  clothing  and 
biology  at  Stamford  High  School,  Stam¬ 
ford,  Connecticut.  She  is  adviser  to  the 
class  of  1960  and  guidance  counselor 
at  the  Adult  Education  Center  in  Stam¬ 
ford.  This  past  summer  she  prepared  a 
detailed  course  of  study  for  use  in  the 
Center  next  year. 

Interested  in  many  subjects,  Mrs, 
Palmer  took  a  .summer  course,  “In- 
Service  Training  for  Hotel  and  Restau¬ 
rant  Personnel.”  She  plans  many  activi¬ 
ties  for  the  senior  class,  and  next  year 
will  repeat  the  highly  successful 
(Continued  on  page  103) 


Tell  your  students  .  . . 
you  can  have  a  nicer 
skin  if  you 

wash  your 
face  the 
right  way 

Correct  face  washing  is  the 
main  key  to  control  of  excess  oili¬ 
ness,  pimples  and  blackheads. 


I  have  a  SECRET! 


Send  for  the  folder,  “I’ve  Got  a 
Secret,”  which  was  designed  for 
your  use  in  the  classroom  and  for 
students  at  home.  It  contains  a  wall 
chart  illustrating  the  correct  way 
to  wash  and  care  for  each  different 
skin  type— normal,  dry,  oily  and 
blemished  skin. 

Hundreds  upon  hundreds  of  doctors  and 
nurses  use  and  recommend  Cuticura  Soap, 
Cuticura  Ointment  and  Cuticura  Medicated 
Liquid  because  these  preparations  liave 
proved  tfiemselves  to  be  gentle,  higidy  ef¬ 
fective  and  completely  trustworthy. 

Qjticura 

To  order  folders  use  coupon 
on  page  137. 
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^  to  help  ' 
you  answer  her 
(|ues(ioiis  on  growing  up... 
we  otter  a  eoinplefe 

nienstrual  edueation  program  free 


It’s  natural  that  the  f»irls  should  come  to  you  with 
their  (luestions  .  .  .  oven  more  natural  that  many  of 
these  questions  should  concern  the  problems  of 
‘‘srowinf,'  up”  and  wood  ({rooming}. 

We  know  many  tea<*h(*rs  find  this  program  from 
the  makers  of  Motless*  Sanitary  Napkins  helps 
them  answer  these  questions  in  the  fullest,  most 
satisfactory  way  possible.  If  tjou  feel  it  would  be 
helpful  to  you,  please  fill  in  the  coupon  Im*Iow. 

The  first  four  items  listed  are  included  in  the 
Modess  Falucational  Portfolio. The  booklets  may  be 
orderetl  in  classroom  quantities. 

\<nir  First  Coniplele  Teaching  (>iiide — This  new 
McGraw-Hill  Tc'aching  Guide  helps  you  to  give  your 
pupils  a  happier,  more  confident  attitiule  towards 
grow  ing  up. 

“(.rowing  (  p  and  hiking  It’'  .  .  .  tells  girls  all  they 
want  to  know  about  menstruation.  Friendly  advice 
on  health  and  l)eauty  care  is  also  inchnled.  Makes  an 
excellent  ‘supplement  to  your  classroom  discussions. 

“Ib*w  Shall  I  I'ell  .My  Daughter?”  A  new,  Ix'autifully 
illustrated  booklet,  written  with  sensitive  insight 
into  the  niotlu>r-daughter  relationship.  Si)ecially 
recommen»h*d  for  P.  T.  .\.  meetings. 


\n  Anatinnieal  Wall  Gliart. 

"Molly  Grows  I  p” — award-winning  movi<*  for  girls 
0  to  14  ...  an  ideal  visual  aid.  Iti  mm.,  black  and 
white;  sound  runs  15  minutes.  (On  free  loan.) 

"Gonfidenee Because... Y  oil  rnderstand  .Menstruation” 
— color  film  strip  for  girls  14  anil  oldei — first  on 
menstrual  hygiene.  May  1m‘  stopped  for  questions; 
tt5  mm.,  with  or  without  15-tninute  sound  record. 
(Yours  to  keep.) 


Director  of  F.diicatioii,  IVrsoiial  Products  ('.or|Hiralioii 
Bos  59.»4-9,  .Milltuwii,  \.  J. 

I ’lease  send  me  frte: 

_ one  “Educational  Portfolio  on  Menstruul  H_\uiene’’ 

_ copies  of  "(Irowing  I!p  and  Liking  It’’ 

_ copies  of  “How  Shall  I  Tell  My  Daughter?” 

_ llinini.niovie,'‘Molly  Grows  Up. ”(On  free  loan.).\llowii  weeU> 

for  delivery.  Date  wanted  Alternate  duU- _ 

_ 35  mni.  Him  strip,  “Gonlldenee  Beciiiise  . .  .You  I'nderstiiiid 

Menstrnatioir*  with  souilii _ without  sound.  ISecord: _ 

1»>", _ 12”, _ Univ.  12”.  Circle  sjieed  desirtsl:  Xli^,  l.j.  7s. 

(Yours  to  keep.) 

Nume 

(PLEASE  PRINTI 

SchiMil _ CourtM- _ 


Si-hiMil  .\ddreR8_ 


_ Zone _ State. 

(OFFER  GOOD  ONLY  IN  U  S  A  AND  CANADA) 
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SPECIAL 

DISCOUNTS 

to 

teachers 


on  Better  Homes  &  Gardens 


IDEA  BOOKS! 


Perfect  for  busy 
teachers,  crowded 
classrooms,  Idea 
Books  by  the  editors 
of  Better  Homes  & 
Gardens  are  among 
the  most  popular 
teaching  aids  in 
America  today ! 

Now,  get  these  valu¬ 
able  books  at  special 
discount  prices,  and 
receive  your  own  desk 
copy  FREE !  With 
each  order  of  ten 
copies,  any  one  title  or 
assorted,  you  have 
your  choice  of  any  one 
of  the  five  titles  listed 
below ! 

New  Cook  Book 

($3.95  retail)  $2.95 

Meat  Cook  Book 

($2.95  retail)  $2.20 
Decorating  Book 
($5.95  retail)  $4.45 
Barbecue  Book 

($2.95  retail)  $2.20 
Salad  Book 

($2.95  retail)  $2.20 


iMniKxnvi 


See  more  details  on 
how  these  books  can 
help  you  and  your  stu¬ 
dents  on  page  43  of 
enclosed  Co-ed. 

Idea  Books  by  the  edi¬ 
tors  of  Better  Homes 
&  Gardens. 


Use  the  handy  coupon  on  Page  111 

ORDER  TODAY! 


News 


ADA  Meeting 

The  42nd  annual  meeting  of  the 
American  Dietetic  Association  took  place 
in  Los  Angeles,  California,  during  Au¬ 
gust.  The  latest  findings  on  athero¬ 
sclerosis,  a  report  on  ten  years’  experi¬ 
ence  with  low-fat  diet  in  the  treatment 
of  multiple  sclerosis,  and  a  re-evaluation 
of  the  protein  intake  in  liver  disease 
were  among  the  contributions  made 
hv  leading  members  of  the  medical 
field. 

Considerable  attention  was  given  to 
teen-age  nutrition  when  Arthur  Roth, 
M.D.,  of  the  Teenage  Clinic,  the  Per- 
manente  Medical  Group  of  Oakland, 
related  his  findings  in  the  medical 
trends  in  teen-age  health.  During  the 
same  session,  Gladys  Everson,  Ph.D., 
chairman,  department  of  home  eco¬ 
nomics,  University  of  California  at 
Davis,  discussed  the  evidence  of  physio¬ 
logical  (nutritional)  needs  of  the  teen¬ 
ager. 

The  week’s  sessions  on  administra¬ 
tion  included  talks  on  the  dietitian  as 
an  executive,  budgeting,  new  aspects 
of  food  technology,  and  time-tempera¬ 
ture  tolerance  of  foods. 

I 

New  Fellowship 

Book  publisher  Prentice-Hall  has  an¬ 
nounced  the  creation  of  an  annual  $500 
fellowship  in  the  field  of  homie  econom¬ 
ics  education  to  Ire  administered  by  the 
American  Home  Economics  Associ- 
;  ation.  The  first  fellowship  will  be 
awarded  for  the  1960-61  school  year. 

;  It  will  go  to  a  college  senior,  a  home 
J  economics  teacher,  or  other  qualified 
I  college  graduate  desiring  to  take  grad- 
j  uate  work  in  home  economics  edu- 
!  cation. 

Application  forms  for  the  fellowship 
may  be  obtained  from  the  American 
Home  Economics  Association,  1600 
Twentieth  Street,  N.W’.,  W'ashington  9, 
D.C.  These  should  be  submitted  to  the 
chairman  of  the  Association’s  awards 
committee  Indore  February  9,  1960. 
The  award  will  Ire  made  no  later  than 
April  1,  1960. 

Personals 

Eleanor  M.  Crazier  is  the  new  di¬ 
rector  of  home  economics  for  the  Na¬ 


tional  Biscuit  Company.  She  succeeds 
Erna  Nibley  who  has  resigned.  Miss 
Crozier  joined  Nabisco  in  1957  as  man¬ 
ager  of  consumer  information.  She  re¬ 
ceived  a  B.S.  degree  in  home  ecernerm- 
ics  from  Cedar  Crest  College  and  an 
M.A.  degree  from  Columbia  University. 

Ellen  Earls  has  Ireen  promoted  to 
the  position  of  home  economics  syper- 
visor  in  the  research  and  development 
division  of  the  Maytag  Company.  She 
replaces  Jean  Tapper  who  has  resigned. 
Miss  Earls  is  a  graduate  of  Iowa  State 
College  and  a  member  of  the  American 
Home  Economics  Association. 

Nanetjann  Graham  has  been  appoint¬ 
ed  director  of  home  economics  at  Mo¬ 
gul,  Lewin,  Williams  &  Saylor,  Inc., 
advertising  agency.  Miss  Graham  will 
supervise  the  development  of  new  rec¬ 
ipe  and  cooking  ideas  for  the  agency’s 
foorl  accounts. 

Fern  Horn  has  been  named  acting 
dean  of  the  school  of  home  economics 
at  Stout  State  College,  Menomonie, 
Wisconsin.  She  will  serve  as  head  of 
the  school  during  the  absence  of  the 
present  dean.  Dr.  Alice  }.  Kirk.  Miss 
Kirk  has  accepted  an  educational  ap¬ 
pointment  in  India  and  will  be  in  that 
country  for  two  years.  She  will  assist 
the  Indian  government  in  setting  up  a 
program  of  teacher  preparation  in  the 
field  of  home  economics. 

(Continued  on  page  16) 


DATES  TO  REMEMBER  .  .  . 
SEPTEMBER 

National  ^tter  Breokfast  Month 
Americon  Wool  Month 
7  Labor  Day 
17  Citizenship  Day 
8-14  Child  Safety  Week 

OCTOBER' 

Rice  Harvest  Festival 
4-10  Fire  Prevention  Week 
13  Columbus  Day 
18-24  United  Nations  Week 
31  Halloween 

NOVEMBER 

1-7  National  Children's  Book  Week 
3  Election  Day 
1 1  Veterans  Day 
26  Thanksgiving  Day 

20-DEC.  3  National  4-H  Club  congress,  Chicago, 
Illinois 
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ETIQUETTE 


ENGAGEMENT 


WEDDING 


specially  prepared  hy 


Presenting  in  brief  but  complete 
form  the  accepted  customs  and 
conventions  pertaining  to:  The 
Announcement  .  .  .  Parties  and 
Showers  .  .  .  The  Hope  Chest  .  .  . 
Invitations  .  .  .  Expenses  .  .  .  Gifts  and 
Acknowledgements  .  .  .  Ceremonial 
Etiquette  .  .  .  Bride’s  and  Attendants 
Costume  .  .  .  The  Breakfast  .  .  . 

The  Reception  .  .  .  and  many  other 
helpful  points  of  information. 


Your  students  u  ill  also  derive  great 

benefit  front  another  special  publication 

"The  Art  of  Dating” 

a  popular  guide  to  happy,  successful  dating  and 
wonderful  teen-age  times.  Written  by  Dr.  Evelyn 
Minis  Duvall,  eminent  author  and  consultant  on 
teen-age  life  and  problems.  Issued  by  arrangement 
with  Nat’l  Board  of  the  YMCA.  Available  for  50e 
from  any  Keepsake  Jeweler,  with  certificate  en¬ 
closed  with  your  copy  of  the  "Etiquette"  booklet. 


KEEPSAKE  DIAMOND  RINGS 
Syracuse  2,  N.Y. 

Please  send  FREE  booklet,  "The  Etiquette  of  the  Engage¬ 
ment  and  Wedding,”  plus  certificate  for  purchase  (with  50c)  of 
"The  Art  of  Dating"  book  from  any  Keewake  Jeweler's  store. 
(Names  of  nearby  jewelers  will  be  included.) 


Namr 


AddrCNk 
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.5|io6e 

1HE  *EINf  INGUSH 

DINNERWARE 


Ihe  choice  of  a  lifetime 
dinnerware  pattern  is  an 
important  decision.  Yet  cir¬ 
cumstances  force  this 
problem  on  most  girls  before 
experience  has  ripened  their 
judgment  or  seasoned  their 
taste. 

These  are  some  of  the 
haunting  questions: 

•  China  or  Earthenware? 

•  Modern  or  Traditional? 

•  “Sunday  Set”  for  show 
and  “Just  something 
inexpensive”  for  every 
day  use? 

•  Formal  or  casual? 

Intelligent  answers  can  come 
only  from  a  background  of 
knowledge.  And  to  help  you 
pass  that  knowledge  on  to 
your  classes,  Spode  has  pre¬ 
pared  a  packet  of  printed 
reference  material  for 
teachers. 

Information  about  Color 
and  Black  &  White  movies 
is  included. 

Send  the  coupon  from 
The  Listing  Section. 

Wholesale  Distrihutors  of  Spode 

Copeland  &  Thompson,  Inc. 

206  Fifth  Avenue 
New  York  10,  New  York 


News 

(Continued  from  poRe  14) 

Sara  A.  Hill  has  lieen  appointed  to 
the  staff  of  the  department  of  home 
economics  servic'cs  of  the  Kellogg  Com¬ 
pany.  She  w'ill  lx*  in  charge  of  insti¬ 
tution  services.  A  ffniduate  of  Colorado 
State  University,  Miss  Hill  served  her 
dietetic  internship  at  the  University  of 
C'aiifornia  Medical  Outer. 

Louise  Ireland  will  .serve  as  re.search 
home  economist  for  the  fo(Kl-and-flavor 
Iaborator\'  of  Ac’cent  International.  She 
will  assume  responsibility  for  projects 
in  experinx'utal  cookery  relating  to  new 
EkkIs  and  f(HKl-pnK‘essing  develop¬ 
ments. 

Doris  Janitschek  is  the  new  director 
of  trade  and  consumer  newspaper  pub¬ 
licity  for  Celanese  Corporation  of  Amer¬ 
ica’s  filxTs  division.  She  succeeds  Kay 
Daniels  who  recently  retired.  Mi.ss  Jan¬ 
itschek  is  a  graduate  of  Skidmore  Col¬ 
lege  with  a  B.S.  degree  in  home 
economics. 

Ediui  Wesion  Kestcl  is  now  manager 
of  editorial  services  for  General  Fowls 
Kitchens.  She  replaces  Rose  Hriem  who 
has  lx‘en  named  general  assistant  to 
Lllen-Ann  Dunham,  vice  president  in 
charge  of  General  FockIs  Kitchens. 

Helen  Kirtland  has  been  named  man¬ 
ager  of  the  C^onsumers’  Institute  for 
General  Electric’s  major  appliance  divi¬ 
sion.  She  succeeds  the  former  Betty 
Olson  who  resigned  earlier  this  year  to 
lx‘  married.  Miss  Kirtland  had  lx*en 
consultant  on  women’s  interests  for  the 
Live  Better  Electrically  program.  Her 
previous  experience  includes  positions 
with  the  Hotpoiut  C'ompany  and  Mc- 
CalFs  Mafiazine. 

Marian  Kottke  will  be  the  instructor 
and  home  iigent  on  the  University  of 
Minnesota  .\griciiitural  extension  .service 
staff.  She  has  In'en  a  home  agent  in 
El  Faso  County,  Texas,  and  Steele 
County,  .Minnesota.  She  received  her 
B.S.  degree  in  home  economics  from 
the  University  of  Minnesota. 

Bernice  C.  Lothrop  is  the  new  assist¬ 
ant  editor  in  home  economics  for  the 
1).  C.  Heath  Company.  Miss  Lothrop 
comes  to  the  textlKM)k  field  after  several 
>  ears  of  teaching  fowls  and  home  man¬ 
agement  at  Simmons  College.  She  re¬ 
ceived  her  B.S.  degree  from  Simmons, 
lu)lds  a  Master’s  degree  from  Teachers 
College,  Columbia  University. 

Virginia  //.  Marx  has  Ix'en  appointed 
field  staff  nutritionist  with  the  consumer 
service  de])artment  of  the  .■\merican  In¬ 
stitute  of  Baking.  She  will  carry  on  the 
nutrition  education  program  of  the  de¬ 
partment  in  the  Midwestern  states. 

Margaret  MacDonald  has  l)een  ap¬ 
pointed  traveling  home  economist  for 
.McCall’s  patterns.  Her  home  base  w’ill 


be  Los  .\ngeles.  She  will  travel  the  en¬ 
tire  we.stern  United  States  presenting 
fashion  shows  and  clothing  programs  in 
schools  and  stores  for  home  economics 
clothing  educators  and  their  students. 

Erna  Nihley  has  joined  the  New  York 
staff  of  Thewlore  R.  Sills  &  C'ompany  as 
senior  account  executive  and  home  eco¬ 
nomics  supervisor  of  food  accounts.  Miss 
Nihley  was  for  many  years  director  of 
home  economics  for  the  National  Bis¬ 
cuit  Company.  She  is  current  chairman 
of  the  Home  Economics  in  Business, 
New  ^ork  group,  and  chairman  of  the 
Women’s  C'ommitttH*  of  Gr(x-ery  Manu¬ 
facturers  of  America. 

Annabel  Post,  who  has  served  as 
senior  home  economist  of  Sunset  Maga¬ 
zine  since  1957,  has  been  elevated  to 
home  economics  editor.  Miss  Post  pre- 
viotisly  served  as  associate  focxl  editor 
for  Woman’s  Home  Companion  and 
taught  homemaking  for  six  years. 

Marilyn  }.  Pofiue  has  Ix^n  named 
educational  director  by  Ironrite,  Inc.  In 
her  new  capacity  Miss  Pogue  will  co¬ 
ordinate  the  company’s  educational  ac¬ 
tivities  hy  working  with  colleges,  uni¬ 
versities,  secondary,  and  special  schw)ls. 

Mildred  Graves  Ryan  has  lx*cn  ap- 
poitited  director  of  education  of  Mc¬ 
Call’s  patterns.  Mrs.  Ryan  will  lx‘  known 
as  “Kit  Mason,”  a  name  registered  by 
the  pattern  company.  She  will  assume 
the  duties  of  Jeanne  Ayers,  who  has 
joined  the  J.  C.  Penney  Company  as  its 
senior  home  ec'onomist. 

Mrs.  Ryan  received  her  B.S.  degree 
in  home  economics  from  the  New  York 
State  C'ollege  for  Teachers.  .•Ks  a  cloth¬ 
ing  instructor  she  has  taught  home  eco¬ 
nomics  at  college  and  high  school  levels. 
She  is  widely  known  in  the  field  as  a 
writer,  lecturer,  and  consultant. 

Carole  Skolnick  has  been  named 
home-furnishings  and  etpiipment  edittx 
of  Redhook  Mafiazine.  Previously,  Miss 
Skolnick  was  with  Dudley,  .\nderson, 
and  Yutz\.  She  is  a  graduate  of  the 
New  York  State  ScIkm)!  of  Home  Eco¬ 
nomics  at  Cornell  University,  a  member 
of  Home  Economics  in  Busiiu*ss,  and 
the  National  Home  Fashions  League. 

Ethel  Smetts  has  joined  \’ogue  pat¬ 
tern  service  as  an  educational  repre¬ 
sentative.  gradtiate  of  Syracuse  Uni¬ 
versity,  she  was  formerly  asstx-iated  with 
.Mademoiselle  and  M(xlern  Miss  maga¬ 
zines. 

Virginia  Van  Nostrand,  assistant  home 
service  director  at  Whirlpool  Corpora¬ 
tion  since  1957,  has  Ix’en  named  direc¬ 
tor  of  home  service.  In  her  new  position 
she  will  be  responsible  for  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  consumer  information,  the  co¬ 
ordination  of  efforts  with  the  field  staff 
of  home  economists,  and  the  prepara¬ 
tion  of  pr(xluct-instruction  booklets  for 
consumers  and  homemaking  teachers. 
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PREPARED  BY 


^^4 


Ready  for  cooking.  This  is  just 
one  way  in  which  Kellogg’s 
cereals  can  add  flavor  and  nutri¬ 
tion  to  meals.  (Write  Kay 
Kellogg  for  recipes!) 


Ready  for  snacks.  A  wholesome  wheat 
treat!  Right  out  of  the  box,  Kellogg’s 
ready-sweetened  cereals  make  a  tasty 
and  nourishing  between-meal  snack! 


Ready  for  breakfast.  Breakfast  is  a 
wonderful  time  for  the  wake-up 
flavor  of  wheat.  And  Kellogg’s  gives 
you  Shredded  Wheat  at  its  best  in 
bowl-size  biscuits  all  ready  to  eat. 


Kellogg’s  cereals  are 
always  ready-v^\\h 
flavor  and  nutrition 


CALENDAR 


FREE  from  Kellogg’s.  Here  it  is — your 
favorite  school-year  calendar — with 
plenty  of  space  for  jotting.  Mail  coupon 
on  Page  125. 


OF  BATTLE  CREEK 


SEPTEMBER,  I9S9 


PHE  TEACHER  EDITION  OF  CO  ED 


Adventuring  in  Home  Living,  Book  1 
(revised),  and  B(X)k  2  by  Hazel  M. 
Hatcher  and  Mildred  E.  Andrews, 
each  .502  pp.,  .$4.80,  D.  C.  Heatli 
and  Co.,  Boston  16,  Massachusetts. 

These  bcx)ks  are  esjiecially  written 
to  Kuide  the  young  adolescent  student 
in  the  study  of  hoinernaking  and  family 
relations.  Book  Two  is  written  on  a 
slightly  higher  reading  level  than  Book 
One  to  c-oincide  with  the  development 
in  knowledge  and  understanding  of  the 
growing  adolescent. 

A  teacher’s  guide  has  been  prepared 
for  u.se  with  the  books.  Excellent  sug¬ 
gestions  are  given  tor  teaching  home¬ 
making  effectively. 

The  Hishop  Method  of  Clothing  Con¬ 
struction,  by  Edna  Br\  tc  Bishop  and 


Marjorie  Stotler  Arch,  220  pp.,  $2.9.5, 
J.  B.  Lippincott  Company,  Phila¬ 
delphia,  Pa. 

This  is  the  first  book  to  be  published 
oil  this  nationally  famous  way  of  sew¬ 
ing  that  eliminates  the  need  for  much 
pinning  and  basting.  The  book  is  illus¬ 
trated  with  over  six  hundred  photo¬ 
graphs  and  line  drawings.  Each  illus¬ 
tration  clearly  shows  stitching  or  press¬ 
ing  directions;  are  widely  spaced  and 
ijuite  large  .so  that  they  can  1h‘  viewed 
if  nece.s.sary  while  actually  stitching  a 
garment.  Clear  and  detailed  directions 
accompany  each  illustration. 

Every  aspect  of  home  sewing  is  re¬ 
viewed.  This  includes  the  selection 
of  sewing  equipment,  correct  way  to 
buy  patterns,  preparation  of  fabrics  for 
cutting,  cutting  and  marking,  fitting 


and  cutting  to  fit,  trimming  details  for 
the  quality  look,  and  pressing  tech¬ 
niques.  There  are  complete  chapters  on 
making  a  blouse,  skirt,  or  dress;  tailor¬ 
ing  a  coat  and  tailoring  a  suit.  It  is 
a  lK)ok  that  can  be  used  successfully 
by  the  homemaking  teacher,  the  .stu¬ 
dent,  and  the  home  dressmaker. 


This  second  edition  has  been  changed 
only  slightK'  in  content  from  the  first 
edition.  The  text  is  practically  the  same 
and  suggested  films  and  reading  lists 
have  not  been  updated,  flowever,  the 
format  has  been  completely  revised  so 
that  the  book  is  more  attractive.  New 
cartoons  and  photographs  are  used  and 
color  is  featured  on  every  page. 

Chafing  Dish  Cookbook  (revi.sed),  by 
John  and  .Marie  Roberson,  272  pp., 
$.3..50,  Prentice  Hall,  New  York  11, 
New  York. 

Tempting  recipes  for  various  foods 
for  preparation  in  a  chafing  dish  featur¬ 
ing  hors  d’oeuvres,  main  dishes,  and 
desserts.  Ingredients  are  listed  for  each 
recipe  and  directions  are  divided  into 
two  parts.  The  first  gives  procedures 
fo  be  followed  in  the  kitchen  and  the 
second  describes  cooking-and-serving 
techniiiues  to  be  performed  before  the 
guests.  A  complete  menu  and  list  of 
supplies  to  be  placed  on  the  work  tray 
arc  given  with  each  recipe. 

Dressmaking  hij  Singer,  8.3  pp.,  $1.50, 
a\ailablc  at  all  local  Singer  Sewing 
Centers. 

One  or  more  practical  methods  for 
every  construction  detail  in  the  making 
of  a  garment  is  offered  in  this  book. 
Information  is  given  on  all  steps  from 
the  taking  of  body  measurements  to 
making  buttonholes  and  hems.  The 
many  sketches  illustrate  pinning,  stitch¬ 
ing,  folding,  and  pressing  techniques. 

Lat  Well  and  Stay  Well,  by  .^ncel  and 
Margaret  Keys,  3.59  pp.,  $3.95, 
Doubleday  &  Company,  Inc.,  Carden 
City,  New  York. 

Divided  into  two  parts,  the  book  in¬ 
cludes  a  general  review  of  the  latest 
medical  di.scoveries  about  how  diet  af¬ 
fects  health  especially  emphasizing 
heart,  arteries,  and  blood  cholesterol 
levels.  The  .second  section  deals  with 
food  and  cooking.  The  caloric,  protein, 
and  fat  content  is  calculated  for  each 


.V(  u  • 

DESSERT 

RECIPES 


with 


REDCIIERIIIES 


/( 


An  Invitation  and  a 


9 

CHALLEKGE 


For  27  years,  the  Home  Fleonomics 
profession  has  been  spotlighted  by 
the  Annual  National  Cherry  Pie  Bak¬ 
ing  Contest,  in  Chicago.  But  equally 
important  as  the  national  contest,  are 
the  liKal  and  state  Cherry  Pie  Con¬ 
tests — in  which  thousands  of  home 
ec  students,  4-H  girls  and  others  im¬ 
prove  their  baking  prowess  while  de¬ 
veloping  poise  and  siKial  maturity. 

Here  is  your  invitation  to  "boost” 
your  profession,  while  enlarging  the 
scope  of  opportunity  for  your  own 
students.  Simply  make  sure  all  your 
students  know  about  the  Cherry  Pie 
Contests — and  urge  your  students 
with  better-than-average  baking  skills 
to  join  in  the  fun. 


Contestants  especially  enjoy  the  ex¬ 
citing  challenge  of  finding  delicious 
new  uses  for  red  cherries.  They  are 
asked  to  create  unusual  cherry  des¬ 
serts,  other  than  pie.  Although  their 
imaginative  creations  are  not  judged, 
the  finest  are  assembled  in  recipe 
folders  for  classroom  use. 

I  he  latest  folder — "New  Dessert  Rec¬ 
ipes  with  Red  Cherries” — is  available 
FRF.F^  It  contains  the  winning  1959 
Champion  Cherry  Pie  recipe,  and 
many  other  choice  desserts,  ^nd  for 
your  classrixsm  requirements  NOW, 
while  copies  are  still  on  hand.  Upon 
request  you  will  also  receive  informa¬ 
tion  about  your  local  contest. 


THE  NATIONAL  RED  CHERRY  INSTITUTE 

35  East  Wacker  Drive,  Chicago  1,  Illinois 


New  Books 


Building  Your  Life  (Second  Edition) 
by  judson  and  Mary  Landis,  325  pp., 
$3.80,  Prentice  Hall,  New  York  11, 
New  York. 


recipe. 

(Continued  on  page  20) 
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Everyone  in  your  class  will  want  to  make  this  rosy-red  and 
while  treat.  Looks  like  a  pie.  It’s  really  a  salad.  Easy?  Of  course 
—you  make  it  with  wonderful  Jell-O  Gelatin. 

ASPIC  SALAD  PIE 

1  pkg.  ( 10  oz.)  Birds  Eye  Mixed  Garden  Vet^tables, 
cooked  and  drained 

y4  cup  Good  Seasons  Exotic  Herbs  Salad  Dressing 
2  pkgs.  Lemon  Jell-O  •  2  cups  hot  water 
1  teaspoon  salt  •  Dash  of  pepper  •  2  tablespoons  vinegar 
cup  cold  water  •  1  can  (8  oz.)  tomato  sauce 
1  cup  large-curd  cottage  cheese  •  1  baked  9-inch  pie  shell 

Marinate  mixed  vegetables  in  the  salad  dressing  for  about  2 
hours.  Drain. 

Dissolve  gelatin  in  hot  water.  Add  salt,  pepper  and  vinegar, 
stirring  to  blend.  Divide  mixture  in  half.  To  first  part,  add  the 
cold  water.  To  the  other  part,  add  tomato  sauce.  Chill  both 
mixtures  until  slightly  thickened. 

Meanwhile,  combine  cottage  cheese  and  mixed  vegetables.  Re¬ 
serve  1  cup  of  the  mixture  for  top  garnish.  Fold  remaining  1 
cups  of  cottage  cheese  and  vegetables  into  the  clear  lemon 
gelatin  mixture  and  spoon  into  pie  shell. 


Chill  until  set,  but  still  sticky.  Spoon  tomato  sauce  mixture 
over  lemon  gelatin  layer  in  pie  shell.  Chill  until  firm,  about  2 
hours.  Garnish  with  remaining  vegetable-cottage  cheese  mix¬ 
ture.  Serves  6  to  8. 

Here  at  General  Foods  Kitchens  we  work  with  all  of  General 
Foods  products— dreaming  up  recipes,  improving  the  taste  of 
this,  perfecting  the  convenience  of  that.  If  some  of  our  ideas 
help  make  your  job  easier  we'll  be  glad. 


Here  are  some  of  (jeneral  Foods  fine 
products . . .  Baker's  Angel  Flake  Co¬ 
conut,  Kool-Aid  Soft  Drink  Mix, 
Good  Seasons  Salad  Dressing  Mix, 
S.O.S  Interwoven  Soap  Pads,  Birds 
Eye  Frosted  Foods,  Sanka  Coffee, 
Minute  Rice,  Jell-O  Gelatin  Dessert. 
Swans  Down  Cake  Mix. 


Ml'O  it  •  trmd^  inark  of  (^nerml  KtKxta  rorpor»ttott 


GENERAL  FOODS 
KITCHENS 
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HANDS  ^ 

FOR  JULIE 

Opportunitiat  for  young 
woman  at  dioticiont, 
nutritioniitt,  nurtot,  tharo- 
pittt,  tachniciont,  and  ra- 
taorchart  in  a  modern 
hotpilol. 

frtttnUd  by:  E.  K.  SOUIII  1  SONS  in  coeptrglien 
aith  tht  AMERICAN  MEDICAL  ASSOCIATION 


retauihg 


Coraart  in  a  modern 
retail  store  in  buying, 
tailing,  advertiting 
and  promotion  .  .  ,  plus  hints  on  consumer 
buying  .  .  .  adds  up  to  fact-packed  film, 
rrtttnttd  by:  MONTGOMERY  WARD 

- 1 

USE  COUPON  ^  ' 

IN  SERVICE  SECTION 


For  complete  listing  of  many  other 
films  available,  sand  for  free  catalog. 


ASSOCIATION  FILMS,  INC 


RIDOEFIEIO,  N.  J. 
Breed  at  Elm 


SAN  FRANCISCO 
799  Stevenson  St. 
LA  ORANGE.  ILL.  DALLAS 
SAT  Hillgreve  Ava.  1I0B  Jackson  St. 


New  Books 

(Continued  from  pofie  18) 

Equipment  in  the  Home,  hy  Flort*iice 
Ehrenkranz  anti  Lydia  Inman,  309 
pp.,  $f).(M),  Harper  &•  Brotliers,  New 
Y'ork  16,  New  York. 

Tltis  is  fite  newest  addition  to  the 
Harper’s  home  economies  series  under 
the  (“ditorship  of  Helen  K.  LeBaron  of 
Iowa  State  College.  The  text  is  very 
complete  and  will  1m'  valuable  at  high 
school  and  college  levels.  Detailed  in¬ 
formation  is  given  on  all  tyj^es  of  ap¬ 
pliances,  home  w  iring  and  lighting,  and 
kitchen  planning.  Foil  of  photographs 
and  sketches  to  show  construction  and 
mechanical  features  of  various  pieces 
of  etpiipinent. 

Farm  Journal’s  Countnj  Cookbook, 
edited  hy  .Nell  B.  Nicholas,  420  pp., 
S4.95,  Donhleday  &  Company,  Inc., 

,  New  Y'ork,  New  Y'ork. 

Featuring  more  than  1,()(M)  tested 
rt'cipes,  this  cookbook  is  a  fine  addition 
to  anvone’s  collection.  .Mthongh  it  is 
not  classified  as  a  standard  cookbook, 
it  cannot  he  accurately  termed  a  spe¬ 
ciality  cookbook.  There  are  recipes  for 
!  every  type  of  food  and  every  occasion, 
sections  on  cooking  lor  a  crowd,  foods 
to  tote,  to  cook  out,  old  lashioned  foods, 
foods  to  freeze,  and  speciality  cooking. 
The  recipes  art*  clearly  presented  and 
directions  are  w  ell-organized. 

Hand  Decoration  of  Fabrics,  hy  Fr.mcis 
I  |.  Kafka,  196  pp.,  S5.00,  .McKnight 
Ac  -Mcknight,  Bloomington,  Illinois. 

A  very  specialized  Iniok  for  class  or 
home  use  in  arts  and  crafts.  Each  chap¬ 
ter  presents  a  different  method  of  ap¬ 
plication-stenciling.  batik,  silk-screen 
|)rinting.  linolenm-hlock  printing,  tie 
dyeing,  freehand  painting,  anti  novelty 
decoration. 

Marriage  and  FamiUj  lielalions,  hy 
Lawrence  S.  Bee,  odd  pp..  S-Y.-id, 
Harper  is  Brothers,  .New  York  16, 
Nev\  Y’ork. 

.\  coin|ireht“nsive  text  lor  a  college 
course  in  marriage  and  f.nnily  relations. 
\  ery  well  written  and  organized,  this 
hook  should  he  favorahU  accepted  h\ 
students  and  instmetors.  (diapters  on 
basic  personality  types,  emotional  ma¬ 
turity,  anti  the  meaning  of  Itive  precetlt* 
detailed  inlormatitin  on  tlating,  court¬ 
ship,  and  engagement. 

Sewiiifi  Is  Futi,  hy  Edith  Paul,  64  pp., 
$.25  plus  .05  cents  ft)r  handling 
charges;  Id  per  cent  tli.sctyunt  on 
(|uantity  tirtlers  up  tt)  Idd  copie.s,  20 
per  cent  tlisct)iint  on  tirtlers  over  100 


copies.  .4rrt)w  Book  Club,  33  West 
42nd  Street,  New  Y  t)rk  36,  .New  Ytirk. 

.Y  gt)otl  Ix'ginner  ht)t)k  ftir  teaching 
sewing  in  elementar\’  grades.  Ctmtains 
simple  safets  rules  ft)r  .sewing,  re- 
tpiiretl  etpiipment,  and  lyegiuner  prt)- 
jects.  Man>-  sketches  are  presented;  tli- 
rections  are  given  in  simple  vt)cahular\ 
printetl  in  large  type. 

.Veic  Dc.vign.v  in  Homemakinfi  Profiiams 
in  Junior  Hifib  Schools,  h\’  .\rleen  C. 
Ottt),  Idd  pp.,  S3.5d,  Bureau  t)f  Puh- 
licatitms.  Teachers  College,  Columbia 
University,  New  Ytirk,  New  Yt)rk. 

Creative  itleas  anti  emerging  prac¬ 
tices  in  htmie  and  family-life  education 
ft)r  atlt)lescent  hoys  and  girls  are  ex 
plored  in  this  study.  Ten  program  pat¬ 
terns  are  used  tt)  illustrate  the  varitius 
ways  in  which  .scht)t)ls  have  been  or 
ganized  tt)  give  students  experiences 
tt)  help  them  hect)me  satisfactt)r\  famih 
members. 


Teachinfi  in  the  \ursenj  School.  h\ 
Sallie  Beth  Mt)t)re  and  Phyllis  Bicli 
aids,  534  pp.,  $5.50,  Harper  A 
Brt)thers,  New  Y’t)rk  16,  New  Y'ork 

.Yn  excellent  reference  htK)k  ft)r  ust 
in  child-develtipment  classes.  .Ylthough 
it  is  written  for  the  nursery  school 
teacher,  the  material  is  applicable  In 
all  ctiurses  in  child  stutly. 

rhe  text  is  tlivitled  into  five  parts: 
scht)t)l  envirt)nment,  people  with  whom 
teachers  wt)rk,  parents  with  whom 
teachers  work,  evaluating  teachei 
growth,  anti  prtifessional  t)ppt)rtunities. 
Each  section  ctmtains  pertinent  infor- 
matit)!). 

Younii  Living,  b\  N.malee  Cla\  ton,  314 
l)p.,  $3.76,  (dias.  .Y.  Bennett  (ami- 
pany,  Inc.,  Peoria,  Illinois. 

This  bt)ok  is  written  for  the  prehigli 
school  ht)memaking  stuilent.  The  var¬ 
ious  ehai)ters  emphasize  the  imptirtant 
skills  in  hoinemaking.  personality  tle- 
velopment,  family  relatitms,  grotmiing. 
care  of  home,  anti  money  management. 

.Yn  intert'sting  feature  of  the  book 
is  a  re\it‘w  at  the  entl  of  each  sectitm 
which  givt's  a  summarx  ,  suggests  things 
tt)  tlo,  gives  tiuestit)ns  anti  answers,  anti 
pt)ints  up  new  wtnds  to  untlerstaiul. 

There  are  many  attractive  pht)tt)- 
graphs  in  black  anti  w  hite  and  in  ct)lt)r. 
The  family  life  anti  fashit)n  scenes  are 
on  the  prt)per  age  level  and  easily  itlen- 
tifiable  to  the  student  reader. 

.Yn  instructor’s  guide  is  supplietl 
with  the  bot)k,  listing  films  and  film¬ 
strips  that  can  be  used  to  supplement 
the  material  in  each  chapter  t)f  the 
bt)t)k. 
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Fall  Harvest  for  Teachers: 


Complete  kits  upon  request.  Please  use  the  COUPON  SERVICE  SECTION  to  order  teaching  aids. 


CONSUMER  SERVICE  DIVISION 

NATIONAL  CANNERS  ASSOCIATION 

1133-20TH  STREET,  N.W.,  WASHINGTON  6,  D.C. 


PHE  TEACHER  EDITION  OF  CO-ED  •  SEPTEMBER,  1959 


CANNED  FOOD  BU  YING  GLIDE.  A  wall  chart.  24"  x  37"  in 
color,  shows  actual  can  and  jar  sizes.  One  copy  for  classroom. 


USING  CANNED  FOODS-CLASS  AND  HOME  ACTIVITIES.  Stim¬ 
ulates  interest  and  learning.  One  copy  for  teacher 


OF  RECIPES  . . .  AND  CAN  SIZES.  How  to  specify  size  of  cans  and 
jars.  One  copy  for  teacher. 


Heyn,  revised,  free  educational 
materials  covering  canned  foods 


L_JFR 


NEWf-leallet  pre-  1 

pared  especially  for 
junior  high  school  stu¬ 
dents:  LET’S  EXPLORE 
CANNED  FOODS.  Meals, 
snacks  and  party  planning  sug 
gestions  patterned  for  7th,  8th  and 
9th  grade  classes.  Student  distribution. 

/1/EMf— leaflet  for  advanced  high  school 
classes  and  for  college:  KNOW  YOUR 
CANNED  FOODS.  Keys  to  good  meal  plan-  ^ 
ning;  advantages  of  canned  foods;  food  for  fun; 
shopping  tips;  recipes;  impiortant  information  about 
canned  foods.  Student  distribution. 


HOW'  THE  DESCRIPTIVE  LABEL  HELPS  THE 
CANNED  FOOD  SHOPPER.  A  guide  to  efficient  buy¬ 
ing.  Student  distribution. 

CANNED  FOOD  TABLES.  Nutritive  values;  recommended 
daily  dietary  allowances;  servings  per  unit  for  common  can  and 
jar  sizes.  One  copy  for  teacher.  Student  distribution  for  college  use 


No  More 

PEDICULOSIS 

PROBLEMS 

If  You  Use 

DERBAC 


Only  quick,  safe 
way  to  clear  up 
heads  infected 
with  lice  and  nits 
in  one  easy 
treatment. 

See  coupon  section 
for  full  information 
and  free  circular 
material. 

Cereal  Soaps 
Company 

Box  111 
East  Northport 
Long  Island, 

New  York 


Booklets 

Worth  Reading 


How  to  Control  Your  Weight,  Metro¬ 
politan  Lite  Insurance  Company,  I 
Madison  Avenue,  New  York  10,  New 
York.  Easy  to  follow  rules  for  reducing 
and  keeping  weight  down.  G(mk1  calorie 
chart,  several  planned  menus,  and  tips 
on  food  management. 

A  (Inidc  to  C.ood  Eating,  4  cents 
each.  National  Dairy  Council,  111 
North  Canal  Street,  Chicago  6,  Illinois. 
Colorful  presentation  of  the  four  major 
food  groups  as  a  basis  for  a  daily  food 
guide  effective  in  planning  nutritious 
meals.  Supplementary  information  on 
reverse  side. 

Co  Places  Cal,  10  cents  each.  Na¬ 
tional  Dairy  Council  (  see  above) .  Writ¬ 
ten  for  young  women.  Gives  gocnl  sug¬ 
gestions  on  diet,  exercise,  grooming, 
and  personality  development. 

Dairy  Cook  Book,  10  cents  each. 
National  Dairy  Council  (see  above). 
Tempting  recipes  featuring  dairy  prod¬ 
ucts.  .\lso  tips  on  how  to  buy,  measure, 
and  store  dairy  foods. 

.•\  Girl  and  Her  Figure,  by  Ruth  M. 
Leverton,  15  cents  each.  National  Dairy 
Council  (see  above).  This  booklet 
helps  the  teen-age  girl  translate  her 
natural  desire  for  an  attractive  figure 
into  lK‘fter  understanding  of  the  role 
nutrition  plays  in  her  physical  devel¬ 
opment. 

Health  Education  Materials  Catalog. 
Free.  National  Dairy  Council  (see 
above).  Complete  listing  of  all  avail¬ 
able  posters,  leaflets,  Ixioklets.  films,  and 
other  teaching  aids  available  from  Na¬ 
tional  Dairy  (’ouncil. 

Yon  Can  Reduce,  15  cents,  .National 
Live  Stock  and  .Meat  Board,  Depart¬ 
ment  N,  407  South  Dearborn  Street, 
Chicago  5,  Illinois.  Offers  diet  plan.s, 
calorie  guide,  charts  to  determine  ideal 
weight.  Gives  tips  on  dieting  at  home 
or  away  from  home. 

Simplified  Clothing  Construction, 
Home  and  Garden  Bulletin  #59,  single 
copies  free.  Office  of  Information,  U.S. 
Department  of  .\griculture,  Washington 
25,  D.  G.  Gives  new  and  simplified 
methods  to  save  time  and  effort  in  mak¬ 
ing  clothes,  -without  sacrificing  good 
looks  or  durability.  .Much  of  the  bulle¬ 


tin  is  devoted  to  step-by-step  instruc¬ 
tions  for  simple  construction  of  collars, 
sleeves,  facings,  and  front  and  side 
opening  plackets. 

Yoin  Savings  and  Investment  Dollar, 
10  cents.  .Money  .Management  Institute, 
Household  Finance  Clorporation,  Pm- 
dential  Plazii,  Chicago  1,  Illinois.  The 
booklet  explains  that  the  purpose  of 
saving  and  investing  money  is  to  help 
accomplish  the  objectives  of  life  for 
which  money  is  necessary.  No  set  jiat- 
terns  are  giveiT  for  saving  and  investing. 
Instead,  emphasis  is  placed  on  the  im 
portance  of  establishing  goals  and  un¬ 
derstanding  the  characteristics  of  the 
outlets  of  savings  and  investing— banks, 
iiisnrance,  pension  and  retirement  funds, 
stocks  and  bonds,  and  others. 

Ilomemaking  Education  Programs  foi 
Adults,  25  cents,  C.  S.  Government 
Printing  Office.  Wa.shington  25,  D.  C. 
Fundamental  information  on  the  need 
for  adult  education  courses,  planning 
them,  and  evaluating  the  results.  .An 
excellent  source  for  all  who  are  plan¬ 
ning  or  participating  in  adult  education 
programs. 

Buying  Milk— Get  the  Most  for  Your 
Money,  330  .Mumford  Hall,  Univcrsit\ 
of  Illinois,  Urbana,  Illinois.  Leaflet  dc- 
scril)es  the  cost,  uses  and  advantages 
of  evaporated,  fluid  skim,  buttermilk, 
and  nonfat  dry  forms  of  milk.  .Also  lists 
the  amount  of  milk  recommended  for 
children  and  adults. 

ytake  a  Date  to  Decorate,  one  free 
copy  to  teachers,  addition.il  copies  25 
cents  each,  P.  O.  Box  3()()6,  Detroit  31. 
Michigan.  Complete  information  on 
color  .selection,  arrangement  of  furnish¬ 
ings,  and  step-by-step  pictures  showing 
how  to  prepare  a  riMim  for  painting  and 
how  to  apply  the  paint.  .Also  includes 
.scale  mixlels  of  furni.shings  to  be  cut 
out  and  used  in  room  planning. 

How  to  Select  a  Setv  Electrical  Ap- 
pliance,  Kelvinator  Division,  .American 
.Motors  Corporation,  14250  Plymouth 
Road,  Detroit  32.  Michigan.  Provides 
a  practical  guide  to  help  homeow  ners 
select  the  appliance  that  best  suits  their 
needs.  Buying  guides  are  given  for 
refrigerators,  ranges,  washers,  dryers, 
freezers,  and  air  conditioners. 

(Continued  on  page  24) 
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New  Methods  in  Home  Cleaning  from  Bissell 


Wir  l^nKliicts  that  hvlp  kvvp  lutmes  liissrll-rlean  .  .  . 


BISSELL 

SHAMPOO  MASTER 

An  amazingly  improved 

model  of  the  famous  *" 

Shampoo  Master  that  > 

first  made  home  rug 

cleaning  really  practical. 

Automatically  applies 
just  the  right  amount  of  > 

i.  I  j 

shampoo  on  forward  \ 
motion.  Available  in  /  -r 

two  new  combinations. 

BISSELL  RUO  SHAMPOO 


—twice  the  cleaning  power— in 
22  oz.,  Vt  gallon  and  full  gallons 


SHAMPOO 
MASTER 
No.  230 

Includes  Shampoo 
Master  and  22  oz. 
Bissell  Rug  Shampoo 


SHAMPOO 
MASTER 
No.  239 

Includes  Shampoo 
Master,  Bissell  Uphol¬ 
stery  Kit  and  22  oz. 
Rug  Shampoo 


s 

BiSSEll 

a] 

AUTOMATie 
•  MAMFOO  RBAaTail  KIT 

K 

i 

- 

\ 

BISSELL 

UPHOLSTERY  KIT 

For  foam 

cleaning  all  types  ' 

of  upholstery 

fabrics.  ‘2' 

Includes  — 

Upholstery  ^ - - 

Shampoo  and 


THE 

SPEEDMASTER  CLEANER 

Big,  top-opening  dutt-door.  Touch-con¬ 


trol  handle.  Glides  under  lowestfurniture. 


THE  BISSELL 
SPONOEMASTER  MOP 

First  with  effortless  push-pull  squeezing. 
30%  more  sponge  area.  5  year  guarantee 
on  mop  (except  sponge). 


SPCCIAL  PRICES  TO  TEACHERS... SEE  COUPON 


the  I 

OF  HOME  CLEANING 

SPECIALLY  PRICED 
FOR  CLASSROOM  USE- 
25  copies  for  $5 
PLUS  ONE  COPY  fR£f 


146  pages  of  concise, 
clear  information  on  modern 
homei  cleaning  planned  to 
make  home  care  more 
effective,  more  efficient. 


BOOK 


RUO  AND 

UPHOLSTERY  CARE 


FRJEB/ 


A  new  folder  of  "rec¬ 
ipes'*  to  keep  rugs, 
carpets  and  upholstery 
new  and  clean  for 
years.  Another  valu¬ 
able  teaching  aid. 


Use  the  Coupon  on  Page  111 

TO  ORDER  BISSELL  HOME 
CLEANING  PRODUCTS  AND 
TEACHING  MATERIALS  AT 
THESE  SPECIAL  PRICES 


Inc.,  Grand  Rapids,  Michigan 
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r'f-  '} 

/ 

/  FABRIC  If  your  fingertips! 
/Swatches  for  your  Selection! 
/10%  CASH  DISCOUNT! 

DESIGNERS  FABRICS^ 

Givts  Home  Economics  TocKhors 
and  Students  the  unique  advan¬ 
tage  of  fabric  purchases  from  a 
complete  Fashion-Folio  of  the  new¬ 
est  IMPORTED  and  DOMESTIC  wool¬ 
ens,  cottons,  silks,  royons  and  all 
synthetics...  skillfully  presented  by 
your  own  Fabric-Fashion  Director, 
Janet  Gaines. 

Fabrics  of  Distinction/ 

10  mailings  yearly  —  over  100 
generous-sized  swatches  you  can 
actually  feel!  Complete  fabric 
information.  Professional  advice 
on  colors,  styles  and  proper  care 
and  use  of  fabrics.  .Mso  300  basic 
staple  fabrics  to  select  from  at 
10%  cash  discount! 

S0Vin9S/  10%  CASH  DIS¬ 
COUNT  on  all  fabrics  purchased 
and  .  .  .  WE  Pay  the  Postage! 
Quality  fabrics — sensibly  priced 
— AND  .  .  .  Semi-annual  ware¬ 
house  clearance  sales  .  .  .  True 
values  and  honest  savings!  Time 
payment  plan  easily  arranged! 

Speedy  Service/  orders  mied 

and  shipix?d  promptly.  As  service 
extras  ...  all  nationally  adver¬ 
tised  patterns  available.  .AND 
.  .  .  covered  belts,  buttons  and 
all  sewing  notions! 


It's  smart  to 
BUY- BY- MAIL 
from... 


DESIGNERS  FABRICS  1!^ 

623  Davit  St.  (PH359)  Evontlon,  III. 


Join  Today! 
is  $3.00  .  .  . 

Annual  subscription 

rn  iS.M  S«b«criptiM 
it  tllclMt^. 

CHECK 

MONEY  ORDER 

1  NAME  1 

ADDRESS 

(picaic  print) 

CITY 

ZONE  STATE 

_ 1 

{Continued  from  page  22) 

Hot  Roll  Mix  Baking  Book,  25  cents 
each,  The  Pillshury  Company,  Box  369, 
Minneapoli.s  60,  Minnesota.  Many  at¬ 
tractive  recipes  based  on  the  use  of  hot 
roll  mix.  Gives  recipes  for  a  basic  dough 
that  can  Iw  used  for  making  coffee 
cakes,  sweet  rolls,  pizza,  and  desserts. 

Entertaining  tcith  Ease,  Prwessed 
Apples  Institute,  Inc.,  30  East  40tli 
Street,  New  York  16,  New  York.  Reci¬ 
pes  for  dishes  featuring  apple  products. 
.Also  suggestions  for  informal  enter¬ 
taining  and  tips  on  being  a  good  hostess. 

Cooking  for  Health  tcith  Mazola  Corn 
Oil,  single  cojiies  free,  (-orn  Products 
(aunpany,  IT  Battery  Place,  New  York 
4,  New  York.  .A  u.seful  booklet  designed 
to  help  the  average  person  understand 
the  importance  of  fat  in  the  diet,  the 
presence  of  cholesterol  in  the  bl(M)d 
stream,  and  the  apparent  c-onnection 
between  the  cholesterol  level  and 
atherosclerosis.  Simplified  charts  show 
tlie  caloric  value  of  common  foods  and 
whether  the\  are  high  or  low  in  linolcic 
acid.  Foods  low  in  linoleic  acid  tend  to 
raise  the  blood  cholesterol  level,  while 
foods  high  in  linoleic  acid  do  not  raise  or 
may  lower  the  blood  cholesterol.  Hec-  j 
ijres  are  given  for  various  hxKls  using  i 
corn  oil  w  hich  is  high  in  linoleic  acid.  ' 

.An  ABC’s  for  Balnjs  Mealtime,  free, 
B.iby  Food  (iounselor,  H.  J.  Heinz 
(iompany,  Pittsburgh  30,  Pennsv  Ivania. 
This  is  a  delightfully  illu.strated  book-  j 
let  to  guide  parents  in  the  feeding  ol 
an  infant.  Brief  information  is  given 
on  bottle  and  breast  te(‘(ling  and  the 
need  for  a  bal.mced  diet.  The  ri’in.un 
<ler  ol  the  b(M)k  is  devoted  to  fet»!i:ig 
solid  foods  and  describes  the  tvi)es  ol 
l),d)v  foods  avail. d)le 

Dennistni  I'touei  Book,  .50  cents, 
available  at  stationerv  .md  partv  goods 
stores,  or  write  to  l4ennison  Manul.u 
turing  (iomiranv ,  Framingham.  M.iss.i- 
chusetts.  .A  40-page  lM)oklet  which  high¬ 
lights  wavs  of  making  .md  arr.uigiiig 
crepe  papi'i  Hovvers.  New  skills  .md 
technicpies  developed  bv  the  m.mnlac- 
turer  are  included.  .Special  em|)h.isis 
is  placed  on  simple,  easy-to-follow  di¬ 
rections.  King-size  and  miniature  flow¬ 
ers,  starch  and  crepe  paper  Hovvers,  a 
rose  tree  and  a  siigarplnm  tree  are  .i 
few  ol  tlu'  many  ideas  inchuled  in 
the  book. 

Oood  Manners:  The  Magic  Keif,  by 
.Margaret  Stephenson  and  Both  .Millet, 
SO  cents,  .Mcknight  &  .Mcknight,  Bloom¬ 
ington,  Illinois.  This  is  designed  to 
teach  goixl  manners  to  boys  and  girls 
of  high  sch(M)l  age.  It  helps  them  learn 
to  behave  at  home,  in  public,  and  at 
(Continued  on  ftage  28) 


Announcing  the 
most  important 
home  decorating 
booklet  in 


Rirhistory! 


WRITTEN  BY  NATIONALLY  KNOWN 


INTERIOR  DESIGNERI 

Full  of  exciting,  interesting  sugges¬ 
tions  on  how  to  put  color  to  work 
in  your  classroom,  this  booklet  fairly 
sparkles  with  a  wealth  of  decorating 
ideas  for  home  economics  classes. 

Written  in  conjunction  with  Yale 
R.  Burge,  past  president  of  the 
National  Society  of  Interior  Design¬ 
ers.  this  colorful  booklet  offers 
dozens  of  decorating  tricks,  tips  on 
rejuvenating  home  furnishings,  and 
"do-it-yourself"  instructions! 

Regularly  50)£,  "This  Is  The  House 
That  Color  Built"  is  specially  priced 
for  teachers  at  only  25^.  Send  for 
your  copy  todayl 


o  MISS  RIT  •  1437  West  Morris  St. 

Q  Indianapolis  6,  Ind. 

®  Please  send  me.  ...copies  of  Pit's  new 
Q  book.  "This  Is  The  House  That  Color  Built.  ’ 

O  I  enclose  25<  for  each  copy. 

o 

rity  7«n«  State _ 

O 

o 

oooooooooooooooooooooooo 
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00  oi  i  I  oooooooooooo 


ALL  ABOUT  PIE 


BREADS  YOU  BAKE 
WITH  YEAST 


FUN  WITH  FROSTINGS 


MODERN  CHIFFON 
AND  ANGEL  FOOD  CAKES 


1  in  the  making! 


pJB  Nine  Betty  Crocker  color  filmstrips 

will  help  you  teach  your  students 
the  fundamentals  of  baking! 


COOKY  MAKING 
READY  OCTOBER  1 


“So  many  of  you  have  expressed  such  great  interest  in  our 
color  filmstrip  library!  We’re  delighted  that  they  have  proved 
to  be  of  so  much  help.  By  October  first  there  will  be  nine 
filmstrips  in  our  library. 

“Each  filmstrip  is  complete  with  a  narration  guide  to 
explain  thoroughly  the  step  pictures  in  the  methods 
illustrated.  And  each  filmstrip  can  be  yours  on  a  short-term 
free  loan  basis,  or  may  be  purchased  for  $5.00  each. 

“To  make  each  teaching  kit  complete,  we  have  also  prepared 
8-page  ‘How-To’  booklets  covering  the  same  subjects  as 
the  filmstrips.  Just  drop  me  a  note  if  you’d  like 
copies  for  use  in  your  classroom.’’  ^ 


Free  desk  copy  of  Betty  Crocker’s  Good  and  Easy 
Cook  Book.  Over  a  thousand  ideas  and  recipes. 
All  good,  all  easy.  256  pages!  32  in  full  color! 
Coupon  Section  tells  how  to  get  FREE  desk  copy. 


Bonus 

cook  book  offers 
to  Teachers 


Free  desk  copy  (Revised  Second  Text  Edition) 
of  Betty  Crocker’s  Picture  Cook  Book. 

Contains  2,227  recipes  and  ideas,  43  color 
photos.  Chapter  on  Menu  Planning  is 
especially  helpful.  Coupon  Section  tells 
how  to  get  FR  E  E  desk  copy. 


To  order  filmstrips  and  COOK  booKs 
see  coupon  section 
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ORIGINAL  IDEAS  FROM 


THE  NESTLE  TEST  KITCHEN 


Just  choose  a  mix  . . .  chiffon  cake,  cream  puff,  meringue  . . .  and 
let  your  students  whip  up  all  sorts  of  delicious,  delightful-looking 
desserts.  Nestle’s  gives  you  a  whole  new  roster  of  recipes  built 
around  the.se  wonderfully  convenient  mixes  and,  of  course,  Nestle’s 
Semi-Sweet  Chocolate  Morsels.  There  are  two  adaptations  of  each 
recipe . . .  one  for  large  yield,  one  for  small ...  to  suit  Nestle’s 
.special  feature  for  menu  ideas  for  big  ’n’  .small  parties !  You’ll  find 
the  Show  Case  presentation  fits  right  in  with  your  own  modern 
teaching  methods! 

1.  SHOW  CASE  #7  —  0  teacher  unit  of  4  pages  gives  you  exciting  new 
dessert  ideas  using  prepared  mixes. 

2.  RECIPE  PAD  — 50  sheets,  each  with  6  illustrated  recipes,  for  student 
distribution  and  filing.  Limited  to  one  pad  per  teacher. 

Ch»ck  coupon  on  pogo  133 

NESTLE'S  MAKES  THE  VERY  BEST  CHOCOLATE 


x 


m: 
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Help  your  students  start  a 
Recipe  Trousseau 


with 


New 

90th  ANNIVERSARY 

Recipe  Book 


'  .  - 


To  lu'lp  totluN  S  hiantl  new  homt*- 
makfis  plan  cxcitinj'  nuMius.  Lihhy 
presents  a  handsome,  fnll-eolor  recipe 
hook  — F/.Y-Ea.si/  Favorites.  It  will  he 
a  most  imiwrtant  part  of  each  stu¬ 
dent’s  Recipe  Trousseau  because  it 
features  more  than  130  (piick  and 
appetizing  recipes  nsinj?  Lihhy’s 
modern,  convenient  cann<*d  foods. 

START  A  CLASS  PROJECT  NOW 
(ilip  the  special  class  izronp  offer 
coupon  on  paije  127.  and  collect  two 
labels  from  aii\  canned  or  frozen 
Libby  product  lr(»m  each  ol  vour 
students.  Fill  out  the  coupon  and 
send  it  tot»ether  with  two  labels  for 
each  recipe  book  ordered.  Soon  you  11 
be  able  to  i^iN  e  each  f»irl  her  own  copy 
of  Libby’s  Fix-Easy  Favorites  — a 
key  to  delicious,  appetizing  meals  — 
now  and  in  the  future! 


Fix-Easy  Favorites 


FREE 


WITH  TWO 
LIBBY  LABELS 


•  Tantalizing  appetizers  to  make  a  huR- 
band  proud — and  brin^  the  KuestR  back 
for  more. 

e  A  treasury  of  bright  and  tempting 
.'^alads  made  with  Libby’s  wide  selec¬ 
tion  of  tine  fruits  and  vegetables. 

e  Fix-Easy  main  dishes  that  take  little 
time — make  hearty,  good  eating  any 


^  \  *  Fix-Easy  main  dishes  tha 

^  time— make  hearty,  good 


e  Wonderful  variety  of  vegetable  ideas 
— from  creoles  to  casseroles! 

e  29  beautiful  desserts  to  add  jewel-like  color  and  the  touch  of 
fruit-sweet  goodness  that  makes  a  meal  complete! 

Starting  with  appetizers  and  going  straight  through  to  dessert, 
Fix-Easy  Favorites  will  help  your  students  solve  all  their  meal 
planning  problems  quickly  and  efficiently.  And  when  they  see 
this  attractive  color-bright  book,  they’ll  want  to  try  recipes  from 
Libby’s  Fix-Easy  Favorites  right  away! 


LIBBY.  McNEILL  & 
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Now  Available 


Intorestin^  aii«l  simpic-to-inakp 
Cla»>srooni  Sewin«  Projects  are 
shown  in  Wrifiht’s  1959  Christ¬ 
inas  Leaflet  which  inclinles  — - 

•  ISovelty  Aprons 

•  (iuest  Towels 

•  (Children's  Rihs 
and 

•  Men’s  Barbecue 
Apron 

Limit — 10  per  coupon 


WM.  E.  WRIGHT  &  SONS  CO. 

WEST  WARREN,  MASS. 


See 

Coupon 
Section 

Free  Offer  by 


WRIGHTS 


(Continued  from  pa^e  24) 

.school.  It  explains  why  doing  and  say¬ 
ing  the  right  thing  at  the  right  time 
can  be  the  key  to  developing  into  a 
well-mannered,  happy,  thoughtfiil  per¬ 
son. 

Removing  Stains  from  Fabrics,  Home 
Methods,  Home  and  Garden  Bulletin 
No.  62.  15  cents.  Superintendent  of 
Documents,  U.S.  Government  Printing 
Office,  Washington  25,  D.G.  Wry  com¬ 
plete  information  is  given  on  stain  re¬ 
movers  and  how  to  u.se  them.  This  is 
followed  with  descriptions  of  various 
stains,  gives  specific  directions  for  re¬ 
moving  75  different  types  of  stains  as 
well  as  a  general  guide  to  dealing  with 
three  general  categories  of  common 
stains:  greasy,  non-greasy,  and  stains 
that  are  a  combination  of  the  two. 

Six  to  Ei^ht:  Years  of  Discovery,  free, 
.Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Company, 

1  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  10,  New 
York.  Discusses  the  child’s  first  years 
in  sch(K)l  and  the  new  experiences  he 
will  face.  His  physical,  mental,  and 
s(K-ial  development  are  described.  Hints 
are  given  to  parents  on  helping  the 
child  adjust  to  his  new  way  of  life. 

Tfiere  Comes  a  Day,  free,  Sunkist 
CCrowers,  Box  2706,  Terminal  Annex, 
Los  Angeles  .54,  California.  Tells  how 
nutrition  effects  health,  appearance,  and 
personality.  VVTitten  for  the  teacher  of 
teen-age  students.  Good  fundamental 
information  on  all  aspects  of  nutrition, 
includes  tips  on  food  selection,  and 
gaining  or  losing  weight. 

Catalog  of  Selected  Charts  Available 
from  USD  A.  Mi.sc.  publication  799,  sin¬ 
gle  copies  free.  Superintendent  of  Docu¬ 
ments,  U.S.  Government  Printing  Office, 
Washington  25,  D.G.  Presents  a  selec¬ 
tion  of  more  than  .570  charts  prepared 
by  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 
They  are  grouped  by  subject  matter 
such  as  crops,  livest(K'k,  exports,  farm 
income  and  costs,  nutrients,  and  food 
consumption,  family  living,  marketing, 
etc.  Whenever  possible,  these  charts 
will  be  kept  curretit.  In  other  words, 
the  lines,  bars,  or  other  sxmbols  will 
Ik*  extended. 

Shoppers  Guide  to  U.S.  Grades  for 
Food,  Home  and  Garden  Bulletin  No. 
58,  10  cents.  Superintendent  of  Docu¬ 
ments,  U.  S.  Government  Printing  Of¬ 
fice,  Washington  25,  D.  G.  This  publica¬ 
tion  contains  a  list  of  all  consumer 
grades  established  by  the  USD.\  and 
.some  U.  S.  grades  that  are  used  in 
wholesale  trading.  An  explanation  of 
the  meaning  of  each  of  the  Federal 
grades  and  suggestions  on  suitable  uses 
for  some  of  the  f(K>ds  of  different  grades 
are  also  included.  A  handy  chart  shows 
all  grades  at  a  glance. 


It’s  easy  to  fight 
colds  with  this 
complete  program 

"How  to  Catch  a  Cold” 

by  Walt  Disney  Productions 

All  age  groups  enjoy  the  wonder¬ 
ful  Walt  Disney  way  of  describing 
“how  to  catch  a  cold.” 

This  16  mm.  sound  and  color 
animated  film  gives  students  an 
enjoyable  10  minute  lesson  in  cold 
prevention.  Show  it  often  .  .  .  em¬ 
phasize  good  health  practices! 

Prints  available  FREE  on  short¬ 
term  loan  for  first  showings  and 
repeat  performances. 

Plus  Poster  Highlights 

Brighten  classroom  bulletin  boards 
with  these  six  full-color  posters, 
14*  X  20*,  showing  scenes  from 
the  film. 

Entire  cold  prevention  program 
available  FREE  from  Kimberly- 
Clark  Corporation,  makers  of 
Kleenex  tissues. 

KLEENEX  it  a  IrademarK  of  the  KIMBERLY  .CLARK  CORP. 

f - 1 

I  Association  Filins.  Inc.,  Dept  PH-99-C  | 

I  347  Madison  Avenue  j 

New  York  17.  New  York  l 

I  Please  send  me  Iree.  except  lot  return  postage,  the  | 
I  16  mm.  sound  and  color  film.  "How  To  Catch  a  Cold.”  j 

I  Day  wanted  (allow  4  weeks) _  j 

I  2nd  choice  (allow  5  weeks) _  j 

I  3rd  choice  (allow  6  weeks) _  • 

I  In  addition  please  send:  j 

I _ _set  of  posters  (large  schools  may  I 

I  require  more  than  one  set)  1 


Name 

Grade 

School 

(Please  Print) 

Street 

City 

Zone 

_ State _ 
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just 

once 


Do  you  ever  feel  that  the  subject  of  money 
management  would  be  more  interesting 
to  students  if  there  were  new  teaching 
materials  available  ?  Then  we  suggest  you 
try  this  new  booklet,  “Your  Clothing 
Dollar,’’  to  see  how  favorably  students 
respond  .  .  .  and  how  quickly  they  learn. 

“Your  Clothing  Dollar”  catches  their 
interest  with  the  secrets  of  planning  a 
wardrobe  and  smart  shopping.  It  even 
includes  up-to-date  informative  charts  on 
fabrics,  finishes  and  furs.  The  booklet 
covers  all  items  of  apparel  for  men. 
women  and  children  and  discusses  cloth¬ 
ing  care  as  well  as  purchase. 


In  short,  it  helps  you  guide  students  into 
good  money  management  habits  that 
affect  their  entire  futures.  You  are  invited 
to  send  today  for  your  free  copy. 


Money  Management  Institute  of 

HOUSEHOLD  FINANCE 


Prudential  Plaza,  Chicago  1,  Illinois,  Dept.  PC-9-S9 

Please  send  me  a  complimentary  copy  of  ‘‘Your  Clothing  Dollar" 
also  include  Money  Management  Program  folder  describing  all  12 
current  booklets  and  5  filmstrip  lectures. 


.ZONE 


STATE 


CITY 


SCHOOL  OR  ORGANIZATION 


_  This  material  is  part  of 

H  Household  finance  Corporation’s  public  service  program  to  provide  expert  financial  guidance  to  American  families 
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NEW  Vogue  Young 

Fashionables 


E  14  Four  blouse  designs  to  meet  the  needs  of  your  students  at  any  level. 
Basic  learnings  are;  set  on  collar,  easy  bodice  darts,  choice  of  sleeve 
finishes  including  a  straight-band  and  French  cuff.  Sizes:  junior  miss  9  to  iSi 
misses  10  to  18.  Price  60<. 


E  15  Four  skirts  to  mix-and-match  with  blouses.  Easy  styles  (B  and  D)  for 
beginners.  Basic  learnings  are:  side  or  back  zipper,  full  kick  pleat,  2  or  4 
gore  skirt,  applied  waist^nd,  pressed  or  unpressed  pleats.  Sizes:  24  to  30. 

Price  60«. 


E  16  Three  jacket  styles  to  choose  from.  An  easy  first  tailoring  project  for 
high  school  girls.  Basic  learnings:  tailored  collar,  vent  sleeve  with  button 
closing,  easy  welt  pocket,  lined  or  unlined.  Sizes:  junior  miss  11  to  15, 
misses  10  to  18.  Price  60^. 

"E”  stands  for  easy  and  educational 
in  these  new  Vogue  Young 
Fashionables  patterns.  Students  will 
enjoy  sewing  with  them  —  they  are 
the  fashions  girls  want.  You  will 
enjoy  teaching  with  them  —  they  are 
specially  designed  to  meet  your 
teaching  requirements,  and  the 
achievement  level  of  your  students. 

E  17  Two  bodices,  two  skirts  -  switch  them  about  for  four  jumper  versions. 
Fashionable  and  versatile,  worn  with  and  without  blouse  or  jacket.  Basic 
learnings:  joining  waistline  seam,  easy-to-make  lined  bodice,  fitting 
experience  in  French-seamed  or  darted  bodices.  Sizes:  junior  miss  11  to  15, 
misses  10  to  18.  Price  75^. 

Write  for  information  about  our  integrated  teaching  aids,  and  complete  educational  service. 

Educational  Department,  Vogue  Pattern  Service,  420  Lexington  Avenue,  New  York  17,  N.  Y. 
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Sift  true  from  false  values; 

put  emphasis  on  ends,  not  means 

By  OLGA  P.  BRUCHKR 


OUR  PROFESSION  is  new,  wnipared  with  medicine  and  the  law.  But  home 
economics  today  carries  a  great  tradition  of  service,  self-sacrifice,  and  dedi¬ 
cation.  As  inheritors  of  this  tradition,  we  have  much  of  which  we  may  be  justly 
proud.  But  are  we  proud  of  the  right  things  in  the  right  way?  The  facts  of  our  pro¬ 
fessional  inheritance  are  being  highlighted  during  the  current  year,  the  50th  Anni- 
versar>  year  of  the  American  Home  Economics  Association. 

Pride  in  the  ideals,  objectives,  and  achievements  of  home  economics  has  been 
a  powerful  force  in  shaping  the  course  of  our  profession  during  the  past  half- 
century.  Indeed,  sincere  belief  in  mutual  goals  and  satisfaction  in  accomplishment 
have  brought  together  separate  individuals  into  a  group  distinguished  by  unity  of 
purpose  and  effort. 

Home  economics  attained  its  present  recognition  and  stature  by  unified  action. 
In  this  we  can  take  proper  pride.  VVe  are  living  today,  however,  in  an  age  of  organ¬ 
ization  and  we  must  be  on  the  alert  against  the  hazard  of  “professional  together¬ 
ness”;  that  is,  emphasis  on  means  rather  than  on  ends.  Our  means  are  techniques. 
Our  ends  are  services  to  people.  We  can  derive  satisfaction  from  our  techniques, 
but  we  can  be  proud  only  of  the  services  these  techniques  enable  us  to  perform. 

As  long  as  home  economists  keep  in  clear  focus  their  real  goal— service  to  man¬ 
kind— they  are  not  likely  to  develop  a  narrow  perspective.  It  is  well  for  us  to 
remember  and  take  pride  in  the  fact  that  few,  if  any,  professions  touch  so  inti¬ 
mately  the  daily  lives  of  human  Iieings  as  does  home  economics.  But  this  very  fact 
imposes  on  us  a  twofold  responsibility.  We  must  deal  with  people  and  things  both 
as  they  are  and  as  they  are  going  to  be.  In  other  words,  we  must  plan  for  tomorrow 
while  we  work  for  today. 

During  the  past  50  years,  our  profession  has  adapted  its  skills  and  techniques 
to  changing  social  and  economic  patterns  that  have  become  increasingly  complex. 
Today,  we  face  this  continuing  challenge. 

We  must,  therefore,  make  pride  in  our  profession  the  source  of  renewed  reso¬ 
lution  to  “dare  greatly  and  dream  greatly  and  let  our  work  catch  up  with  our 
dreams.” 

Miss  Briicher  is  president  of  the  American  Home  Econotnics  .\ssociation. 


Home  Economics 

50  years 
50  years 


ago— 

ahead 


At  the  Golden  Anniversary  Convention 

we  take  a  long,  clear  look  at  the  future 


IT  WAS  a  gala  aiul  important  affair— the  Golden  Anni¬ 
versary  Conference  of  the  American  Home  Economics 
Ass(K‘iati«)n  (Milwaukee,  June  23-26).  There  were  birth¬ 
day  parties  aplenty  and  much  justifiable  attention  to  the 
lour  charter  members  who  attended:  Miss  Cora  Gray, 
Miss  Garlotta  Greer,  Dr.  Benjamin  Andrews,  and  Miss 
Ix'ima  ('(M)per.  There  was  an  anniversary  luncheon  for 
I,S(K),  with  a  turu-of-the-century  costume  show  and  a 
breakfast  for  500  with  one  of  the  most  dramatic  cakes 
we  have  seen. 

S(Htn,  howeser,  we  blew  out  the  candles  on  all  the  cakes 
and  got  down  to  the  business  of  taking  stock  of  the  future. 

Since  this  cs)nference  marked  such  an  important  mile¬ 
stone  in  the  .Association’s  history,  a  committee  on  “philoso¬ 
phy  and  objectives”  had  lu'en  appointed  to  prepare  a 


report  in  the  form  of  a  brochure:  Home  Economics— \eu- 
Directiom. 

At  the  opening  session  a  panel  presentation  of  the  bro¬ 
chure  was  given  by  Dr.  Dorothy  Sc-ott,  Mrs.  Jean  Taylor, 
Dr,  Ercel  Eppnght,  and  Mrs.  Lura  H.  Stoedefalke.  The 
report  opens  with  a  definition  of  home  economics  by  Ellen 
H.  Richards,  first  president,  1909-1911: 

“Home  economics  stands  for  the  freedom  of  the 
home  from  the  dominance  of  things  and  their  due 
snlxirdination  to  ideals;  for  the  simplicity  in  material 
surroundings  which  will  most  free  the  spirit  for  the 
more  important  and  permanent  interests  of  the  home 
and  society.” 

Twelve  fundamental  abilities  needed  for  effective  per¬ 
sonal  and  family  living  aie  outlined.  They  are  to: 

•  establish  values  which  give  meaning  to  personal, 
family,  and  community  living;  select  goals  appro¬ 
priate  to  these  values;  and  progress  to  their 
achievement. 

•  create  home  and  community  environments  con¬ 
ducive  to  the  healthy  growth  and  development  of 
all  members  of  the  family  at  all  stages  of  the  family 
cycle. 

•  achieve  goml  interpersonal  relationships  within  the 
home  and  within  the  c-ommunity.  (Turn  to  pofic  108) 
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(I)  (.on^iillunl  ul  laloii 

InkiiK.  (2)  Misx  M«r\  SM<*«*ny.  (S) 

KiirLft,  Flort-iiri-  Kiilh  C.arlMMi  at 

Prnrlivnl  and  V.n-t'tl  ImioiIi.  (4) 

i«rnn>in'!i  (>«i^t'rn<ii'  (>a>l«»rd  .Ntdoon 
|ir<M-lamali«in  for  lloiiu*  Kroiioiiiir«  ^  r«-k.  (.))  Thv 
linltd  S<-lir«M‘il**r  nff«T«‘«l  «na<'k«  «f 

i^rnioin  |>r<Hiiirl!>.  (f>)  Dr.  4p.  Triit* 

(It'fl)  rlial*!  afit'r  Standard  KraiuN  ln-«'akra<<l, 

(7)  rile  (i.E.  fxliiliil  fraliirt-d  (ciicanlir  l»irllida>  rakr. 
(K)  Siniccr  li<M>lh  t.a»  rritMdrd  all  H<‘<‘k. 

(9)  A  «-n>tiiin«-  «li<iu  Ma«  part  of  anni\<‘r>ary 
prnicrain.  (10)  Alr«.  I{<m>!><'\<‘Ii  rhalK  nilli  Itorilrn 
Attard  Hinnrr.  Dr.  I’allon.  (II)  4>inili<‘U  f(a%r  a 
liallrry  nf  uindnvt  <li>>plu><>  In  AIIKA 
ronf«-r«‘nre.  (12)  All!.?.  SHri'ii*  Milli  IIF^IK  ntfi^<‘r^. 

(!.{)  I'rt‘^id<‘nl  lirnrhrr  Milli  I’rr^idrnl-elrrl  l.«l<‘. 
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By  VERA  FALCONER 


K  lAME  MOS'l  any  subject  and  you’ll  probably  locate  it 
•  ^  amon^  the  many  recent  films  and  strips  just  released. 
They  cover  the  making  ol  lanc\  desserts,  dieting,  home  light¬ 
ing,  household  cleaning,  parent  problems,  package  wrap¬ 
ping,  etc.  Some  of  the  films  are  motivational;  others  are  the 
how-to-do-it  type.  All  oiler  something  very  special  but  their 
value  depends  on  your  classes  and  how  you  pot  the  films 
to  use. 


From  tho  film  Light  as  You  Like  It,  this  still  illustrates  Mrs.  Falconer  is  director  of  the  Scholastic  .Magazines 

modern  lighting  technique;  excellent  aid  in  teaching  housing.  National  Film  and  Filmstrip  Atcards  Program. 


Foods  and  Nutrition 

General  Foods  has  just  releasetl  three  highly  practical 
filmstrips  with  emphasis  on  motivation.  They  show  step-by- 
step  reci|)es  with  simple  close-ups  enabling  students  to  see 
exactly  how  to  do  each  step.  Plenty  of  interesting  cooking 
facts,  too.  For  instance,  did  you  know  that  gelatine  will  not 
set  with  fresh  pineapple':*  The  viewer  is  encouraged  to  use 
imagination  in  creating  new  dishes  from  the  tempting  45 
colored  frames  in  each  film  accompatiied  by  a  teacher’s 
guide.  Yon  can  have  the.-.e  films  on  a  permanent  loan  basis— 
without  charge.  Write  Ceiu'ial  Foods  Kitchens,  250  North 
Street,  White  Plains.  New  York. 

Two  of  the  strips  are  about  jello.  What  Makes  a  Good 
Salad  Good  shows  teen-age  J.in  preparing  a  salad— a  vege- 
table-and-fruit  layer  concoction— for  her  mother’s  birthday 
biiHet.  .According  to  the  film,  gcMul  salads  are  supposed  to 
contain  certain  qualities:  tangy  flavor,  crisp  texture,  color, 
and  plenty  of  nutrients.  Recipes  suggest  varieties  and  un¬ 
usual  combinations  of  fniits,  vegetables,  and  cheeses.  Also 
information  on  molding  methods,  how  to  put  layers  together, 
garnishing,  and  proper  serving.  Salad  plays  up  the  fact  that 
with  a  little  imagination  ordinary  kitchen  utensils  can  lie 
interesting  molds,  thus  saving  precious  budget  money  on 
fancy  molds. 

(Continued  on  page  51) 

lliili'iiii.iiiii'iiiittii:iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii;tiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiimiiiiiiiiiiiiiii.iuiiiiiiii»iiii!i:iiiiiiiHniiiniiiitiiit<..riiiiiinirii>iii>iiiiiiniiiW'  ;niiiiiitii!iliiiiiin 


A  seen*  from  an  amusing  and  useful  film  on  grooming  and  its 
importance  to  success  in  life.  Titled:  The  Cut  of  Your  Jib. 
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Salute  the  season  in  blue  and 
green— the  skirt  with  stow¬ 
away  pockets  topped  by  the 
tailored  blouse  in  a  feminine 
fabric.  Misses’  and 
Junior  Sizes.  45^  each. 


McCALL’S 

PAnERNS 


BLOUSE, 


SKIRT, 


Refresh  yourself  in  red... 
and  the  whirl-away 
shirtwaist-so  pert.  Misses’ 
and  Junior  Sizes.  50^. 


McCall’s  5040 


McCall’s  5044 


Wish  awhile  in  red,  black,  and 
white... the  oh-so-feminine 
blouse  in  tune  with  the 
pert-’n-plaid  jumper.  Teen 
and  Junior  Sizes.  50«. 


Pick  the  provincial  print  in 
yellow  to  shine  as  the  scholar 
or  the  square  dance  queen! 
Subteen  Sizes.  50^. 


I 


j 


Rate  an  A-plus  in  your  classic 
Chanel  suit— so  smart  in 
black  and  white.  It’s  trim. 
Teen  and  Junior  Sizes.  50<. 


i, 


r 


Dear  Teacher: 


Do  you  search  for  just  the  right  picture  to 
illustrate  a  particular  color  principle? 

We  at  McCall's  Patterns  thought  you  might 
and  so  have  compiled  the  eight  photographs 
on  the  back  of  this  chart  for  your  conveni¬ 
ence.  We  have  also  jotted  dovm  some  basic 
facts  about  color  and  have  indicated  how 
the  illustrations  can  be  used  for  classroom 
activities . 

Because  color  plays  such  an  important  part 
in  our  lives,  it  seems  that  everyone  should 
learn  to  love  it  and  to  use  it  smartly.  We 
hope  that  these  pictures  and  the  accompany¬ 
ing  notes  will  help  your  students  develop  a 
discerning  eye  and  a  sense  of  good  taste  in 
the  selection  of  color  for  the  clothes  they 
construct . 


Sincerely, 


Kit  Mason 

Educational  Director 
McCall ' s  Patterns 


Fall,  1959 


NAME  IT 


Everything  under  the  sun  has  color.  Spring  flowers,  fall  leaves... 
the  whole  fabric  of  our  lives  is  made  more  beautiful  through  the 
ever-changing  colors  we  see  around  us.  However,  although  we  are 
surrounded  by  nature’s  lovely  color  arrangements,  it  seems  diffi¬ 
cult  for  the  average  person  to  combine  colors  in  a  pleasing  way. 
Yet,  when  you  realize  that  a  woman  can  be  made  to  look  more 
attractive  through  the  correct  use  of  color,  it  seems  most  important 
that  each  one  learns  to  use  color  wisely.  To  use  color  to  one’s  best 
advantage,  it  is  necessary  to  know  certain  basic  facts  in  order  to 
see  color  as  it  really  is.  So  let’s  begin  at  the  very  beginning.  Let’s 
name  the  color  or  hue. 

Although  there  are  hundreds  and  hundreds  of  different  colors,  they 
are  all  made  from  three- red,  yellow,  and  blue.  These  basic  hues 
are  called  primary  colors.  When  two  primary  colors  are  combined 
in  equal  parts,  secondary  colors  are  created— orange,  green,  and 
purple.  This  type  of  combination  can  continue  indefinitely,  giving 
us  infinite  variety  in  color. 

However,  this  is  not  the  only  way  to  create  a  difference  in  color. 
Some  colors  are  light  or  dark,  bright  or  dull.  The  quality  of  light¬ 
ness  or  darkness  is  known  as  the  value  of  the  color.  Tints  are  made 
by  adding  white  to  the  color;  shades  by  adding  black.  The  quality 
of  brightness  or  dullness  is  described  as  the  intensity  of  the  color. 

Often  special  names  are  given  to  new  colors,  such  as  ember  red 
and  avocado  green.  Often  such  terminology  leads  to  confusion.  It 
is  better  to  train  the  eye  to  dissect  a  hue  into  its  various  parts-red, 
orange,  yellow,  green,  blue,  and  purple,  and  decide  on  its  value 
and  intensity.  For  instance,  if  you  hear  a  color  described  as  dark 
dull  yellow-green  you  immediately  can  imagine  how  it  looks.  To 
help  your  students  develop  this  ability,  use  these  color  photographs. 
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The  size  of  an  object  is  also  influenced  by  the  value  and  intensity 
of  the  color.  Colors,  light  in  value  and  bright  in  intensity,  seem 
to  increase  the  size,  whereas  colors  that  are  dark  in  value  and  dull 
in  intensity  appear  to  decrease  the  size.  A  good  way  to  test  this 
fact  is  by  looking  at  your  feet  in  white  and  in  black  shoes;  shiny 
patent  leather  and  suede.  Surprised? 

You  should  also  remember  in  selecting  colors  that  light  colors 
reflect  light  making  a  person  actually  feel  cooler,  whereas  dark 
colors  absorb  light  making  one  feel  warmer.  This  is  the  reason  for 
wearing  white  costumes  in  the  tropics. 


The  power  of  white  to  reflect  light  and  black  to  absorb  light  should 
be  considered  when  choosing  colors  to  be  worn  next  to  your  face. 
Black  seems  to  remove  the  color  from  your  skin.  This  is  the  reason 
for  wearing  a  light  collar  on  a  dark  dress.  Notice  how  many  white 
collars  have  been  used  to  give  a  flattering  effect  in  the  outfits 
shown  on  the  color  chart. 


TRICKS  WITH  COLOR 

Do  you  realize  that  colors  can  create  illusions?  They  can  make 
you  feel  warmer  or  cooler.  They  can  even  make  you  appear  larger 
or  smaller.  And  they  can  cause  your  skin  to  seem  clear  and  lovely 
or  very  red  or  very  yellow.  Because  color  can  play  these  tricks,  it  is 
important  that  you  use  it  correctly. 

Red  and  orange  seem  to  give  an  impression  of  warmth;  blue  and 
blue-violet,  of  coolness.  Keep  this  in  mind  when  selecting  colors 
to  wear  at  various  times  of  the  year.  In  winter,  colors  in  the  red 
family  will  seem  so  much  more  pleasing  than  they  do  in  summer. 

Hues  containing  red  and  yellow  are  called  advancing  colors;  those 
containing  blue,  receding.  As  you  know,  advancing  colors  make  an 
object  seem  closer  and  in  turn  larger.  On  the  other  hand,  receding 
colors  make  an  object  seem  further  away  and  of  course  smaller. 


GOOD  DESIGN  HELPS 


With  such  a  profusion  of  color,  it  is  often  difficult  to  use  color 
so  that  the  effect  is  pleasing.  It  is  so  easy  to  employ  too  much 
color  or  the  wrong  kind.  Therefore,  it  seems  wise  to  follow  a 
few  guides  based  on  the  principles  of  design. 

Balance  of  color  is  important,  especially  when  forceful  and  weak 
hues  are  used  together.  A  good  rule  to  follow  at  such  times  is  the 
one  that  states  that  the  larger  the  area  to  be  covered,  the  less 
intense  the  color  should  be;  the  smaller  the  area,  the  brighter  the 
color  can  be. 

The  amount  of  color  to  use  is  also  a  matter  of  good  proportion. 
Subtle  variations  in  the  hue  and  the  amounts  of  color  used  will 
create  an  interesting  effect.  Too  much  repetition  of  one  color 
is  monotonous.  For  instance,  the  same  color  used  for  hat,  bag, 
gloves,  and  shoes  does  not  produce  a  pleasing  effect.  One  dark, 
one  light,  and  one  bright  hue  when  used  in  the  correct  amounts 
usually  produce  a  pretty  color  design. 


c 


One  color  should  be  emphasized  in  a  design.  This  hue  does  not 
have  to  be  bright.  In  fact,  it  is  often  a  subdued  color  in  a  personal 
design. 

A  rhythmic  feeling  will  be  developed  in  a  design  if  the  colors  are 
placed  properly  and  used  in  correct  amounts.  The  eye  will  seem 
to  glide  from  one  hue  to  the  repeated  one. 


o 
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Naturally,  it  is  important  that  any  color  combination  gives  a  feel¬ 
ing  of  harmony.  To  produce  such  an  arrangement,  the  colors  should 
seem  to  belong  together.  This  may  be  done  by  combining  related 
colors  as  in  a  monochromatic  and  analogous  harmony;  contrasting 
colors  as  in  a  complementary  harmony. 
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EFFECTIVE  COMBINATIONS 


Have  you  ever  noticed  that  a  color  combination  does  not  always 
create  the  effect  you  wish?  For  instance,  a  color  may  emphasize 
an  adjacent  color  so  that  it  becomes  glaring,  or  it  may  make  it  seem 
dull  and  lifeless.  This  is  an  important  point  to  consider  when  select¬ 
ing  colors  to  make  your  hair,  skin,  and  eyes  look  prettier. 


A  hue  may  be  emphasized  by  repeating  the  color  or  by  using  a 
contrasting  hue.  When  repeating  the  color,  the  same  hue  is  used 
but  in  a  different  intensity.  A  large  amount  of  the  same  color  but 
of  low  intensity  is  placed  close  to  the  color  to  be  emphasized;  a 
small  amount  of  a  bright  color  placed  some  distance  from  the 
color  will  have  the  same  effect. 


Both  colors  become  more  intense  when  two  contrasting  hues  are 
placed  together.  White  makes  black  and  gray  seem  brighter.  A 
color  seems  more  emphatic  when  combined  with  a  neutral  color, 
especially  black  or  white.  Complementary  colors  when  placed  next 
to  each  other  will  seem  brighter. 


In  case  you  wish  to  subdue  a  color,  combine  it  with  a  slightly  dif 
ferent  hue  of  low  intensity. 


It  should  also  be  remembered  that  a  light  color  has  power  to  attract 
and  hold  the  attention  of  the  eye.  This  trait  makes  it  possible  to 
camouflage  figure  irregularities  by  attracting  the  eye  to  a  more 
attractive  feature.  If  several  light  areas  are  used,  the  eye  will  dart 
from  one  to  another.  Unless  they  are  placed  advantageously,  they 
can  cause  the  figure  to  appear  shorter  and  stouter.  ^ 


FACIAL  FLATTERY 

Tones  of  the  skin,  hair,  and  eyes  vary  so  widely  that  it  is  impossible 
to  give  definite  rules  for  color  selection  that  will  be  flattering  for 
everyone.  Probably  the  best  results  are  obtained  by  actually  testing 
the  colors  against  the  face.  However,  this  isn’t  always  possible.  In 
such  cases,  perhaps  these  suggestions  will  prove  helpful. 


Generally,  the  skin  is  considered  first  when  selecting  a  color  for 
a  costume.  The  skin  is  composed  of  varying  amounts  of  red  and 
yellow.  Naturally,  you  will  want  to  subdue  a  predominance  of  either 
of  these  tones.  By  remembering  that  color  can  be  emphasized  by 
repetition  or  contrast,  you  will  avoid  complementary  colors,  such  as 
green,  if  your  skin  is  ruddy  and  purple  if  it  is  sallow.  You  won’t  wear 
yellow  if  there  is  a  predominance  of  yellow  in  your  skin  tone  or  red 
if  there  is  too  much  red.  Usually,  dark  colors  grayed  in  tones  are 
becoming  to  a  person  with  a  florid  complexion,  but  should  be 
avoided  if  the  skin  is  yellow. 

Although  a  dark  color  can  create  a  dramatic  effect  if  worn  by  a 
person  with  a  clear  white  skin,  it  is  usually  better  for  a  person  with 
a  pale  complexion  to  avoid  it.  Large  amounts  of  bright  color  will 
have  the  same  effect.  A  light-colored  collar  or  a  scarf  worn  next  to 
the  face  will  give  a  flattering  effect.  To  emphasize  the  pink  tones 
in  the  cheeks,  wear  greens  and  blue-greens. 


If  your  skin  is  dark  in  tone,  you  will  find  the  blue-greens  especially 
becoming.  Grayed  medium  colors  will  be  more  pleasing  than  the 
very  bright,  light,  or  dark. 

To  emphasize  the  color  of  the  hair,  you  will  find  that  light  colors 
make  black  and  dark  brown  hair  seem  darker,  whereas  dark  colors 
will  emphasize  the  golden  lights  in  blonde  hair. 


Sometimes,  a  person  with  lovely  eyes  wants  to  enhance  her 
beauty.  This  can  be  done  by  repeating  the  color  of  the  eyes  in 
small  amounts  of  a  bright  color,  large  amounts  of  a  grayed  one, 
or  by  using  complementary  colors. 
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FIGURE  FLATTERY 


Although  colors  are  usually  chosen  to  enhance  the  beauty  of  the 
face,  their  effect  on  the  figure  should  not  be  forgotten.  We  have 
already  mentioned  the  power  of  certain  colors  to  create  optical 
illusions.  Remember  how  dark,  grayed,  and  receding  colors  make 
the  figure  appear  smaller,  whereas  light,  bright,  and  advancing  colors 
make  it  seem  larger.  Although  black  makes  the  figure  look  smaller, 
it  does  clearly  define  the  outline.  In  case  you  want  to  camouflage 
a  figure  irregularity,  such  as  heavy  hips,  you  will  want  to  avoid 
the  use  of  black  and  instead  use  colors  that  blend  with  the  back¬ 
ground.  Medium  or  grayed  colors  will  achieve  this  effect. 

The  tall  and  well-proportioned  figure  is  fortunate.  She  can  wear 
all  types  of  colors.  She  can  even  introduce  strong  color  contrasts 
in  her  outfit,  dividing  the  costume  into  definite  parts. 

The  tall,  angular  figure  can  also  use  color  in  many  ways.  Two-color 
costumes  will  be  good.  They  give  an  illusion  of  soft  roundness 
which  she  needs. 

The  tall,  heavy  figure  should  wear  color  carefully.  She  should  avoid 
colors  which  will  add  bulk  to  her  large  figure.  Grayed  medium 
colors  that  make  the  outline  indefinite  will  be  best.  Sometimes,  a 
front  panel  of  a  lighter  color  will  create  a  slimming  illusion. 

The  short,  slender  figure  will  find  one-color  costumes  most  flat-  j 
tering.  Designs  using  two-colors,  such  as  a  light  blouse  and  dark  ' 
skirt  should  be  avoided. 

The  short,  stout  figure  should  also  wear  one-color  costumes.  Dark 
or  medium  in  value  colors  will  make  the  figure  appear  taller  and 
thinner.  Light  and  bright  colors,  as  well  as  costumes  that  have  a 
definite  contrast  in  color  should  be  avoided. 

When  the  figure  is  out  of  proportion  in  certain  areas,  it  will  be 
best  to  wear  medium-grayed  colors.  Light  and  bright  colors,  as 
well  as  sharp  contrasts,  will  seem  to  emphasize  the  imperfection. 
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CHART  A  COLOR  SCHEME 


In  planning  a  wardrobe,  it  is  most  important  that  you  have  a  definite 
color  scheme.  Unless  you  do,  the  various  garments  and  accessories 
will  not  seem  to  belong  together.  This  lack  of  coordination  will 
cause  colors  to  clash.  This  is  not  a  happy  situation. 


In  order  to  avoid  such  a  condition,  there  are  certain  things  you 
can  do.  First,  decide  on  your  most  becoming  colors.  If  you  like 
one  especially  well  and  it  can  be  used  as  a  basic  color  then  make 
this  your  background  color.  Of  course,  a  basic  color  should  com¬ 
bine  nicely  with  a  variety  of  other  colors. 


Usually,  the  basic  color  is  used  for  garments  which  must  be  worn 
for  several  years  such  as  a  coat  or  suit.  This  seems  to  be  the  most 
satisfying  plan  for  “carry-over”  clothing.  This  allows  you  to  introduce 
unusual  or  livelier  colors  for  interesting  accents  in  the  wardrobe. 


Colors  dark  in  value,  creating  a  neutral  effect  are  usually  the  ones 
most  frequently  used  for  a  basic  color.  Black,  navy  blue,  and  brown 
fall  into  this  category.  Although  bright  colors  can  be  used,  it  is 
usually  best  to  avoid  them  unless  you  can  change  your  entire  ward¬ 
robe  frequently.  A  person  seems  to  tire  of  colors  of  high  intensity 
quicker  than  those  in  the  subdued  group. 


As  soon  as  the  basic  color  is  chosen,  all  other  colors  should  be 
considered  with  it  in  mind.  Each  new  piece  of  apparel  should 
blend  with  it.  Gradually  a  color  scheme  will  evolve  which  will  make 
your  new  wardrobe  more  attractive  and  satisfying  to  wear. 


Often  you  hear  a  person  mention  that  a  basic  color  gives  a  monoto¬ 
nous  look  to  a  wardrobe.  Immediately,  you  can  decide  that  such  an 
individual  hasn’t  learned  to  employ  color  wisely  and  well.  She  lacks 
imagination.  There  is  no  reason  to  look  like  a  “little  graybird.” 


A  wide  variety  for  your  fall  classes 


The  second  film.  Desserts  in  Color,  has  Peggy,  home 
economist,  show  how  she  creates  Jello  desserts— demonstrat¬ 
ing  a  basic  way  to  prepare  Jello— whipping,  layering,  shap¬ 
ing,  when  to  add  fruit  or  cream,  how  to  iinmold  and  garnish. 
These  basic  techniques,  suggests  Peggy,  should  be  used  in 
creating  your  own  desserts. 

Jelly  Jewels,  the  third  film,  discusses  jelly  with  step-by- 
step  demonstration  of  the  short-lwril  methrxl.  Jewels  shows 
the  c^jotrasting  methods  used  by  grandmother  who  had  to 
use  green  fniit  to  get  pectin  for  jelling.  There’s  an  explana¬ 
tion  of  the  need  for  balanc-ed  amounts  of  fniit  acid,  sugar, 
and  pectin  for  successful  jelling.  Naturally,  modem  Sure- 
Jell  was  used  in  the  film  to  supply  the  needed  irectin.  In¬ 
cluded  are  several  uses  for  jelly:  in  rolls,  as  a  glaze  for  ham, 
as  a  garnish,  and  in  desserts.  The  film  also  teaches  proper 
storage  and  unmolding. 

Eat  Turkey— Feel  Perky  (a  76-frame,  color  filmstrip;  runs 
14  minutes.  Can  lie  used  with  or  without  its  33  1/3  record¬ 
ing.  National  Turkey  Federation,  P.O.  Box  69,  Mount 
Morris,  111.)  discusses  the  Cornell  University  studies  which 
found  turkey  meat  high  in  protein  and  low  in  calories.  The 
strip  emphasizes  our  need  for  protein  and  the  dangers  of 
overweight.  Turkey  is  presented  as  an  any-season  food,  not 
just  holiday  fare.  To  tempt  you,  there  are  illustrations  of 
many  turkey  dishes:  roasted,  broiled,  fried,  braised,  cold, 
hot.  .  .  .  There  are  suggestions  for  uses  of  leftover  meat, 
loads  of  useful  information,  and  many  interesting  ideas. 

The  United  States  Fish  and  VV’ildlife  Service  (U.  S.  De¬ 
partment  of  the  Interior,  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service,  Wash¬ 
ington  25,  D,  C.)  offers  Outdoor  Fish  Cookery  (color,  about 
30  mins.),  the  16th  in  their  free-loan  series.  This  film  misses 
somewhat  because  it  combines  historical  data  with  cooking 
without  making  traditional  cooking  methods  quite  clear 


enough  to  follow.  There  are  nine  traditional  American  fish 
“cook-outs”  shown  in  different  parts  of  the  country;  they  are 
Indian  salmon,  barbeque,  shrimp  boil,  lobster  boil,  clambake, 
mullet  smoking,  oyster  roast.  Any  one  of  the  cook-outs 
would  be  fun  to  try  in  your  own  back  yard,  but  unfortunate¬ 
ly  more  screen  time  is  devoted  to  tradition  rather  than 
method.  Some  of  the  cooking  you  and  your  class  can  easily 
figure  out;  others  are  far  from  clear.  Because  of  the  “heri¬ 
tage”  of  these  dishes,  you  may  want  to  use  the  film— and 
perhaps  ask  your  class  to  try  to  write  out  some  useable 
recipes  for  the  nine  c-ook-outs. 

Other  films  from  the  same  source  are:  Fish  Cookery  with 
Savoir,  “Shrimp  Please,”  Shrimp  Tips  from  New  Orleans, 
How  to  Fillet  Fish,  Sardine  Tips  from  Maine,  Sea  Fresh.  Ask 
for  “Fishery  Motion  Pictures,”  Fishery  Leaflet  438,  which 
descrilres  these  and  other  films. 

Two  new  films  and  a  filmstrip  are  in  final  production  as 
we  go  to  press  so  a  screening  is  not  possible.  However,  the 
prcxlucers  have  providetl  these  summaries. 

Song  of  the  Salad  is  a  35  mm  filmstrip  in  full  color  accom¬ 
panied  by  a  teacher’s  guide  (both  free)  courtesy  of  H.  J. 
Heinz  Company.  Song  shows  the  preparation  of  sitlads, 
dressing,  selection  and  care  of  greens,  gives  imjjortance  of 
salads  in  the  daily  diet;  contains  recipes  and  correct  serving 
tec‘hni<jues.  Geared  to  the  teen-ager,  the  film  shows  them 
preparing  and  serving  many  different  salads.  They  are  ac¬ 
tually  impelled  to  creativity.  (Write  Home  Economics  De¬ 
partment.  H.  J.  Heinz  Company,  Box  28  D-12,  Pittsburgh 
30,  Pennsylvania.) 

Two  new  Kraft-sponsored  films  are  being  readied  for  early 
fall  (free  loan  from  Sterling  Movies,  U-S-.A.,  43  West  61st 
St.,  New  York  23,  New  York).  Both  films  will  be  available 
(Continued  on  tmge  126) 


Mama  shows  Papa  th«  empty  vitamin  jar  and  tells  him  to  go  out  and  buy  a 
supply  for  their  children.  Delightful  and  instructive  cartoon  picture,  A  Sure  Thing, 


One  of  the  fashions  shown  in  a  new  series 
titled:  New  Star  in  the  World  of  Wool. 
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Suits  and  separates  mate  with  costume  blouses  or  matched  accessories 


The  big  news  in  fashion  is  the  return  to  classical  lines. 

Easy,  wearable,  waistline-defined  fashions  are  shown  for 
all  ages,  (-oats  are  simple-  slim  or  lK*lted.  The  belted  polo 
coat  returns  in  all  fabrics  and  colors.  Ensembles  will  play  a 
major  teen-a^e  role;  separates  will  have  a  costumed  look. 
Simple  feminine  sheaths  will  lx*  topped  by  Chanel-type, 
man-tailored,  or  cropped  jackets.  Suits  will  follow  the  clas¬ 
sic  tradition. 

l)r«-sses  are  prettier,  more  flattering  to  your  figure.  Waist¬ 
lines  receive  attention  through  belts  or  darting.  Skirts  are 
mostly  slim,  but  late  tall  will  see  them  gently  Hared.  Shirt- 
uaists  are  still  a  favorite  day  or  evening,  Ix'loved  by  the 
back-to-school  set  and  th»‘ir  older  sisters. 

Aller-fiv<-  fashions  bring  in  a  softer,  dressier  silhouette. 
I)iess-np  clothes  will  be  marked  by  large,  shaped  collars, 
sleeves  that  are  full  and  flowing,  tunics  and  tiered  skirts. 

The  reviv.d  of  classic  lines  shows  itself  clearly  in  the  tex- 
tin<'.  color,  and  design  of  tall  fabrics.  T«‘xture  is  important. 
Hiblx'd  and  diagonal  weaves  are  seen  in  cotton,  wool,  silks. 


and  synthetics.  Diagonal  printed  weaves  are  new.  Shaggy 
cottons  have  surface  interest  through  fringing.  Tweeds,  bas¬ 
ket  weaves,  and  rattan  weaves  have  Ix'en  flattened.  Mohair 
loops  continue,  but  new  effects  are  achieved  through  the 
addition  of  reindeer  hair,  fibrene,  hemp,  and  rabbit  hair. 
Bulky  and  lacy  knits  in  wool  jersey  are  smart  and  durable, 
(lorduroy  and  velveteen  will  gain  wide  acceptance  in  rich 
jewel-like  colors. 

Fashionable  Fabrics 

Ghecks,  plaids,  and  striiH-s  will  attain  more  popularity 
than  ever.  .Mohair  loops  are  used  on  some  plaids.  W'hile  not 
as  vivid  as  last  ya'ar’s  crop,  they  are  still  rich  with  an 
antiepjed  l(K)k.  Plaid-vv  ithin-plaid  weaves  look  new.  Stripes 
are  seen  in  neat  tie  patterns  and  pin  stripes.  Some  are  of 
the  bold,  regimental,  or  Homan  variety,  ('hecks  are  im 
portant  on  their  own  or  as  a  background  for  plaids. 

I’aisleys  arc  romantic,  my  stt'rions,  and  more  subdued  than 
(Continued  on  fxifie  54) 


Dress  and  jacket  costume  with  slender  dress  in 
wool  crepe,  cardigan  jacket  in  coordinated 
wool  plaid.  AAcCalt's  #5029,  sizes  10-18,  65^. 


Sleek  blouse  with  dolman  sleeves  tops 
flared,  wrap  skirt  outlined  in  braid. 
Both  are  made  in  soft  wool  flannel. 
Advance  #9110,  sizes  10-16,  50^. 


f 


Dut  Costumed 


Slim  skirt  and  sleeveless  jacket  are  teamed  with 
soft  blouse.  Butterick  separates  #9106,  sizes 
10-40,  SOo;  blouse  #8097,  sizes  10-20,  350. 


Suit  has  slim  skirt,  deep-yolked  jacket  with 
all-in-one  sleeves.  Separate  hood  matches 
blouse.  Vogue  #4028,  Sizes  10-16,  9-15,  $1.50. 


High-waisted,  slim  skirt 
with  matching  stole  in 
bold  plaid  wool,  jersey 
blouse  completes  cos¬ 
tume.  Simplicity  pat¬ 
terns,  skirt  and  stole 
#3115,  waist  sizes 
23'^-30,  400;  blouse 
#3165,  in  sizes  11-18, 


i 


Two  patterns  are  combined  to 
make  suit  shown  below.  Vogue 
jacket  #9790,  sixes  10>16,  60r; 
skirt  #9201,  sixes  24-32,  60<\ 


Clever  blouse  can  be  wrapped 
to  front  or  bock.  Skirt  has  wide 
waistband.  Advance  pattern 
#9103,  sixes  10-16,  11-15,  50c. 


iK'fore.  Many  designs  reflect  old  tapestries  with  antiqued 
c'olorings  and  wrought-iron  scroll  designs.  Both  geometries 
and  provincials  are  coming  to  the  foreground  and  show 
more  background  c'olor.  Similar  feeling  is  seen  in  the  tie- 
print  cottons  and  synthetic's. 

Dress-up  fabrics  have  an  opulent  look.  Cashmere,  pure 
silks,  cut  velvet  on  sheers,  metallic  bnK-ades  in  both  cotton 
and  silk,  printed  silk  satires  and  ottomans  add  dash  to  the 
evening  wardrolx*. 

Preferred  Colors 

Colors  have  a  toned-down  heathery  feeling  in  such  fami¬ 
lies  as  bronzine  green,  caramel  green  tints,  and  Citroen 
green.  Tokay  and  burgundy  wine  tints  are  mixed  with 
greens  and  browns. 

Gray  returns  to  the  fashion  sc-ene  both  as  a  solid  and  as 
a  gray  glow— achieved  through  pin  stripes,  tiny  checks,  or 
glen  plaids.  Camel-hair  color  is  often  combined  with  gray. 
Amlx*r  hue  as  an  oxertone  gives  golds  an  antiqued  look;  on 
green  it  bronzes;  on  brown  it  lightens  and  enriches.  Red  is 
combined  with  any  of  these  colors  for  a  new  approach.  Tfie 
combination  will  Ire  seen  in  plaids,  stripes,  and  prints.  Some 
blue-cast  reds  and  peacwk  blues  are  featured. 


Gigantic  buttons  fasten  wraparound  skirt  topped 
by  jersey  blouse.  Simplicity  blouse  #3165,  sixes 
11-18,  40(‘;  skirt  #3166,  sixes  2314-28,  40^. 
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Does  “PAQ”  sound  Hke  some  kind  of  television  quiz, 
or  a  new  detergent?  Actually,  it’s  just  a  way  of 
expressing  something  that  is  at  the  a>re  of  teaching  success. 
It  stands  for  “personal  appearance  quotient”— the  ratio 
between  pride  in  personal  apjiearance  and  pride  in  achieve¬ 
ment;  the  connection  Iretween  appearance,  personality, 
confidence,  and  achievement. 

It’s  what  makes  you  wear  a  pretty  new  hat  to  the  first 
faculty  tea,  and  it’s  what  makes  you  welcome  your  class 
on  the  first  day  wearing  your  most  becoming  dress.  It’s 
the  feeling  of  looking  your  best  that  gives  you  that  extra 
bit  of  confidenc'e  to  help  you  breeze  through  a  tense 
situation. 

I’ve  often  found  m>stlf  applying  the  “F.\Q”  principle 
at  home.  When  I’m  making  a  dress.  I’m  careful  to  have 
my  hair  comlred  and  my  lipstick  on  straight  for  the  first 
fitting.  Somehow,  this  little  bit  of  attention  to  grooming 
gives  me  more  pride  in  the  dress  I’m  making,  and  that 
pride  encourages  me  to  sew  carefully  and  accurately. 

You  recognize  the  importance  of  “P.AQ”  in  your  own 
lives.  But  it’s  even  more  essential  to  your  students.  Many 
of  them  are  young  and  inexjrerienced.  Many  suffer  from 
feelings  of  inferiority  and  shyness  without  knowing  why. 

.4nd  just  as  it’s  impossible  to  be  a  gracious  hostess 
when  your  silver  is  tarnished,  it’s  often  impossible  for 
your  students  to  respond  in  class  when  they  lack  pride 
in  their  ap|>carance. 

.A  teacher  told  me  of  an  incident  that  expresses  |ierfectly 
the  importance  of  “P.AQ.  ”  .A  little  girl  named  Rachel  en¬ 
tered  a  seventh  grade  sewing  class.  She  was  poorly  dressed 
in  dirty,  almost  threadbare  clothes.  Even  her  hair  was 
unkempt.  Rachel  sat  apart  from  the  other  students,  and 
appeared  to  take  no  interest  in  thr-  class  projects. 

Her  teacher  worried  alM)ut  her,  and  finally  determined 
to  do  what  she  could  to  help  Rachel.  She  discovered  that 
red  was  Rachel’s  favorite  color  and  helped  her  to  make 
a  pair  of  white  panties,  edged  in  bright  red  bias  ta|)e,  and 
set  off  by  her  own  initials  in  bright  red. 

These  panties  were  the  first  pretty  thing  the  child  had 
owned  in  years.  The  other  children  admired  them,  and 
consulted  Rachel  on  making  similar  ones.  Gradually 
Rachel  changed.  She  inr|uired  about  laundering  the  panties, 
and  this  interest  in  cleanliness  was  reflected  in  her  other 
{Continued  on  page  84) 


Away  we  go  on  a  great  adventure!  School  it  a  new,  exciting  world  of  playing,  learning,  and  making  friends. 


Child  Development 


HOW  MIK;H  freedom  to  allow  ehildriMi  at  diHereiit  a^es 
and  stages  is  apparently  still  a  ipiestion  that  is  diliieidt 
lor  many  people  to  answer.  Jane  \V'lntl)rc*ad  writes  about 
this  s»d)jeet  in  an  article,  “VN'ho  Says  I  Don’t  Know  Best?”, 
published  in  McCdU’s  September  19.58  and  later  condensed 
in  the  jannary  19.59  Readers  Difiesi.  Speaking  from  her  ex- 
perienee  as  a  parent,  Mrs.  Whitbread  says  that  she,  like 
many  of  her  eonteini^orarie.s,  was  timid  about  attempting 
to  inflnenee  her  ehildren— he.sifant  about  setting  standards 
of  conduct  and  lK*havior,  fearing  that  sh«*  might  interfere 
with  pr«‘determined  development.  .Mrs.  Whitbread  feels 
that:  “We  have  discarded  the  authoritarian  approach  of  the 
N’ictorian  parent,  but  we  also  have  cast  off  the  old-fashioned 
\  aloes.  We  have  in  its  place  a  yawning  insecurity  about 
what’s  right.” 

Views  on  Discipline 

The  author  comes  to  the  conclusion  that  children  want 
limits,  to  relieve  them  of  the  re.sponsibility  of  ch(M)sing  Ix*- 
fore  they  are  old  enough  to  feel  safe  in  their  ehoice.  But 
lH*yond  this  they  want  limits  as  evidenee  of  their  parraits’ 
attention,  eare,  and  concern. 

.Some  of  the  controversial  points  raised  and  examples 
used  in  this  article  might  stimulate  prosocative  di.scussion 
on  the  pros  and  cons  of  discipline. 


Current  opinion  from  magazines  and  booklets 

Setting  reasonable  limits  to  help  cliildren  deselop  self- 
discipline,  self-respect  and  self-reliance,  is  discussed  h\ 
.\rline  B.  .\uerbach  in  a  eoncise  booklet,  I’he  Why  and  lion 
of  Discipline,  4()c  a  copy,  available  from  the  Child  StiuK 
.As.swiation  of  .\merica,  Inc.,  132  East  74th  Street,  New 
York  21,  New  York. 

“The  more  a  child  feels  loved  and  appreciated  for  him¬ 
self,”  stresses  Mrs.  .\nerbaeh,  “the  more  readily  will  he 
accept  rea.sonable  limits.  .  .  On  the  other  hand,  a  child 
is  likely  to  balk  at  a  request,  uo  matter  how  reasonable  it 
may  be,  if  he  feels  that  the  person  who  makes  it  is  critieal 
or  not  really  interested.” 

This  booklet  gives  yon  insight  into  children’s  iK'havior 
.it  different  stages  of  growth,  thus  making  it  easier  to  ilecide 
when  and  what  sort  of  di.scipline,  rules,  or  regulations,  are 
most  I'ffective  at  various  age  levels. 

What  “brand”  of  di.scipline— strict  or  permissive*— is  1k*.sI 
for  children?  This  controversial  question  is  discussed  in 
detail  by  Helen  Pnner  in  the  .April  1959  issue  of  Vaienis' 
Mafiazine.  Her  article,  “Discipline:  Strict  or  Permissive?", 
brings  out  the  fact  that,  contrarv  to  popular  assumption, 
most  middle-class  .American  families  do  not  raise  their 
children  permissively,  and  points  to  .several  studies  which 
substantiate  this  fact. 

P'or  example,  according  to  anthropologist  John  W.  .M. 
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Resources 

capsuled  for  use  in  your  classroom 

Whiting  of  the  Harvard  Graduate  School  of  Education, 
middle-class  American  parents  usually  raise  their  children 
more  strictly  than  most  other  swieties  ot  the  world. 

Parents  descril)ed  as  [x-miissive,  states  the  author,  agree 
on  these  procedures.  “.  .  .  self-demand  with  a  baby;  there¬ 
after  food  and  meals  based  on  what,  when,  and  how  a  child 
choses;  sleeps  when  sleepy— no  regular  naps  or  iMxltime; 
later,  toilet  training  based  on  the  child’s  readiness;  toy- 
and-room  order  left  up  to  the  child;  sex  play  ac-cepted; 
angry,  quarrelsome  play  accepted,  hostility  against  the 
parents  acct'ptcd;  choice  of  friends,  T\’  programs,  comic 
books  left  completely  to  the  child.  .  . 

Mrs.  Puner  also  reports  on  residts  of  a  study  conducted 
by  Dr.  Goodwin  Watson  ot  Columbia  University  Teachers 
College,  indicating  that  permi.ssive  children  tend  to  Ire 
highly  creative,  spontaneous,  original,  and  self-reliant. 

Other  studies  conducted  by  leading  sociologist.  Dr.  Wil¬ 
liam  H.  Sewell  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin  show  that 
“American  parents  are  not  consistently  one-method  parents. 
They  may  be  permissive  with  feeding  or  toilet  training, 
for  example,  or  during  a  particular  period  of  a  child’s  life, 
but  be  restrictive  with  some  other  aspects  of  training,  or 
in  .some  other  period.” 

Signs  of  emotional  balance  in  growing  children  are  spot- 
(Coutinued  on  page  86) 


Well,  I'm  all  set.  My  teacher  said  I  selected  a  well- 
balanced  lunch.  Hope  one  of  my  friends  comes  along. 


Just  hold  that  pose.  And  don't  be  jeolous,  old  pal.  I  still 
love  you  best  and  this  sculpture  may  make  us  both  famous. 
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Four  schools  report  successful  techniques  with  breakfast  programs 

How  We  Made 


Interschool  Cooperation 

WIDE-EYKl)  with  excitemnit,  28  first  5?ratlers  marched 
to  Kelso  Higl)  ScIkk)!!  “Boy,  are  we  hunjiry!”  they  ex¬ 
claimed  as  they  entered  the  home  c'coiiomics  room  for 
breakfast. 

They  were  attending  one  of  oiir  IcmkIs  and  nutrition  units 
taught  in  the  freshman  homemaking  classes  at  Kelso  High 
Sch(H)l.  To  understand  the  purpose*  of  this  unit  you  should 
know  the  hackground  of  our  first  and  ninth  grade  program 
planning. 

In  the  ninth  grade  we  consider  these  learning  experiences. 

1.  The  importance  of  a  good  breakfast 

2.  The  iin|M>rtance  of  g(M)d  nutrition 

3.  How  to  select  menus  for  children,  considering: 

a.  likc's  and  dislikes 
h.  ease  of  eating 

c.  f(MMl  that  can  Im*  prepared  ahead  of  time  or  with 
easy  last-minute  preparation 

d.  attractiveness  in  color  and  texture 

e.  nutritional  adeejuacy 

4.  The  psychology  of  small  servings;  then  sec'onds,  if  re- 
«|uestc*d 

.5.  Planning  and  making  of  place  cards 

a.  something  guests  can  take  ln)me 

b.  correct  six*lling  of  names 

c.  ease  to  make,  clever,  and  colorful 

d.  inexpensive 

6.  Designing  a  “Train  of  GcmkI  Eating”  poster  for  the 
youngsters  to  put  on  their  bulletin  board 
7.  How  to  greet  and  seat  the  children. 

(Continued  on  fxific  S9) 


An  On-Going  Program 

SOME  YE.\RS  ago  the  teachers  in  Spokane  public  schools 
who  taught  seventh  grade  homemaking  made  a  stuefy 
of  the  breakfast-eating  habits  of  students  in  their  classes. 
Students  were  asked  what  the\  had  eaten  for  breakfast  on 
specific  days.  The  focxls  reported  were  organized  into  a  list 
and  the  following  term  this  cheek  list  was  presented  to  stu¬ 
dents  who  had  no  previous  instruction  in  this  unit.  It  was 
found  that  a  wide  variety  of  foods,  mans  of  them  not 
usually  considered  breakfast  items,  were  being  eaten. 

The  study  indicated  that  a  large  per  cent  were  eating 
some  breakfast.  But  in  many  cases  the  meal  patterns  were 
not  as  nutritionally  aderjuate  as  desirable. 

For  some  years  Spokane  homemaking  teachers  pre.seuled 
the  breakfast  unit  at  seventh  grade  level.  It  In'came  apparent 
that  seventh  graders  did  not  participate  in  the  preparation 
<)l  breakfasts  but  did  assist  in  getting  the  evening  meal  and 
in  packing  cold  lunches. 

The  curriculum  guide  now  suggests  that  the  breakfast 
unit  Ih*  gi\en  in  the  eighth  grade.  Students  Iregin  their  first 
work  in  t(M)ds  at  grade  seven.  Here  the  emphasis  is  cen¬ 
tered  around  the  .simple  evening  meal.  .\t  this  time,  follow¬ 
ing  basic  recipes,  correct  measuring,  table  setting,  and  man¬ 
ners  are  stressed. 

M  the  beginning  of  the  foods  unit  in  the  eighth  grade, 
students  begin  with  the  study  of  breakfast,  .\ttention  is 
given  to  the  kinds  of  foods  that  should  Ih*  included.  The 
reasons  for  making  it  a  daily  practice  to  eat  a  good  break¬ 
fast  are  considered.  Breakfasts  are  planned,  prepared,  and 
seiAed  during  this  unit.  Emphasis  is  given  to  selection  and 
(Continued  on  pa^e  89) 


Breakfast  Popular 


We  Dramatized  the  Idea 

WE  Al.L  know  liif  importance  of  eating  an  adecpiate 
breakfast.  But  how  can  we  get  the  idea  across  to  onr 
students?  How  can  we  teach  them  this  im|X)rtant  factor  in 
self-discipline  ami  self-care? 

We  have  tried  different  ideas,  only  to  find  that  they  work 
with  some  students  and  tail  miserably  with  others.  So  we 
keep  l(H)king  for  new  ways  and  ideas.  We  find  that  by  using 
a  variets  of  methods  we  reach  more  students. 

1  am  sure  you  will  agree  that  some  of  our  most  effective 
teaching  m-curs  outside  the  school.  This  is  a  plan  which 
we  used  in  the  communit),  and  could  l)e  easily  coordinated 
with  classr(M)m  instruction.  In  our  small  town,  young  people 
have  few  forms  of  recreation  during  the  summer,  and  they 
have  to  plan  their  own  activities.  Our  FH.A  took  advantage 
of  this  and  decitled  to  wage  a  campaign  to  emphasize  the 
importance  of  eating  an  aderpiate  breakfast. 

Tin*  first  step  was  to  make  posters  to  l)e  displayed  in  onr 
restaurants  and  cafes.  The  girls  then  decided  to  give  a 
mother-daughter  breakfast  and  present  a  program  on  break- 
last  habits  and  attitudes,  ('ommittees  were  organized  to  plan 
.1  menu,  purchase  and  prepare  the  fcwKl,  .md  put  on  a 
program. 

The  breakfast  was  held  in  the  morning,  on  a  lieantitid 
lawn  under  a  shady  tree.  The  menu  included  orange  juice, 
corn  flakes,  chipped  lieef  on  toast,  scrambled  eggs,  milk, 
.md  coffee. 

Here  are  some  of  the  things  we  feel  helped  to  make  our 
breakfast  a  succ-ess.  First  of  all,  we  tried  to  cheer  everyone 
up  by  having  a  bnnny  hop  around  the  breakfast  table.  This 
(Continued  on  pane  90) 


Learning  Through  Participation 

Ol’B  HOME.MAKI.NG  students  learn  the  importance  of 
breakfast  by  first  studying  the  basic  food  nutrients 
and  how  they  serve  the  Ixxly  through  growth,  energy,  re- 
p.ur,  and  beauty.  Once  we  have  establishetl  the  relation¬ 
ship  of  a  balanced  diet  to  health  and  beauty ,  we  look  to  the 
contribution  breakfast  makes  to  the  daily  food  require¬ 
ments  recommended  by  the  Ba.sic  Four. 

I  like  to  liegin  the  unit  with  an  informal  discussion  based 
oi;  this  lead  question;  “What  did  you  eat  for  breakfast  this 
morning?” 

After  exeryone  has  had  an  opportunity  to  answer,  we  go 
back  to  the  “Nothings"  and  find  out  the  reasons  for  these 
answers.  If  you  have  ever  used  this  approach,  vou  know  the 
stock  answers; 

“Didn’t  have  time  to  eat.  ’  “Eating  right  after  I  get  up 
makes  me  sick.  ’  “If  I  ate  breakfast.  I  would  get  fat.” 

I  think  hoim-  economics  teachers  often  emphasize  the 
accpiisition  of  knowledge  and  manual  skills  and  forget  almiit 
habits  and  attitudes.  I  lielieve  that  in  teaching  the  im¬ 
portance  of  aderpiate  breakfasts,  habits  and  attitudes  neetf 
to  Im'  gix  en  more  emphasis.  The  student  who  iloesn’t  have 
tinu’  to  eat  lireakfast  needs  to  be  shown  how  she  can  plan 
the  night  Ix'lore  to  prepare  a  simple,  but  nutritious  menu. 
The  girl  who  gets  sick  can  lx*  shown  how  to  lx*gin  by 
st;irting  with  small  (piantities  of  light  breakfast  bxKls.  For 
the  student  who  is  afraid  of  gaining  weight,  calorie  counting 
may  lx‘  the  answer. 

Since  onr  total  high  school  program  is  l)a.sed  on  a  con- 
tinn.ition  of  progressive  learning  e.\perienc-es,  we  spend  bet- 
(Conlinued  on  pane  90) 


Fruit  conserve  is  made  of  coconut,  pineapple,  oranges,  apples. 


Luxury  foods  are 

Handsomely  packaged  gourmet  foods  are  appearing 
on  many  markets.  Imported  and  domestic,  these  fine 
foods  offer  something  special  in  the  way  of  careful  prepara¬ 
tion,  an  exotic  ingredient,  a  richness  of  texture,  or  an  ex¬ 
quisite  blending  of  flavors,  herbs,  and  spices. 

However,  specialty  foods  are  often  bevond  the  budget  of 
the  average  family.  One  way  to  keep  within  the  bounds  of 
the  weekly  income  and  still  enjoy  luxury  foods  is  to  preserve 
them  at  home.  There  are  many  that  can  be  easily  canned  by 
the  homemaker.  A  brief  trip  through  a  gourmet  f(M)d  depart¬ 
ment  will  indicate  many  items  that  can  lx*  preserved  at 
home.^  There  are  rich  homemade  soups,  specialty  dishes, 
exotic  sauces,  chutneys,  relishes,  and  preserves  to  inspire  the 
gourmet  cook. 

To  be  worth  the  trouble  and  enjoyed  by  all,  the  products 
preserved  at  home  should  be  of  top  (jnality.  Only  the  best 
ingredients  must  be  used.  The  finest  technujues  in  prepara¬ 
tion,  packing,  and  processing  are  neeessarv  .  Prime  rerjuisites 
also  include  tested  recipes,  containers  in  excellent  condition, 
and  efficient  processing  vessels. 

The  preparation  of  conserves,  pickles,  and  preserves  might 
be  one  of  the  first  adventures  in  gourmet  canning.  The.se  re¬ 
quire  skill  in  the  blending  of  flavors,  preparation,  packing, 
and  processing.  Yet  they  are  fairly  easy  to  prepare  and  re¬ 
sults  are  almost  always  successful.  Served  as  accompaniments 
to  any  meal,  they  will  be  welcomed  and  savored  by  family 
and  guests. 

Here  is  a  brief  glossary  of  the  various  kinds  of  preserves 
that  can  be  made  at  home. 


Fruit  Butters:  made  from  truit  pulp  which  has  been 
pressed  through  a  sieve  or  colander.  Cooked  with  sugar  and 
spict's  until  pulp  is  thick  enough  to  spread. 

Chutneys:  a  sweet-and-sour  mixture  ot  fruits,  vegetables, 
oi  a  combination  ol  both.  Highly  seasoned  with  ginger, 
ca\cnne  |X’p|ier,  and  other  spices. 

Conserves:  a  mixture  of  several  fruits  often  combined  with 
laisins,  erK'onut,  and  nut  meats. 

jams:  nuide  of  crushed  fruits  mixed  with  sugar  and  boiled 
rapidlx  until  thick.  Prepared  pectin  may  lie  used. 

lellics:  :i  clear  .md  sparkling  pnKliict  made  from  the  juice 
ol  triiits. 

Pickles:  whole  or  small  pieces  ol  vegetables  or  fruits, 
c:mned  in  brine  or  vinegar  and  spic'es.  Pickles  may  be  sweet 
or  soul,  highiv  or  mildly  seasoned. 

lU'lislii's;  chopped  or  crushed  vegetables,  or  fruits  seasoned 
with  vinegar  and  spices.  The  ingredients  are  usually  well- 
cooked  la'lore  packing. 

Pickled  Stuffed  Oates 

2  ru|tt«Hliile  viii<‘Kiir(5%  uoidily) 

3  cups  Haler 
Vi  lK|>.  oil  of  ciniiuiiHtii 
H  oil  of  cloves 


Fresh  ilales* 
tX  aliiut  iiieiils 
7  cups  Hater 
1  cup  H'hile  corn  svrup 

*lt  takes  18  dates  to  All  a  half-pint  jar.  The  above  amount  of 
syrup  will  All  16  half-pint  jars. 


a  inch  ol  top.  Wipe  sealing  edge  ol  jar  with  damp  cloth.  Place 
scalded  lid  on  jar  aixl  tightly  screw  Isind.  Process  jars  in  bulling 
water  bath  tui  15  minutes. 

Apple  Conserve 

8  cups  prepared  a|>ple  [<i  l)>p.  sail 

ft  cups  sugar  cup  raisins 

4  ibsp.  lemon  juice  H  cup  rhup|»ed  nul  meals 

Wash,  dram,  pare,  a>re,  and  cut  apples  in  raisiii-sized  pieces. 
.Measure.  .Mi.x  all  ingredients  except  nuts.  Boil  until  thick.  Add 
nuts  about  3  minutes  fK'iore  removing  from  heat.  Pour  boiling  hot 
conserve  into  halt-pint  home-canning  jars.  Screw  on  dome  lids. 

Apricot  Butter 

10  rup»  apriruK,  sliceil  Juiee  ami  grated  rind  of  1 

1  cup  water  orange 

Sugar 

Wash,  pit,  and  slice  apricots.  .\(ld  water  and  ctxik  until  soft. 
Press  through  sieve.  .Measure,  and  In  each  cup  of  pulp  add  2/3 
cup  sugar.  .Add  juice  and  grated  rind  oi  orange.  Cook  to  desired 
consistency  (alxiiit  10-15  uiinutes).  Pour  into  sterilized  jars  and 
sc'al  while  hot. 

Tomato  and  Pear  Chutney 
1  lb.  lumalues,  chopped  ‘/2  l!>p.  dry  mustard 

1  lb.  ivears,  chopped  Vi  Isp.  ginger 

I  green  pepper,  chopped  I  tsp.  salt 

1  onion,  chopped  l-t  rup  vinegar 

tsp.  rayeiinc  I  rup  sugar 

1  small  ran  pimiento,  rhupped 


Slit  fresh  dates  lengthwise,  remove  the  pit,  and  pUce  a  half  .  injp^edients  except  pimiento.  Boil  slowly  for  1  hour, 

walnut  meal  in  each  date.  Pack  in  clean  half-pint  jars.  Combine  stirring  occasionally.  Add  pimiento  and  boil  5  minutes  longer, 

the  remaining  ingredients  and  boil  for  aproximately  5  minutes.  Pack  into  sterilized  jars  and  seal  at  once. 

Pour  into  boiling  synip  over  dates  in  the  jars,  filling  to  within  (Continued  on  fxige  134) 


Handsome,  long,  low  table  was  made  by  covering  old  board 
with  adhesive-backed  plastic  and  attaching  tapered  brass  legs. 


Just  as  we  teach  the  importance  of  preparing  attractive, 
nutritious  meals  at  low  cost,  we  should  be  stressing  the 
needs  of  families  for  attractive,  comfortable  homes.  One  of 
our  responsibilities  in  teaching  home  economics  is  to  use 
every  opportunity  to  help  future  homemakers  develop  cre¬ 
ative  and  imaginative  attitudes  toward  all  phases  of  home¬ 
making.  The  woman  who  recognizes  the  potential  outlets 
for  creative  expression  in  her  home  is  not  likely  to  become 
bored  with  the  routine  of  managing  a  household.  Home 
furnishings  can  open  up  all  kinds  of  new  avenues  for 
exercising  imagination  and  creative  abilities. 

There  is  so  much  to  teach  in  this  area  that  it  is  often 
difficult  to  know  where  to  start.  How  to  include  .practical 
application  of  the  theories  without  getting  into  time-c'on- 
suming  major  do-it-yourself  projects  is  often  a  problem  for 
the  teacher.  Long,  tedious  hours  spent  in  removing  layers 
of  paint  from  old  furnitine  might  easily  dull  the  enthusiasm 

Headings  on  short  draperies  were  finished  with  pleater  tapes. 
Picture  is  actually  a  wallpaper  sample  in  inexpensive  frame. 


Teaching  Home  Furnishings? 

We  applied  basic  principles  without  getting  into  overlong  projects 


of  the  novice.  Making  slijxjovers  can  also  be  a  time-con¬ 
suming  process  and  it  is  difficult  to  have  more  than  one 
or  two  girls  working  on  the  project  at  the  same  time. 

In  starting  this  kind  of  activity,  1  IxTievc  the  teacher 
should  guide  students  into  projects  which  will  show  re¬ 
sults  cpiickly  and  easily  while  achieving  the  desired  ob¬ 
jectives.  Because  of  differences  in  facilities,  budgets,  sizes 
of  classes  and  lengths  of  |)eriods,  probably  no  two  depart¬ 
ments  can  approach  the  subject  in  the  same  way.  In  some 
schools  where  there  is  an  apartment  or  a  living  area,  the 
task  may  be  relatively  simple.  In  almost  any  scIuk)1,  how¬ 
ever,  there  is  some  spot  which  can  be  improsed  through 
simple  projects  in  home  furnishings.  One  of  our  most  suc¬ 
cessful  projects  was  the  rejuvenation  of  a  small,  dreary 
storeroom  which  was  also  used  as  an  office  by  a  part-time 
lalx)ratory  assistant.  Students  painted  cabinets  and  an  old 
desk,  wallpajx^red  storage  cartons  and  made  gay  cafe  cur¬ 
tains.  Students  applied  the  theories  discussed  in  class 
about  how  to  make  a  small  room  seem  larger;  how  to  use 
color;  how’  to  arrange  furniture  for  convenience  as  well 
as  design.  The  effects  were  amazing,  e\en  to  the  teacherl 
The  learning  experienc'es  were  manifold,  and  the  pride  and 
satisfaction  of  the  students  in  l(X)king  at  their  residts  made 
every  hit  of  effort  worthwhile. 

There  are  m;iny  products  on  the  market  that  can  be  used 
to  facilitate  projects  of  this  tyjx?.  The  possibilities  of  the 
adhesive-backed  plastics  are  limited  only  by  imagination. 
Plastics  must  be  used  with  discretion,  students  must  be 


.  ‘II 

Dr.  Stepat  is  assistant  professor.  Home  Economics  De¬ 
partment,  Hunter  Collcfie,  New  York. 


Chests  were  refinished  and  new  handles  attached.  Chairs  were 
reconditioned  by  making  linen  covers  for  the  backs  and  seats. 


By  DOROTHY  STEPAT 

taught  to  recognize  gcKxl  design  and  to  develop  goixl  taste. 
Samples  of  several  possible  colors  aiul  designs  should  Ix' 
discussed  and  evaluated  to  be  sure  that  the  choice  is  the 
l>est  one  for  the  over-all  effect  that  is  desired. 

Using  latex-base  paints,  whose  brushes  can  Ix*  washed  in 
soap  and  water,  solves  many  of  the  cleaning-up  problems. 
The  pleater  tapes  for  cafe  curtains  and  drap«*ries  are  simple 
to  use.  The  teacher  should  also  be  aware  of  the  wide  variety 
of  trimmings,  inexix*nsive  fabrics,  and  the  many  items  for 
g(Kxl  design  available  in  five-and-ten-cent  stores.  Even  arti¬ 
ficial  flowers  w  hich  have  l)een  scorned  for  so  long  are  coming 
into  their  own  through  the  use  of  plastics.  They  offer  great 
possibilities  for  demonstrating  differences  between  go<xI  and 
p»H)r  design. 

Recently  we  had  an  opportunity  to  try  out  a  numlx‘r  of 
short  projects  in  furnishing  a  new  home-management  resi- 
denc'e.  The  apartment  was  beautiful  but  we  had  a  lot  of  old 
furniture  and  a  limited  budget.  It  was  a  real  challenge  to 
decorate  it  under  these  conditions.  We  decided  upon  color 
schemes  in  terms  of  what  we  had  to  use.  We  chose  a 
theme  of  oriental  accents  for  the  living-dining  area  liecause 
of  one  go(xl  picture  -which  the  department  owned. 

Two  students  made  a  table  by  covering  an  old  Ixiard 
with  a  lovely  mottled  gold-and-white  adhesive-backed  plastic 
and  mounting  it  on  tapered  brass  legs.  Two  eoats  of  clear 
shellac  on  the  top  made  it  IcKik  like  one  of  the  laminates. 
The  result  was  a  handsome,  long,  low  table  for  less  than  $11. 

A  pair  of  chairs  had  slipcovers  in  gixxl  condition  but 
the  wrong  color.  We  dyed  them  a  dark  brown  (which  was 
the  only  color  they  could  take)  and  decided  to  make  new 
seat  cushions  in  a  lovely  bright-print  linen.  Through  this 
the  girls  learned  some  of  the  basic  techni(|ues  of  measuring, 
cutting,  making  the  welting,  joining  seams,  and  inserting 
zippers  without  s|X*nding  the  time  that  it  takes  to  make 
two  whole  covers. 

Among  our  old  furniture  was  an  unusual,  but  very  useful, 
Ml>holstered  Ix’uch.  The  fabric,  however,  was  cherry  rerl 
which  did  not  fit  in  with  our  color  scheme  of  lx*ige.  coral, 
yellow,  and  green.  We  decided  to  exix*riment  with  an  up¬ 
holstery  fabric  spray.  Two  coats  of  this  in  yellow  blended 
with  the  red  to  give  a  beautiful  coral  tone  which  harmonized 
perfectly  with  everything.  Time:  less  than  two  hours,  but 
such  delightful  results! 

We  wanted  the  apartment  to  have  a  finished  look  lx*forc 
our  open  house  and  we  did  not  have  enough  good  pictures. 
So  we  mounted,  in  inexpensive  frames,  some  carefully  se¬ 
lected  motifs  of  wallpa|X*r  taken  from  sample  Ixioks.  The 
results  of  this  project  were  most  interesting  and  they 
helped  to  create  the  effect  we  wanted.  They  have  become 
“conversation  pieces”  when  students  show  visitors  around 
the  apartment. 

Another  project  involvetl  recovering  the  backs  and  seats 
(Continued  on  ;xige  92) 
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How  Convenient 


Important  facts  to  consider  if  the  freezer 


IF  EFF1C;1ENTLY  managed  the  home  freezer  is  one  of 
the  most  convenient  appliances  in  many  homes.  It  is 
estimated  that  one  family  in  five  in  America  now  has  a 
home  freezer.  About  one  million  home  freezers  have  been 
sold  each  year  since  19.50.  More  than  a  million  were  sold 
last  year. 

There  are  many  good  reasons  for  buying  a  freezer.  It  is 
a  c-onvenience  in  shopping  becau.se  foods  can  be  purchased 
ill  ({iiantity  and  ii.sed  w^ieiiever  needed.  Floods  in  sea.son  can 
1h*  purchased  at  low  prices  and  stored  for  serving  later  in 
the  year.  Packaged  frozen  food  can  be  bought  during  sales. 

A  freezer  is  a  timesavei  when  preparing  meals.  Entire 
menus  can  lx*  prepared  ahead  of  time  and  simply  reheated. 
Special  dishes  may  lx*  made  up  in  quantity  and  packaged  in 
one  meal  portions  for  quick  service.  Fresh  meats,  poultry, 
fish,  fruits,  vegetables,  and  baked  prcxlucts  can  all  lx*  kept 
without  danger  of  spoiling  or  becoming  stale.  Families  can 
be  assiiretl  of  hMxl  (piality  throughout  the  year. 


Management 

Expt*rts  tell  us  that  the  way  to  get  the  most  value  from 
the  home  freezer  is  to  use  foixl  often  and  restock  frecpiently . 
.\11  fiMxls  should  bt*  labeled  and  dated  so  that  the  oldest  are 
used  first.  .As  fcHxl  is  added,  the  older  packages  should  lx* 
moved  forward.  An  inventory  list  is  an  aid  in  keeping  a  well- 
stocked  supply  and  helps  in  meal  planning. 

There  are  two  types  of  frozen  foods— tho.se  that  are  pre 
pared  ctimmercially  and  purchased  in  the  frozen  state  and 
those  that  are  prepared  and  frozen  in  the  home  kitchen. 
Both  require  care  in  .selection  and  storage. 

When  buying  packaged  frozen  focxls  deal  with  a  reliable 
store  where  the  fcxxls  are  handled  properly  .  If  packages  are 
stained  or  misshapen,  it  is  a  sign  that  they  have  lx*en  allowed 
to  defrost  before  being  placed  in  the  case. 

Display  cases  should  not  lie  so  crowded  that  packages 
touch  the  top  edge.  Stacks  should  end  at  least  six  inches 
below  the  rim  of  the  cabinet  or  they  may  soften.  After  pur¬ 
chasing  frozen  fixid,  it  .should  be  taken  home  and  stored  in 
the  freezer  immediately. 

The  pieparation  and  packaging  of  foods  for  home  freezing 
is  fairly  simple,  but  certain  proc*edures  must  lx*  followed  to 
assure  success.  After  washing,  blanching,  or  cooking,  the 
f(K)d  should  lx*  c<x)led  and  then  packaged  in  a  suitable  con¬ 
tainer.  It  is  important  to  select  air-  and  moisture-vapor-re- 
sistant  wrapping  materials.  These  will  prevent  freezer  burn 
and  keep  the  fcK)d  from  drying  out.  Foixl  may  lx*  placed  in 
rigid  or  semi-rigid  c*ontaincrs  or  simply  packaged  in  freezer 
wrapping.  As  much  air  as  possible  should  lx*  excluded  from 
the  package  and  the  wrapping  sealed  with  freezer  tape  and 
dated.  The  package  should  then  be  placed  in  the  quick- 
freeze  section  so  that  it  will  freeze  rapidly  without  loss  of 
quality,  then  moved  to  another  area  for  .safe  storage. 

There  are  many  packaging  materials  that  may  be  used 
when  preparing  fcxxl  for  storage.  Rigid  containers  include 
ovenware  glass,  aluminum  plates  and  trays,  paper  cups,  and 
plastic  boxes.  Semi-rigid  and  flexible  materials  include  plas- 


N«w  feature  of  Kolvinator  freezer  it  movable  guard 
rail  to  hold  packages  in  compact  rows  on  door  shelves. 


Packages  and  shelves  never  become  coated  with  accumu¬ 
lated  frost  in  newly  designed  freezer  by  General  Electric. 
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Is  a  Freezer? 

is  to  yield  time  and  economy  dividends 

By  FLORENCE  STASSEN 

tic  sheet  wrappiitjf,  heavy-duty  aluminum  toil,  plastic  l)ags, 
and  laminated  paper. 

It  is  convenient  to  package  Io(kIs  in  family  si/e  or  indi- 
vitlual  portions.  These  can  Ih‘  (piickly  thawed  and  heated. 
Larjje  bulky  packages  are  more  dilficult  to  store.  Portions 
must  he  broken  off  without  defrosting  the  pieces  that  aie  to 
be  returned  to  the  free/er.  Also  large  piece's  take  longer  to 
free/e  and  may  stiffer  loss  of  ({uality.  W  hen  freezing  meat 
patties,  slices  of  meat,  or  pieces  of  chicken,  it  is  convenient 
to  place  a  double  thickness  of  wax  paper  or  plastic  film  be¬ 
tween  each  piece  so  that  it  can  Ih‘  separated  easily. 

There  are  certain  foods  that  do  not  freeze  well.  Fresh 
tomatoes,  celery,  lettuce,  cuenmbers,  and  radishes  turn  limp. 
Mayonnaise  and  custards  separate.  Meringues  and  hard 
cooked  eggs  Irecome  toiigh  and  rubbery.  Potatoes  tend  to 
become  mushy.  Fried  foods,  with  the  exception  of  French 
fried  potatoes  and  onions,  develop  a  musty  flavor. 

.Main  seasonings  and  spices  develop  off  flavors  when 
frozen.  Some  tend  to  lo.se  strength  while  others  become 
stronger.  Salt  and  chili  poxscler  usually  become  weaker. 
(Moves,  onions,  garlic,  and  black  pepper  get  stronger  and 
.sometimes  bitter.  Svnthetic  vanilla  l)ecomes  bitter. 

The  (jiiestion  of  refreezing  foods  that  hiive  Ix'en  defrosted 
depends  upon  the  condition  of  the  f(M)d.  If  it  has  lx*come 
so  warm  that  bacteria  has  started  to  multiply,  it  should  lx 
c(M)ked  and  used  immediately  or  discarded.  If  the  food  still 
has  a  feu  ice  crystals  in  it,  it  is  probably  .safe  to  refree/.e. 
However,  it  may  suffer  loss  of  (|n.dity. 

New  Models 

'I'his  year’s  mcKlels  of  home  freezers  make  storage  of 
frozen  foods  easier  than  ever.  .\t  least  three  manufacturers 
have  intrcKluced  models  uhich  prevent  frost  from  forming 
on  shelvt*s  and  packages.  The  freezing  coils  are  Itxated  in 
a  separate  compartment  awa\  from  the  fo(Kl  storage  area. 
Powerful  blowers  circulate  the  frigid  air  into  all  parts  of 
the  compartment  so  that  the  temperature  remains  constant 
in  every  part  of  the  freezer.  Defrosting  of  the  coils  takes 
place  automatically  and  is  not  notici-able.  In  other  iiKKlels 
the  buildup  of  frost  is  .so  slow  that  defrosting  is  retpiired 
onK  every  feu  months. 

.Most  freezers  are  of  the  upright  typi*  simil.ir  to  refrigera¬ 
tors.  They  are  often  designed  to  match  the  refrigerators 
in  exterior  styling  so  that  they  can  be  installed  side  by 
side  if  desired.  They  varv  in  size  from  four  to  tuent\-five 
cubic  feet.  The  smaller  ones  are  designed  to  lx  installed 
under  counters.  There  are  many  colors  to  match  other  kitch¬ 
en  appliances.  Interiors  are  also  color-styled  in  blue,  green, 
\ellou,  or  white  with  harmonizing  trim  on  shelf  trim  and 
door  accessories.  Shelves  have  either  .solid  or  open  c'onstruc- 
tion  depending  upon  the  brand  of  the  appliance. 

Biggest  news  in  the  19.59  styling  of  freezers  is  the  addition 
of  door  storage  shelves.  These  hold  cans  of  fruit  juice,  small 
packages,  and  other  frequently  used  items. 


Improved  method  of  freezing  and  rapid  circulation  of 
frigid  air  keep  Frigidaire  completely  free  of  frost. 


Chest-type  food  freezer  by  Hotpoint  stores  683  pounds  of 
food.  Features  include  interior  light  and  gliding  wire  baskets. 


Matched  freezer  and  refrigerator  by  Westinghouse  re¬ 
quires  five  feet  of  floor  space,  stores  884  lbs.  of  food. 
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Inspired  by  a  series  of  articles  on  foreign  foods,  we  studied, 
I  prepared,  and  served  foods  native  to  five  countries 


By  ETHEL  M.  PURNELL 


Tliey  all  decided  they  had  learned  more  than  just  the 
preparation  of  new  foods.  Their  tastes  and  ideas  of  people 
in  other  countries  were  broadened  by  investigating  and 
learning  their  food  customs. 

An  interesting  note  to  add  to  this  successful  unit  is 
that  three  of  the  girls  reported  the  following  week  that 
they  had  successfully  prepared  the  Tuna  Luau  and  Gado 
Gado  Salad  for  a  family  party. 

When  we  in  home  economics  can  stimulate  students  to 
take  home  recipes,  carry  out  techniques  and  ideas  learned 
in  class,  we  can  be  justly  ptoud  of  having  achieved  one  of 
the  goals  of  our  profession— to  encourage  closer  family  re¬ 
lationships  by  their  doing  things  together. 

We  thank  Co-ed  magazine  for  the  exotic  recipes  and  the 
accompanying  sketches.  They  truly  inspired  our  entire  unit. 


There  is  great  curiosity  about  foreign  f(K)ds  in  our 
school  neighlx)rhood.  Students  often  bring  requests  from 
their  mothers  for  foreign-land  recipes.  To  help  spark  this  in¬ 
terest  for  both  mother  and  daughter  we  planned  a  unit  in 
foreign  foods  as  part  of  our  eighth-grade  work. 

The  students  were  asked  to  do  a  little  research  and  bring 
in  favorite  reciijes  from  home.  (Pizza  was  ruled  out  as  no 
longer  lieing  an  unusual  foreign  food.)  We  formed  a  com¬ 
mittee  to  leaf  through  magazines  for  interesting  recipes. 
When  the  committee  presented  their  findings  to  the  class, 
the  students  discovered  that  all  but  one  of  the  recipes  chosen 
came  from  Co-ed  magazine. 

They  decided  to  call  their  presentation  of  a  complete 
meal  “Cook’s  Tour  Round  the  World.”  The  recipes  selected 
were  posted  on  a  bulletin  board  prior  to  preparation.  The 
students  decided  to  prepare  and  serve  an  entire  meal,  each 
course  native  to  another  c'ountry. 

This  was  our  menu: 

Borsht  (Russia,  May  1959) 

Tuna  Luau  (Hawaii,  May  1958) 

Gado  Gado  Salad  with  Dressing  (Indonesia,  Feb.  1959) 
Spanish  Cream  (from  our  ow’ii  files) 

Scotch  Scones  (Scotland,  April  1959) 

Lemonade 

Each  group  prepared  a  report  about  food  customs  of  the 
countries  represented.  It  turned  out  to  be  (juite  interesting. 
They  found  the  little  stories  which  accompany  each  recipe 
in  Co-ed  excellent  sources  of  information. 

The  f(K)ds  chosen  had  to  be  selected  with  an  eye  to  time, 
ease  or  difficulty  of  preparation,  cost,  and  serving. 

We  held  a  detailed  planning  session  where  each  group 
chose  a  recipe.  After  studying  it,  the  group  made  out  a 
shopping  list.  Lists  were  combined  and  a  final  list  com¬ 
piled.  One  c-ommittee  shopped  at  our  neighborhood  super¬ 
market;  another  had  charge  of  talile  setting. 

Since  this  particular  class  meets  on  two  consecutive  days, 
we  prepared  whatever  was  possible  on  the  first  day.  This 
included  molding  the  Spanish  Cream,  cutting  and  chilling 
the  fruit  garnish,  and  preparing  the  vegetables  and  dress¬ 
ing  for  the  salad.  On  the  second  day,  it  trxik  only  a  half- 
hour’s  work  to  get  everything  ready  to  serve.  V^irious  com¬ 
mittees  quickly  set  tables  for  four,  heated  and  served  the 
hxxl. 

The  food  kxiked  delightfully  appetizing  on  the  attractive 
table  settings.  Each  girl  served  herself  from  the  buffet, 
then  joined  her  classmates.  They  liked  the  food  but  found 
it  rather  strange.  The  Hawaiian  Tuna  Luau  with  curry  was 
the  newest  flavor  to  them. 

A/r.v  Purnell  is  chtiirman,  home  economics  dejmriment. 
Hillside  Junior  Hifdx  School,  Floral  Park,  New  York. 


COOK’S  TOUR  AROUND  THE  WORLD 


A  special  bulletin  board  display  was  prepared  for  lesson  so 
that  girls  could  check  recipes  and  appearance  of  the  dishes. 


Grand  climax  to  two  days  of  preparation  is  this  attractive 
buffet.  Mrs.  Purnell,  fourth  from  right,  helps  serve  salad. 
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Crisphead 


Broad  Leaf 


Lettuce 


Endive 


sure 


^  If  you  begin  with  attractive  gr 


Be  sure 
they  are 
clean! 


^  If  you  experiment  with  difterer 


Chilled! 
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Or  any  of  these 


I  ^  If  your  salad  is  tuned’’  to  tl 


^  If  you  choose  the  dressing  as 


These  are 
the  *'basic” 
salad  dressings. 


Color-wise 


I 


^  If  you  mix  imagination  with 


the  remainder  of  the  meal 


rs  carefully  as  the  other  ingredients 


h  quality  ingredients 


.  And,  of  course, 
quality  brand  of  vinegar 

.  -Ji 


•  For  a  more  complete  story  of  salad  and 
salad  dressing  preparation,  write  for  your 
copy  of  the  new  35mm  filmstrip,  "Song  of 
the  Salad,”  produced  by  the  Home  Eco¬ 
nomics  Department,  H.  J.  Heinz  Company. 
Filmstrip  and  teacher’s  guide  free  from 
H.  J.  Heinz  Company,  Box  28,  D-12,  Pitts¬ 
burgh  30,  Pennsylvania. 

H.  J.  HEINZ  COMPANY 

PITTSBIJRCJH  30,  PENNSYLVANIA 
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I- 


Year-roun 


()  MAKK  a  {lood  salad.*'  wrote  Oscar  ^  ilde.  “is  to  he  a  bril¬ 
liant  dipbunatist ;  the  problem  is  entirely  the  same  in  both 
<‘ases — to  know  exactly  bow  mueb  oil  one  must  put  with  one's 
vincfrar.” 

Salads  offer  im»re  variation  possibilities  tban  almost  any  other 
t>|M‘  of  food.  It  may  be  a  bowl  of  crisp,  ebilled  vegetables,  a  jellied 
mold,  a  frozen  loaf,  or  a  {;ay  relisb  tray  to  aeeompany  the  entree 
for  liinebeoii  or  dinner.  A  more  hearty  salad  will  serve  as  the  main 
part  of  the  meal.  Some  hot  salads  are  popular  an<l  they  too  may 
provide  the  main  dish.  Salads  are  also  served  as  appetizers  and  for 
<lessert. 

The  most  attractive  salads  are  remarkable  for  their  r.implieity. 
d'liey  should  be  as  appetizing  as  they  are  delicious — please  the  eye 
and  tempt  the  appetite.  The  ingredients  of  a  ^ood  salad  are  avail¬ 
able  the  year  round;  therefore  the  salad  knows  no  season.  Lighter 
types  of  salads  and  the  frozen  and  jellied  salads  are.  of  course,  more 
popular  in  warm  weather. 

Sulutls  as  Appeli/.frs 

A  Miiull  Hulud  of  cri^p  raw  ve{!:«-tabien  ttr  fruit  sections  or  sbelb 
fish  is  often  served  as  an  appetizer.  Many  restaurants  feature  a  tossed 


W  itii  this  ty|H‘  (if  salud.  try  a  ('(i<ik(‘(l  (lres>in^  inaih*  witli  (*\a|Mirat(Ml 
milk.  vinegar,  fhiiir.  and  >eas(iiiiii<'. 

The  ever-jMi|)ular  e<de  slaw  has  many  variations.  To  lie  at  its 
liest.  the  new  preen  eahhape  shmdd  he  sKummI  or  >hr(‘dded  just  before 
servinp  and  a  tart  Freneh  dressing  added  last. 

A  eoinhination  of  erisp  fresh  preens  sneh  as  (‘>earole.  ehieory.  and 
roniaine  may  he  added  to  eook(‘d  preen  lima  heans.  and  strinp  Immiis 
ahinp  with  wedpes  of  avocado,  red  onion  rinps.  and  sliced  radishes 
for  an  interestinp  and  different  type  of  salad.  A  dressinp  made  with 
wine  vinepar,  olive  oil.  a  pinch  of  marjoram  or  sweet  hasil.  freshly 
pronnd  pepper,  a  clove  of  parlic,  and  just  enonph  salt  will  enhance 
the  flavors  in  this  salad  howl.  Such  a  salad  may  also  he  served  for 
a  separate  salad  course  with  crusty  French  bread  or  hard  rolls. 


I)(*ss«*rt  Salatls 

Fruit  comhinations  with  sw(‘(‘t  dressinps  and  many  fro/cn  salads 
are  often  served  as  dessert.  Small  jiortions  of  these  rich  foods  and 
only  a  parnish  of  cream  will  h(‘  satisfyinp  and  an  adiMpiate  top-oil 
for  a  luncheon  or  dinner  meal. 


Salad  l)r€‘Ksiiios 


fish  is  often  serveil  as  an  appetizer.  Many  restaurants  feature  a  tosseil 
preen  salad  w  ith  a  tart  wine  vinepar  and  oil  dressinp.  ^  hen  served 
as  an  appetizer  the  salad  portions  should  he  small,  the  dressinp 
lipht.  Sweet  fruits  and  rich  dressinps  should  he  avoided. 

Maiii'Disli  Salads 

The  hearty  main  course  salad  shoiihl  provide  the  food  nutrients 
comparahle  to  an  entree.  Protein  foods  such  as  fish,  meat.  epps. 
poultry,  or  cheese  should  he  included.  Dry  peas  ami  heans,  coni- 
hined  with  ham  or  frankfurters  and  crisp  raw  vepetahles  will  also 
make  a  satisfyinp  and  adeipiate  main  dish  salad.  A  mayonnaise  type 
of  dressing  is  delicious  with  this  comhination. 

W  hen  a  fruit  salad  makes  up  the  main  part  of  a  luncheon  or 
supper,  it  should  he  accompanied  hy  a  penerous  helpinp  of  cotlape 
cheese,  cold  cuts,  or  hreast  of  chicken  or  turkey,  in  order  to  supply 
the  essential  protein  for  the  meal. 

Hot  frennan  potato  salad  or  hot  macaroni  salad  po  well  with 
broiled  fish  or  haked  ham.  A  hot  turkey  sahul  with  a  topping  of 
prated  cheese  niixeil  with  cereal  flakes  may  he  placed  in  the  oven 
for  about  10  minutes  before  serving.  It’s  a  nice  party  surprise. 
Mayonnaise  ma<le  with  tarragon  vinegar  and  lemon  juice  will  add 
zest  to  this  salad. 

Saluds  to  Accoiiipaiiy  the  Main  (loiirsr 

Raw  and  cooked  vegetable  salads  are  fine  with  the  fish  or  meat 
course.  Pse  the  raw  and  cooked  ones  together  and  a  variety  of  all 
types  for  a  colorful  salad  with  a  comhination  of  textures  and  flavors. 
For  variation  add  fruit  such  as  pineapple,  grapes,  melon,  cherries. 


Vary  the  types  and  get 


Sulufi  Dressiiijss 

(Miooso  just  the  rifiht  type  of  dressing;  for  eaeli  salad.  I^se  the 
ressing:  spariiig;ly  ami  mix  the  salad  very  lig;htly.  Except  for  a 
lolded  or  frozen  type,  the  salad  should  never  have  a  set  look.  There 
re  almost  as  many  variations  in  salad  dressing's  as  there  are  salads, 
'he  ad<lition  of  herhs.  finely  ehopped  eueumher.  horse  railish.  diced 
ickles,  and  many  other  foods  will  add  variety  and  flavor  to  your 
dad  dressing's. 

Get  the  “salad  every  day”  hahit  and  serve  a  \ariety  of  salads  the 
ear  round. 

Basic  Drt'ssiiij;  Recipes 

'rvurh  Dressing:  (^unhine  1  cup  salad  oil.  Vs  cup  vinegiar  or  lemon 
nice,  2  tsp.  siig^ar.  \  \U  tsp.  salt.  tsp.  paprika.  \  tsp.  dry  mustard, 
ml  1  clove  giarlie  in  cruet.  Shake  well,  chill  thoroug;hly. 
lonirniaile  Mayonnaise:  (lomhine  1  eg'g:  yolk.  1  tsp.  prepared  nuis- 
iird.  VI*  V*i  nad  piueh  of  cayenne  pepper.  Mix 

»'ell.  Add  I  cup  oil  drop  hy  drop  while  heating;  continuously.  As 
iiixture  thickens,  add  oil  in  slow  stream.  Heat  in  2  thsp.  vinegar. 
Refrigerate. 

'ooked  Salad  Dressinfi:  Blend  1  tsp.  salt.  I  tsp.  dry  mustard.  2  thsp. 
lour,  2  thsp.  sugar,  and  1  egg.  Mix  well.  Add  1  cup  evaporated 
iiilk.  (niok  over  boiling  water,  stirring  constantly  until  mixture 
liickens.  (look  Stir  in  Vj  cup  vinegar  slowly.  Hefrigerate. 

^oniato  Juice  Dressinn  (low  calorie):  Mix  fo  *‘*>P  juice.  2 

hsp.  lemon  juice  or  vinegar.  1  tsp.  salt.  V-*  tsp.  dry  mustard.  1  tsp. 
rated  onion,  and  f  ^  tsp.  ^  orcestershire  sauce  in  howl.  Heat  until 
►  ell  hlemled.  Ghill.  Shake  before  serving. 

salad-every-day  hahit 


Vitamin  A  in  the  Diet 

Here's  vital  information  on  the  sources  and 

requirements^^il^thh  essential  nutrient 

By  IVA  BENNETT 

IN  connection  with  my  daily  radio  program,  I  receive  many 
letters  asking  questions  al)out  nutrition.  Recently  I  have 
noticed  that  the  terms  vitamin  A  and  carotene  are  often  con¬ 
fused.  Many  people  do  not  know  the  difference  between 
them.  While  there  is  a  direct  relationship  between  carotejie 
and  vitamin  A,  there  is  a  distinct  difference.  When  teach¬ 
ing,  we  should  explain  that  carotene  bec'omes  vitamin  A 
in  the  IxKly.  We  should  also  emphasize  the  sources  of 
vitamin  A  and  of  carotene  and  point  out  their  differences 
in  utilization  by  the  body.  A  complete  review  of  the  subject 
may  help  to  clarify  their  close  relationship  and  their  dif¬ 
ferences. 

Vitamin  A  is  a  fat  soluble  vitamin,  essential  to  the 
epithelial  cells  of  the  soft  tissues  of  the  body,  such  as 
the  eyes,  skin,  genitourinary  tract,  and  the  nervous,  respira¬ 
tory,  and  digestive  systems.  It  is  essential  for  normal  growth 
of  the  bones  and  teeth,  and  for  vision,  under  dim  light. 

Signs  of  vitamin  A  deficiency  are  night  blindness,  rough 
skin,  increasetl  susc'eptibility  to  infections,  especially  of 
the  eyes,  bronchi,  lungs,  and  urinary  system.  .•Kn  excess 
supply  of  vitamin  A  is  stored  by  the  ImkIv’  within  the  liver. 

\’itamin  A,  as  such,  is  found  only  in  fo(xls  of  animal 
origin.  The  l>est  focxl  sources  are  liver,  liverwurst,  kidney, 
egg  yolk,  and  cheddar  cheese.  The  richest,  generally  avail¬ 
able  natural  sources  of  vitamin  A  are  certain  fish  liver 
oils  (i.e.,  c(xl,  halibut). 

The  vitamin  A  value  of  green  leafy  and  yellow  vege¬ 
tables  is  a  result  of  their  content  of  carotene,  or  pro¬ 
vitamin  A,  which  is  changed  into  vitamin  A  in  the  walls 
of  the  intestine  and  in  the  liver.  These  vegetables  are  an 
extremely  important  source  of  vitamin  and  they  supply 
more  than  50  per  c-ent  of  the  vitamin  A  in  the  average 
American  diet.  Generally,  the  deeper  the  green  color  and 
the  more  intense  the  yellow  color  throughout  the  vege¬ 
table,  the  higher  the  carotene  content.  Among  the  best 
sources  are  kale,  spinach,  mustard  greens,  collards,  turnip 
greens,  dandelion  greens,  beet  tops,  escarole,  chicory,  water 
cress,  green  peppers,  sweet  potatoes,  yams,  carrots,  yellow 
scpiash,  pumpkin,  and  tomat(x*s. 

The  minimal  and  optimal  requirements  for  vitamin  A  in 
man  are  not  well  established.  Requirements  are  influenced 
by  many  factors,  such  as  the  amount  stored  in  the  liver, 
the  form  in  which  vitamin  A  is  taken— whether  it  is  taken 
in  aqueous  dispersion,  or  in  oil,  and  by  the  presence  or  ab¬ 
sence  of  illness  or  defect  in  functioning  of  the  gastro-intes- 
tinal  tract. 

There  is  greater  need  for  vitamin  A  in  pregnancy  and  lac¬ 
tation  than  at  any  other  time  in  adult  life.  Some  studies  show 
(CotUimied  on  pa  fie  94) 


ivH.mr:.:!  miir-"  .jiiiimniiiiim  i:ii  :  i 


Mrs.  Bennett  is  a  nutritionist.  Bureau  of  Nutrition,  New  York 
City  Department  of  Health,  and  nutrition  consultant  on 
Practical  s  staff 
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All-weather  coat  of  treated  cotton,  lined  and  collared 
in  Verel,  by  White  Stag;  comet  in  five  fashion  colors. 


New  carpet  in  deep  sculptured  design  it  a  blend  of  70  per 
cent  Verel  and  30  per  cent  wool.  Woven  by  Alden  Rug  Mills. 


E  \ST.\I.\\  introduced  its  modified  acrylic  Hirer,  N'erel,  to 
the  j;eiieral  textile  industry  during  the  spring  of  195(i. 
Because  of  its  unicpie  chemical  composition,  which  creates 
many  desirable  physical  characteristics,  N’erel  is  idealK 
suited  for  a  wide  range  of  textile!  applications  in  both  KM) 
per  cent  fabrics  and  in  blends  with  wool,  cotton,  or  other 
HIhm's. 

What  Is  Verel? 

When  the  new  Textile  Filx'r  Products  IdentiHcation  .\cl 
iK'comes  effective  in  March,  19()(),  \’erel  will  be  classified 
under  the  generic  name  ukhIiicujUc  which,  as  a  category, 
means  that  N'erel  is  composed  mainly  (»f  acrylonitrile  with 
cc'itain  modifiers  added  to  impart  the  best  possible  combi¬ 
nation  of  desired  characteristics.  Such  nuKlification  of  acry¬ 
lonitrile  has  resulted  in  a  fiber  which  the  Federal  Trade 
(.’ommission  decided  has  distinctive  enough  properties  to 
warrant  its  inclusion  under  this  new  classification  created  by 
the  .\ct. 

What  Are  Its  Properties? 

We  woidd  like  to  fist  those  filH*r  properties  of  \  erel  w  Inch 
are  most  significant  and  then  discuss  how  these  properties 
have  been  adapted  to  selected  end  uses  to  benefit  the  con¬ 
sumer.  These  properties  are: 

1.  Outstanding  natural  softness 

2.  Excellent  durable  flame  resistance 

3.  Outstanding  whiteness  and  dyeability 

4.  Low  tendency  toward  pilling 

o.  Go(xl  press  and  shape-retention  In'canse  of  thermo¬ 
plastic  properties 

6.  Excellent  resistance  to  chemicals 
7.  Controlled  shrinkage  properties 

S.  Unaffected  by  moths  and  mildew  and  is  nonallergenic 
9.  ('.ood  strength  and  resilience 
10.  Soil-resistant  and  (piick  drying 

End  Uses  for  Verel 

Vile  l'<il)rics.  During  the  past  decade,  man-made  pile 
fabrics  with  a  fur-like  appearance  have  shown  a  stead) 
increase  in  fashion  importance.  This  has  Ireen  an  excellent 
pl.ice  to  utilize  the  soft,  luxurious  hand  of  \’erel  in  either 
all-\'erel  constructions  or  in  blends  with  other  fibers.  De¬ 
pending  upon  constructions,  these  fabrics  are  being  used 
(Continued  on  piifie  93) 
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Mr.  Wernz  is  nuiiuiger,  merchandising  .services,  Eastman 
Chemical  Vroducts,  Inc. 


Warm  car  coat.  Luxurious  pile  fabric  contains  Verel. 
Made  by  White  Stag.  It  comes  in  five  brilliant  colors. 


Its  Properties,  Performance,  Uses,  and  Care 


By  GEORGE  W.  WERNZ 


VEREL- 


1 


Singer  made  this  Chanel-type  suit  in 
red  checked  wool.  Simplicity  pattern. 


Ensemble  from  Advance  uses  inter¬ 
facing  from  Kenneth  Stacy  Corporation. 


McCall's  pattern;  Maxwell's  silk  linen. 
Collar  and  jacket  are  lined  with  Pellon. 


Smwi  fmlim  Fmtu 


SPURRED  ON  by  the  succes.s  of  the  first  “Sewing  Fashion 
Fiesta.”  given  at  the  American  Home  Economics  Associ¬ 
ation  convention  last  year,  the  planning  committee  decided 
to  produce  another  show  this  year.  Given  at  the  Antlers 
Hotel  in  Milwaukee,  it  was  a  bigger,  brighter  and  more 
fully  sponsored  affair  than  last  year’s.  Eleven  companies  par¬ 
ticipated  in  the  first  production.  This  year  the  number  in¬ 
creased  to  16  companies.  About  1,350  home  economics 
teachers,  supervisors,  and  extension  specialists  attended. 

Thirty-tw’o  numbers  were  presented  in  five  categories: 
School  Time,  Daytime,  Your  Time,  T\’  Time,  and  Fiesta 
Time.  The  models  were  attractive  company  representatives. 

An  outstanding  feature  was  a  three-piece  weekend  en¬ 
semble  based  on  one  dress  with  two  overskirts  and  a  jacket. 
The  basic  dress,  of  brown  hopsacking,  was  shown  alone; 
then  with  a  tunic  overskirt  trimmed  in  contrasting  color. 
Later  the  dress  apiH*ared  with  a  billowing  skirt  of  brown 
silk,  ready  to  go  to  a  party.  For  a  sportier  l(K)k  a  cropped 
jacket  of  turcpioise  hopsacking  was  added. 

Two  reversible  skirts  were  shown.  Separates  were  inter¬ 
changed  to  show  their  versatility.  A  gold  brocade  apron 
was  used  as  an  accessory  with  a  pair  of  high-rising  trousers 
topped  by  a  silk  blouse.  Evening  separates  were  a  new 
feature. 

From  School  Time  through  Fiesta  Time,  the  costumed 
look  predominated.  Coats  and  jackets  matched  or  harmon¬ 
ized.  Ensembles  included  cardigan  jackets  and  full-length 
coats. 

Rich  fall  colors  and  textured  fabrics  predominated. 

The  commentary  was  delivered  by  Dr.  Katherine  Hall, 
chairman  of  the  Home  Economics  Department  of  Mont¬ 
clair  State  Teachers  College,  Montclair,  New  Jersey.  Guests 
of  honor  were  the  national  officers  of  the  AHEA. 


Participating  firms  included  Advance  Pattern  Co.,  Inc.; 
American  Thread  Co.;  Butterick  Co.,  Inc.;  Clauss  Cutlery 
Co.;  Coats  &  Clark,  Inc.,  Greist  Manufacturing  Co.;  Mary 
Lester  Shops;  McCall’s  Patterns;  Pellon  Corp.;  Simplicity 
Pattern  Co.,  Inc.;  Singer  Sewing  Machine  Co.;  Kenneth 
Stacy  Corp.;  Talon  Educational  Service;  V'ogue  Pattern 
Service;  VVelek  Fabrics;  Wm.  Wright  &  Sons. 

.■Mter  the  fashion  show,  all  the  styles  were  put  on  ex¬ 
hibit  as  feature  attractions  in  the  convention  hall. 


Hopsacking  jackot  shown  in  throo-pioco  wookond 
wardrobe;  Wright's  trim,  Butterick  pattern. 
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NEWS  OF 

Foods  &  Nutrition 


Analyze  That  Grocery  Bill 

Many  oi  us  may  not  realize  it,  but 
as  the  cash  register  turns  out  the  tajHi 
in  tfKlay’s  supermarket  it  totals  not  tlie 
hM)d  hill  hut  the  grocery  hill.  And  the 
grcK.'ery  hill  contains  many  non-e<lible 
items.  In  fact,  non-edibles  claim  about 
15  cents  of  every  grcK'ery  dollar  Ameri¬ 
cans  spend  in  hnul  stores,  according  to 
Extension  siteciaiists. 

Among  these  items  are  household 
supplies,  tobacco  prinlucts,  health  and 
Iteauty  aids,  magazines,  newspapers.  Inexpensive  Family  Dessert 
phonograph  records,  toys,  and  greeting  Intrmluced  in  test  markets  early  this 
cartls.  Near,  Pillsbury’s  Pudding-Cake  Mix  has 

Supermarkets  are  rapidly  taking  on  been  well  acc-epted  and  is  now  in  na- 
many  of  the  aspects  of  the  general 
store  of  a  century  ago.  It  was  a  one- 
stop  shopping  center,  offering  custom¬ 
ers  varied  choices— salted  mackerel, 
lightning  rods,  ladies  hats,  pickles,  and 
purses. 

In  a  s|H‘ech  made  at  the  Super  Mar¬ 
ket  Institute’s  convention  last  June, 
fairt  Kornblaii,  research  director,  stated 
that  98  per  c'ent  of  super-markets  carry 
health  and  lK*auty  goods.  Housewares 
and  women’s  hosiery  are  the  second 
most-stocked  non-edible  items— with  87 
per  cent  and  81  |>er  cent  distribution, 
respectively.  Other  non-edihles  with 
high  distribution,  according  to  Mr. 

Kornhiau,  are  stationery  (74  per  cent), 
children’s  books  (73  per  cent),  and 
magazines  (71  per  cent). 

More  than  half  of  the  meml>er  super- 
mark(‘ts  handle  glassware,  baby  needs, 
toys,  men’s  and  children’s  socks,  pet 
supplies,  phonograph  records,  hard¬ 
ware,  and  garden  supplies. 

Two  Chinese  Soups 

NN’ith  the  introduction  of  two  new 
frozen  soups— Egg  Drop  and  Won  Ton 
—the  Chun  King  company  has  started 
a  line  of  “nationality”  soups.  The  first 
two  are  Cantonese.  Those  to  come  will 
feature  foreign  flavors. 


1  he  W  on  1  on  soup  is  a  blend  ot 
greens  and  broth,  plus  ravioli  (Won 
Ton).  Egg  Drop  is  made  of  seasoned  •<«*  " 

chicken  broth  mingled  with  Huffy 
shreds  of  egg. 

Homemakers  can  now  find  all  the  Early  American  milk  glass  goblets  in  fa- 
courses  of  a  csimplete  Cantonese  dinner  moos  grape  pattern  hold  peanut  butter, 
in  the  Chun  King’s  frozen  food  line, 

starting  with  soup  and  egg  rolls  through  proaches,  bulletin  board  ideas,  menus, 
a  selection  of  main  dishes  to  a  uniriue  recipes,  and  techniques  for  creative 
Cantonese  dessert— fruit  rolls.  teaching.  Free  from  Knox  Gelatine 

Company,  Johnstown,  N.Y. 

The  contest  winner  was  Miss  Helen 
S.  Roberts  of  .\lvin  High  School,  Alvin, 
Texas.  See  her  article  on  page  98. 


Grocery  Store  Bonus 

If  you  like  peanut  butter  and  you 
like  milk  glass,  then  you  will  lie  happy 
to  know  that  Procter  and  Gamble  is 
packaging  its  Big  Top  peanut  butter  in 
Early  American  milk-glass  goblets.  They 
hold  95*  ounces;  retail  cost  about  49^. 


Now  a  Big  Business 

The  little  shrimp  has  become  big 
business.  In  the  last  few  years  .Ameri¬ 
can  consumption  has  increased  until 
now  we  eat  220,0(M),()00  pounds  ol 
shrimp  annually.  This  is  about  $1(K),- 
()()0,()(M)  worth  at  retail  prices.  Keeping 
pace  with  the  wide  distribution  of  pre¬ 
pared  foods,  the  breaded  shrimp  busi¬ 
ness  has  grown  to  the  point  where 
4().()()(),0(M)  pounds  were  sold  last  year. 

Shrimp  salad  rolls  are  very  popular. 
These  are  simple  to  make.  Split  frank¬ 
furter  rolls  (but  not  all  the  way  through) 
and  spread  with  softened  butter.  -Add 
cooked  .shrimp  mixed  with  your  favor¬ 
ite  salad  ingredients.  Breaded  shrimp 
and  shrimp  salad  are  America’s  top 
choic'cs. 

(Continued  on  puRe  99) 


Pillsbury's  new  Pudding-Cake  Mix  is 
a  versatile  dessert;  in  three  flavors. 


tional  distribution.  The  mix  comes  in 
three  flavors:  orange,  lemon,  and  choc¬ 
olate.  .An  easy  and  inexpensive  dessert, 
it  can  l)e  baked  in  casseroles,  custard 
cups,  round  or  .sciuare  cake  pans,  and 
ring  molds.  Takes  happily  to  added  in¬ 
gredients— fruits,  spices  and  nuts.  Cost 
per  serving,  about  six  cents. 


Nutritious  Breakfast  Drink 

General  Fcnids  has  announced  that 
their  breakfast  drink,  Tang,  contains 
more  vitamin  C  than  fresh  or  frozen 
orange  juice  and  more  vitamin  .A  than 
tomato  juice,  .A  four-ounce  serving  sup¬ 
plies  300  per  cent  of  a  child’s  and  200 
per  cent  of  an  adult’s  daily  requirements 
of  vitamin  Cl.  It  supplies  45  per  cent  of 
a  child’s  and  33  per  cent  of  an  adult’s 
daily  need  of  vitamin  A.  This  amount 
contains  about  68  calories. 


Useful  Reference  Manual 

^  M  The  Knox  (amipany  has  compiled 

material  submitted  for  the  Chef’s  Tour 

room  Projects.  This  reference  manual  ^ 

gives  highlights  of  the  classroom  pro-  • 

Chun  King's  new  Won  Ton  Soup  (frozen)  jects  on  unflavored  gelatine  entered  in  Shrimp  salad  rolls  are  easy  to  serve 
blends  greens,  broth,  Chinese  ravioli,  the  contest.  It  includes  interest  ap-  and  more  party-like  than  sandwiches. 
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set  for  your  fall  semester: 

a  bright  and  new  teaching  unit 

on  buying  *  use  *  care  of 


Here  is  a  complete  unit  from  the  Sterling 
Silversmiths  of  Amenca  .  .  .  conceived  and 
writteti  as  a  result  of  a  nation-ivide  survey 
among  Home  Economics  teachers.  It  contains 
the  information  teachers  requested  on  Good 
Buymanship,  Selection  of  Patterns,  Table 
Setting,  and  Care  . . .  and  includes  many  lively 
projects  students  will  enjoy.  The  unit  is  de¬ 
signed  to  be  fully  integrated  into  the  teaching 
of  Homemaking,  Food  &  Sutrition,  Consumer 
Education,  Home  Furnishings,  Home  Man¬ 
agement,  and  related  classes. 


leady-to-serve  you  and  your  students,  free  of  charge 

fresh  and  appealing  student  booklets,  plus  an  interesting  and  inspiring 
teacher’s  manual,  make  up  each  unit 

offering  a  whole  buffet  of  facts  and  projects  to  stimulate  students’  interest 
and  good  taste  — especially  as  it  relates  to  creating  a  pleasant  mealtime 
atmosphere 


served  up  in  a  lively  style— and  fully  researched  and  planned  in  cooperation 
with  Home  Economics  experts 


order  yours  foday  — see  coupon  section  of  this  magazine! 
STERLING  SILVERSMITHS  OF  AMERICA,  551  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  17,  N,  Y. 
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1  NEW 

I  For  the  Home 


Frost-free  Refrigeration 

Liitesi  advuiice  in  fjoine  retri^eration 
is  the  (levelopment  «)f  trust-free  re- 
ttiK(‘ratioti.  Availalrle  in  freezers,  re- 
IrijEerators,  and  cunilrinations,  this  new 
l<*atnre  eliinin.ites  frost  aecniniilation 
on  p.iekayes  and  surfaces.  Basic  to  the 
success  of  this  neu  feature  is  a  power¬ 
ful  Irlower  whicli  keeps  a  How  of  re¬ 
frigerated  ail  inoviiiK  through  the  com¬ 
partment.  I'his  rapid  circul.ilion  of  air 
tiansports  .ill  moisture  to  the  refripiera- 
'oi  coils  w  hich  .ire  located  in  a  separate 
.irea.  Frost  never  forms  on  the  packages 
.111(1  the\  never  freeze  to  the  shelves. 
Once  a  day  the  treezinf>  coils  are  freed 
of  accmmilaled  frost  by  an  automatic 
shut-off  periiKl. 

There's  a  Difference 

Oon’l  confuse  the  tem|M^rature  con¬ 
trol  w’ith  the  temperature  indicatoi  on 
some  small  appliances.  .\  temperature 
control  cuts  off  the  electricity  when  the 
temperature  reaches  a  prc'selected  point. 
Wlieii  tfie  temperature  drops  Ih'Iow 
that  point,  it  turns  the  electricity  on 
a^ain.  A  temperature  indicator  merc'ly 
shows  how  hot  or  cold  the  appliance  is. 

Control  Panel 

A  compact  unit  for  using  and  storing 
small  appliances  has  Ih'cu  devclo|)ed 
by  Sunbeam.  Featuring  a  storage  cab¬ 
inet  which  holds  up  to  I.)  a|)pliances 
and  a  control  panel  with  six  outlets, 
this  unit  makes  a  complete  appliance 


Control  panel  will  serve  six  appliances 
at  one  time.  Cabinet  has  sliding  shelves. 


cvnter.  The  control  panel  assures  the 
user  of  aderpiate  electrical  [jower  for 
all  cooking  needs,  and  eliminates  blown 
fuses  by  providing  modem  pushbutton 
circuit  breakers.  Unit  has  Huorescent 
lighting,  a  time  cloc-k,  and  one  timed 
outlet. 

Rug  Cleaners 

At  least  three  manufacturers  have 
developed  easy-to-use  devices  lor  home 
ch’aning  of  rugs.  Each  of  these  features 
a  long-handled  applicator  e({uipped 
with  dispenser  for  the  cleaner  brush 
and  sponge  for  spreading  the  liquid 
cleaner.  The  lirpiid  is  .illowed  to  dry 
and  the  soiled  residue  vacuumed  away. 
Most  of  these  cleaners  will  do  a  reason¬ 
ably  good  job  of  removing  light  soil, 
but  for  thorough  cleaning  the  services 
of  a  reliable  rug-cleaning  establishment 
are  rec-ommend<?d. 

Cleaning  Wallpaper 

Crea.se,  crayon,  and  ink  spots  may  be 
removed  from  wallp.iper  if  the  stains 
are  treated  promptly  and  properly.  A 
fresh  grea.se  spot  may  lx*  removed  by 
first  blotting  with  a  clean  tissue  and 
then  covering  the  spot  w'ith  a  mixture 
of  fuller’s  earth  and  carbon  tetrachlo¬ 
ride.  .After  the  mixture  has  thoroughly 
dried,  brush  it  off. 

Crayon  marks  can  Ire  removed  with 
a  grease  solvent.  First  the  crayon  is 
scraped  oft  and  then  the  spot  is  sponged 
with  carlxm  tetrachloride. 

Ink  should  lx?  blotted  immediately, 
then  the  spot  ewered  with  an  ab¬ 
sorbent,  such  as  cornstarch.  Brush  it  oH 
as  s(xm  as  it  takes  up  the  ink.  Repeat 
until  all  the  ink  has  been  absorbed. 

Handy  Pair 

A  new  stainless  steel  coHeemaker  has 
been  intnxluced  by  Universal.  It  is  easy 
to  clean  and  never  needs  polishing. 
Even  the  pump  assembly  is  stainless  to 
eliminate  corrosion  problems.  The  new 
iiKxlel  will  brew  from  five  to  ten  cups 
of  mild,  medium,  or  strong  coHee.  A 
small  light  glows  when  the  coHee  is 
done  and  a  heat  minder  keeps  it  at 
serving  temperature. 

.A  convenient  companion  to  the  new 
appliance  is  a  new  timing  device  that 
makes  coffeeinaking  completely  auto¬ 
matic.  Tfie  timer  plugs  into  the  wall 
outlet  and  the  coffeemaker.  It  will  start 


the  appliance  o|H‘rating  at  any  time 
during  the  day  or  night.  It  can  be  used 
to  start  other  applianc^es  such  as  an 
automatic  fry  pan,  sauc«  pan,  Dutch 
oven,  grill,  or  radio.  The  coffeemaker 
will  retail  for  $32.9.5  and  the  timer 
for  $9.95. 

Easy  to  Read 

A  new  metlxxl  of  illumination  has 
lx*en  developed  for  General  Electric 
clocks.  Eliminating  the  need  for  radinm- 
coat('d  dials,  the  new  dials  are  illumin¬ 
ated  by  a  tiny  bulb  which  lights  a  larg(' 
disc  in  the  center,  and  sheds  a  soft  pink 


This  is  the  nighttime  view  of  the  alarm 
clock  which  is  lighted  by  a  tiny  bulb. 


glow  on  the  back  of  the  hands  and 
numerals.  This  new  feature  is  av.til.ible 
in  the  Radial  and  Siuwz-alaim  cUxkN 
w  hich  are  priced  below  $10. 

Automatic  Cooker 

A  new  waterless  c(M)ker  intrcxluced 
by  West  Bend  has  a  removable  heat 
control.  The  five-quart  cooker  has  a 
snug-fitting  cover  which  prevents  loss 
of  vapors  so  that  the  homemaker  uses 
little  or  no  water.  A  rack,  trivet,  and 
two  inset  pans  are  available  with  the 
c(x>ker.  F'or  a  complete  meal  the  home¬ 
maker  cooks  meat,  potat<x?s,  and  vege 
tables  in  the  lower  portion  of  the  c(X)kei 
and  des.sert  in  the  in.set  pan.  .Approxi¬ 
mate  price  is  $20. 

Product  Briefs 

('(K)king  utensils  made  of  3-ply  metal 
consisting  of  one  layer  of  copper  bonded 
lx‘tween  two  sheets  of  stainless  steel 
have  lx*en  intuxluced  by  Revere.  Called 
the  Designers  Group,  the  new  ctxikvvare 
is  sleek  and  shallow  and  styled  with 
black  handles. 

A  drainer  tray  designed  by  Rubber¬ 
maid  Ixrasts  a  new  sloi>e  for  quick  and 
thorough  draining.  Deep  side  rims  hel|) 
eliminate  spillovers.  Shallow  ridging 
permits  easy  cleaning.  .Available  in 
two  sizes  at  $2.69  and  $3.29. 

Oven  cleaner  in  a  self-applicator  has 
(Continued  on  papje  91) 
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FREE  TEACHING  AIDS! 

FREE  colorful  wall  chart,  supple¬ 
mentary  ’lesson  folders  and  illus¬ 
trated  recipe  folders  are  available 
in  quantity  for  classroom  use.  Fill 
in  coupon  below  for  your  order. 


"Circle  Cooking"  Saves  Food  Flavor,  Vitamins 

—it’s  cooking  the  modern,  waterless  way.  You  use  little  or  no 
water  .  .  .  none  of  the  goodness  is  diluted  or  poured  down  the 
drain.  "Circle  Cooking’’  design  spreads  heat  evenly. 

Food  Cooks  Evenly  .  .  .  Never  Sticks.  You  never  get  hot  spots 
.  .  .  just  even  cooking.  Each  piece  is  scientifically  cast  with 
thick  bottom  and  graduated  thickness  on  the  sides  to  circle 
heat  evenly  from  bottom,  to  sides,  to  top. 

Easy-Cleaning,  Lifetime-Bright  Finish  is  stainless  porcelain  .  .  . 
cleans  without  rubbing  .  .  .  can’t  chip,  crack,  or  peel. 

Choice  of  4  Gay,  Fashion  Colors — Capri  Turquoise,  Sun 
Valley  Yellow,  Hacienda  Red,  and  Bermuda  Pink. 


SPECIAL!  SAVE  40%!  ENTIRE  CLUB  LINE 


(A)  1-^.  Saucepan  with  cavor . $6.33 

(B)  1 V^-^.  Saucepan  wMh  cavor .  6.93 

(C)  2-4|t.  Saucepan  with  caver .  7.93 

(D)  3-4|t.  Saucepan  with  caver .  1.93 

(E)  Cavered  Fry  Pan .  7.93 

(F)  10*  Chicken  Fryer  with  caver .  9.93 

(O)  12*  Chicken  Fryer . 12.93 

(H)  4'A-^.  Dutch  Oven  with  caver . 10.93 

(I)  1-c|t.  Cateeraie  with  warmer .  1.93 

(J)  1  V4-^.  Caeterole  with  warmer .  9.93 

(K)  2'A-^.  Caeterole  with  warmer . 11.93 

(1)  Two  1  'A-rI.  Caeterole*  with  douMe  warmer .  19.93 


For  catalogs  and  your  special  Home  Econo¬ 
mist  discount  on  Club  Aluminum  "Holiday” 
and  other  Club  products,  use  coupon  below 
or  in  Coupon  Section  of  this  issue. 


CLUB  ALUMINUM  PRODUCTS  CO.  HI 

I  123 — 26th  Street,  La  Oranpe  Park,  lllineie 

I  Plraae  attach  coupon  to  your  letterhead  and  lend  to  above  addrea*. 

I  □  Encloeed  find  check  for . covering  following  Club  Aluminum 

I  “Holiday”  Cookware:  (color) . (key  letter*) . 

I  □  Pleaae  tend  the  following  FREE  teaching  aid*  in  the  quantity 
I  indicated: 


Aluminum 

Holiday' 


ADDIfSS. 


.STATE. 


CITY  6  ZONE. 


STAINLESS  PORCELAIN  FINISH  COOKWARE 
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NEWS  OF  Fsshions,  \, 
Textiles,  Grooming  | 


New  Crease-Resistant  Process 

III  till'  past  year  major  scieiitiKc  de- 
vflopiiu'iits  have  niveii  \v(K)I  products 
i(‘inarkal)le  nevs  jH'rformaiice  features. 
rii<*  iMMinaiieiit  crease  for  all-wiMil  gar- 
iiHMits  has  Im‘cii  tfie  most  recent  and 
most  s|H*ctacular  de\elopmeiit.  Men’s 
\v<K)l  Haiiiiel  trousers,  and  women’s 
pleated  skirts  are  now  made  to  hold 
.1  sharp  crease  tor  the  life  ot  the  gar¬ 
ment.  In  fact,  complete  saturation  hy 
i.iiii  aitiialh  shaiptMis  the  crease. 

Details  of  the  pi'iinanent-crease  proc¬ 
ess,  which  was  (h'veloped  in  govern¬ 
ment  res(‘arch  laboratories  in  .Australia, 
have  lH*en  turned  over  to  all  apparel 
iiiaimlactiirtTs  in  this  coiintrs  fir^e  of 
charge  and  free  of  royalties.  The  \\’tK)l 
Ifiireaii,  which  is  a  service  and  informa- 
lion  or^ani/iition  for  the  .American 
wool  industry,  was  assigned  hy  the 
Australian  Covernment  to  disseminate 
this  information  in  this  country.  The 
IfiiiiMii  offers  a  free  technical  service 
to  any  maiiiifactiirci  who  wishes  to  in¬ 
stall  the  proc-e.ss. 

An  adaptation  of  the  piiKcss  has  just 
heen  perfected  for  the  .American  jiro- 
dnction  s\stem  hy  the  Wool  Ihireau's 
Department  of  Science  and  Technolof'v. 
The  priK-ess  is  called  the  Si-Ho-Set, 
named  alter  the  (ISIIU)  in  Anstialia— 
ahhreviation  for  the  Clomiiionwealth 
Scientific  Industrial  Hescarch  Oryan- 
i/atioii. 

Si-Ko-Set  iinolves  spiaviiijL;  a  wool 
t'annent  with  a  dilute  scliition  of  am- 


Skirt  on  left  treated  with  Si-Ro-Set 
retains  pleats  after  thorough  wetting. 


moniiim  thiotrlycolate  and  then  pressing 
for  a  prescribed  length  of  time,  usually 
l«‘ss  than  a  minute. 

'I'he  prcK-ess  does  not  affect  the  natu¬ 
ral  soft  hand  or  life  of  the  wool  fabric. 
I'he  chemical  iist'tl  is  related  to  that 
in  home  permanent  wave  kits. 

Treated  skirt  at  left  (below)  and 
untreated  skirt  on  right  show  what 
could  1^11)1)011  in  the  rain.  Both  skirts 
were  pressed  with  sharp  pleats.  .A  water 
spray  was  then  turned  on,  saturating 
the  fronts  of  the  skirts.  The  skirts  were 
then  dried.  The  skirt  at  left  held  every 
pleat  sharply.  The  one  at  right  lost  its 
pU*ats  and  distorted  badly. 

New  in  Corduroy 

The  f'ordnroy  Council  is  full  of  news, 
both  in  fabrics  and  fashions.  Newest 
in  fabric  development  is  combed  cordu¬ 
roy  with  a  special  affinity  for  shirts 
and  dresses.  .Made  of  fine  combed 
yarns,  this  corduroy  has  21  wales  to 
the  inch  and  weighs  a  mere  4)2  ounces 
to  the  s({nare  yarrl  (36").  By  com¬ 
parison,  pinwale  has  16  ribs  to  the  inch 
and  weighs  7  ounces. 

Soft,  \el\ety,  wide  wale  continues  in 
po|)ulaiity  as  tlo  grooved,  sculptured, 
hriKiided  and  metallic  effects.  .Most 
practical  this  season  are  the  processed 
corduroys  in  smart  plaids  and  prints. 
.A  new  lint*  ot  raincoats  made  from 
these  fabrics  are  pretty  enough  to  wear 
for  any  occasion. 

Save  Your  Suede  Shoes 

Suede  shoes  can  he  protected  from 
water  spotting,  matting,  and  color  ruh- 
off  hy  spraying  on  a  litpiid  containing 
silicone,  calletl  Suede  Saver.  It  is 
claimed  that  this  new  protiuct  contains 
a  huilt-in  cleaner  which  reconditions 
old  suede  shoes.  The  cleaning  action 
removes  st.iins,  restores  color,  and 
brings  up  the  nap.  From  Dow  Oorning 
(a)rporation.  Suede  Sa\’er  is  a\ailal)lc 
at  most  shoe  stores.  The  .lerosol  spray 
can  contains  si.x  ounces  and  retails  for 
SI. 2.5. 

Singer  and  McCall's  in  Moscow 

.Miss  june  King,  head  of  the  creative 
design  department,  and  .Mi.ss  Barbara 
Highee.  manager  of  educational  exhibits 
of  the  Singer  Sewing  .Machine  Com¬ 
pany,  represented  their  company  in  the 
Singer-.AlcCall  exhibit  in  Moscow. 

Mi.ss  King  and  Miss  llighee  .showed 
clothes  that  put  great  stress  on  color. 


This  fur  collared  all-weather  raincoat  is 
of  processed  corduroy  from  Milner  Co. 


The\’  gave  demonstrations  of  how  sim¬ 
ple  fashions  can  he  prettified  with  trim 
ranging  from  decorative  stitching  on 
the  Slant-O-Matic  machine  to  rufHes. 
tucks,  and  edgings  done  with  machine 
sewing  attachments. 

Fashions  shown  w  ere  es.sentially  fem¬ 
inine  hut  not  extreme.  They  were  all 
clothes  w  hich  can  he  duplicated  on  the 
sewing  machine  to  achieve  a  maximum 
of  attractiveness  at  a  minimum  of  e\- 
|)ense. 

In  addition  to  providing  a  wardrobe 
for  display  and  demonstration  at  the 
show,  the  Singer  representatives  had 
to  plan  personal  wardroln's  to  cover 
a  span  of  two  seasons  in  Hnssia,  when 
the  temperature  may  range  from  4.5  to 
66  degrees.  With  this  in  mind,  thev 
made  sepanites— skirts,  blouses,  and 
toppers  to  mix  and  match.  Their  sepa- 
(Contiuiu’d  on  I(X)) 


Suede  Saver  sprayed  on  shoes  protects 
them  from  water  spotting  and  matting. 
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Home  care 

EXPERT 


fortinishinq 


you  need 

Johnson^s  Wax  Kit 
of  How-To  Booklets 


including  these  special  favorites  which  are  available  free 
in  any  quantity  for  group  distribution: 

MANUAL  OF  HOME  CARE-This  illustratoci,  12-page 
l)ooklet  brings  you  the  latest  infonnation  alxmt  home  care 
products  and  their  use.  In  addition,  it  answers  many  of  the 
questions  about  housekeeping  problems  which  homemakers 
ask  us. 

FLOORS  IN  THE  HOME— A  data  sheet  publisher!  by  the 
National  Safety  Council.  Includes  nmch  information  on  floor 
safety  not  available  from  any  other  source. 

HOME  SAFETY  CHECK  LIST — Develoixnl  by  the  Joint  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  American  Vocational  A.s.sociation  and  the 
National  Safety  Council.  Tested  in  cla.s.srooms  across  the  nation. 

3  EASY  RECIPES  FOR  FINISHING  FURNITURE-Stejvby- 
step  dire<*tions  for  three  simple  methods:  Sealer  and  Wax; 


Shellac  and  Wax;  Stain,  Shellac  and  Wax. 

HOW  TO  HAVE  A  PRETTIER  ROOM-Colorful,  16-page 
booklet  to  help  teen-age  girls  fix  up  their  bedrooms.  Clever  but 
inexjiensive  suggestions  for  four  different  types  of  rooms  with 
a  dozen  decorating  tips  for  each. 

EASY-TO-MAKE  GIFTS  FOR  THE  SMALL  BUDGET— 16 
pages  of  illustraterl  ideas  for  making  gifts  for  birthdays, 
showers,  Christmas,  .Mother’s  Day,  Father’s  Day— even 
I)arty  and  bazaar  prizes. 

HOW  TO  THROW  A  WAXING  BEE-New  party  idea,  with 
suggestions  for  invitations,  games  and  prizes,  decorations 
and  refreshments. 

Send  for  a  complete  set  of  all  our  educational  l)ooklets  and 
pamphlets,  incimling  those  described  here.  Use  the  coupon  on 
page  123  or  write  direct  to  me. 


Johnson’s  Wax,  Racine,  Wisconsin 


Consumer  Education  Director 


P.  S.  You  may  have  heard  about  the  Danish  Kringle  which  is  a  specialty  of  bakers  in 
Racine.  The  recipe  for  this  unusual  pastry,  with  six  different  suggestions  for  fillings,  was 
distributed  at  our  booth  at  the  AHEA  convention  last  June.  If  you  would  like  the 
recipe  folder,  ask  for  it  when  you  order  our  kit  of  home  care  booklets. 
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Importance  of  PAQ 

{Continued  from  pane  55) 

clollu-s.  Tlif  teachfi  ^ave  her  tips  on 
personal  cleanliness,  inelnding  care  of 
her  hair.  Slu-  helped  her  to  select  and 
make  other  garments  that  were  right 
lor  her  age  and  si/e.  By  the  end  of 
the  term,  Hachel  was  one  ot  the  most 
accomplished  and  c<M)pi‘rative  students 
in  the  elass. 

1'hanks  to  the  nnderstanding  shown 
hy  Hachel's  teacher,  this  child  developed 
an  entirely  new  personality.  Pride  in 
her  sewing  ahilits  relleeted  in  her  new 
eloth(‘s  and  new  attitude. 

Dr.  Dorothy  Stepat,  ot  limiter  ('ol- 
lege,  has  made  intensive  studies  on 
clothing  and  .ippeaianee  as  they  relate 
to  personality. 

In  this  stud)  Dr.  Stepat  looked 
into  the  emotional  implications  ol 
clothing,  particulaily  as  they  apply  to 
voiing  girls.  We  all  know  th.it  teen-age 
girls  hav(‘  an  all-ahsorhing  interest  in 
clothing.  In  fact,  it's  a  (piestion  whether 
new  dresses  or  new  beaux  is  tlu“  favorite 
hetween-classes  topic. 

We’ve  air  heard  the  girls  complain 
that  they  “haven’t  a  thing  to  wear,” 
especially  when  there’s  some  particu¬ 
larly  impi^rtant  (K'casion  pending,  such 
as  a  dance.  Naturally,  the  girls  don’t 


mean  that  they  lack  the  right  clothes, 
exactly,  riiey  do  mean  that  they  are 
approaching  a  challenging  situation. 
They  need  that  little  boost  of  extra  con¬ 
fidence  that  a  new  dress  can  give. 

Dr.  Stepat  investigated  various  studies 
of  this  emotional  relation  to  clothing 
and  reported  that  one  study  revealed 
“a  feeling  of  being  well-dres.sed  car¬ 
ried  with  it  positive  feelings  of  socia¬ 
bility  and  security.  .  .  .  Being  poorly 
dressed  was  asscK’iated  with  negative 
feelings  such  as  sell-consciousness  and 
nnsociableness.” 

A  Comprehensive  Quiz 

In  addition,  Dr.  Stepat  worked  out 
a  comprehensive  (pu/  of  her  own  to 
determine  the  relationship  between 
clothing  and  personality.  She  u.sed  a 
gronji  ol  32S  girls  in  their  freshman 
year  at  Hnntei  Cmllege.  The  check  list 
covered  three  broad  categories:  The 
personal  and  social  aspc'cts,  or  under¬ 
standing  ot  self  in  relation  to  others 
and  to  situations;  judgment.s,  or  feelings 
ot  competence  and  ability  to  make  de¬ 
cisions;  skills  and  information,  or 
knowledge  and  its  applications.  She 
fends  that  the  whole  area  of  personality, 
abilitv,  and  general  competence  is  af- 
lectecl  hy  "P.AQ.” 

From  the  group  discussions  concern¬ 
ing  clothing,  grooming,  weight,  com¬ 


plexion,  and  other  appearance  ditficul- 
ties,  health  problems,  evidence  of  mal¬ 
adjustment,  and  limited  spheres  of  in¬ 
terests  and  activities  were  revealed.  In 
other  w’ords,  a  general  attitude  of  in¬ 
difference  was  reflected  when  girls 
were  uninterested  in  clothing  and  ap¬ 
pearance. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  students 
who  were  generally  well-adjusted, 
bright,  alert,  and  happy,  seemed  to 
have  fewer  personal  appearance  diffi¬ 
culties. 

I  don’t  mean  to  suggest  that  every 
student  should  be  psychoanalyzed  in 
order  to  make  her  do  her  best  work. 
However,  those  who  instruct  these  girls 
have  a  unicpie  challenge  and  an  un¬ 
usual  opportunity.  By  simply  encourag¬ 
ing  a  student  to  feel  pride  in  accom¬ 
plishment,  an  instructor  can  help  her 
develop  confidence  to  cope  with  her 
other  problems.  Like  helping  to  select  a 
pattern  and  fabric  that  are  exactly  right 
tor  her,  and  giving  her  guidance  in 
the  making.  \  teacher  often  starts  a 
student  on  the  road  to  good  grooming 
and  pride  in  apiH-arance.  .\nd,  as  Dr. 
Stepat  indicated,  “P.\Q”  has  a  direct 
relationship  to  a  student’s  adjustment, 
both  in  and  out  of  the  classroom. 

It’s  a  wonderful  privilege  to  be  able 
to  give  a  youngster  her  first  taste  of 
fashion.  It’s  even  more  satisfying  to 


NEW  BENNETT  BOOKS  . . . 


Announcing  for  Jan.  ^60 

MEALTIME  Ih  Ue**  Oerke 

An  entirely  new  homemaking  textbook  for  advanced  high 
schoiji  foods  students.  Contains  all  the  important  data  needed 
by  a  young  homemaker  emerging  into  adult  life.  Covers 
every  phase  of  advanced  homemaking,  diets,  nutrition,  family 
life,  etc.  Based  on  the  "life  cycle  theory."  Order  your  copy 
today.  Pre-publication  price  $4,96 

New  in  ^59 

YOUNG  LIVING 

Hr  !yianatee  Clarhni 
Written  especially  for  7tli  and  8th 
grades. 

All  the  introductory  phases  ol  to¬ 
day's  homemaking  are  presented  in  a 
warm  style  that  captures  and  holds 
the  interest  of  young  students. 

Over  half  of  the  text  is  devoted  to 
activities  that  provide  homemaking 
experiences.  Vocabulary  aids,  chapter 
summaries  and  check  lists  make  sure 
the  student  gains  maximum  benefits 
from  the  text  and  instructor's  program 
Instructors  key  available.  Widelv 
adopted.  $3.76 

for  Senior  High 

HOMEMAKING  FOR 
TEEN-AGERS  Book  2 

Hy  McHermiUt  and  ISichrdn» 

An  outstanding  text  already  adopted 
in  many  schools.  The  more  challenging, 
more  complex  problems  and  projects 
in  homemaking  activities  are  explored. 

Per.sonality  development  is  stressed 
as  the  young  homemaker  is  shown  how 
to  manage  the  home,  shop  wisely,  plan 
meals,  choose  and  construct  balanced 
wardrobes  and  how  to  live  with  others. 

Coordinated  projects,  photographs  and  diagrams  clearlv 
demonstrate  homemaking  processes,  capturing  the  interest 
of  both  boys  and  girls. 

PP-  $4.96 


Coming  in  January^  1960 

SAFE  LIVING  Hy  Harold  T.  Glenn 

How  to  live  safely  at  home,  at  school  in  the  home  eco¬ 
nomics  and  science  laboratories,  at  play,  and  while  driving 
.  .  .  safety  in  every  phase  of  life  and  activity  is  exposed  in 
this  outstanding  new  text. 

Students  will  gain  immediate  interest  through  the  fresh, 
appealing  writing  style  and  nearly  500  illustrations  and 
diagrams 

Safet.v  Patrols  and  how  to  encourage  student  participation 
are  carefully  analyzed.  Disasters,  emergencies  and  first-aid 
are  treated  in  brief  discussions. 

Reserve  your  ropy  today  1 

SAFE  LIVING  STUDY  GUIDE 

Keyed  to  SAFE  LIVING.  Provides  the  in¬ 
structor  with  an  outstanding  teaching  aid. 

Includes  questions,  problems  and  activity 
projects.  Price  to  be  announced. 

DRESS 

Hy  Hes»  V.  Oerke 

A  new  look  at  clothing  that's  exciting  and 
refreshing.  Creates  new  interest  in  social 
poise,  wise  shopping  and  wardrobe  planning 
and  budgeting. 

Styles  and  fashions,  illustrated  in  over  790 
photos,  stimulate  and  hold  interest.  Excellent 
projects  and  activities  are  suggested  to  ob¬ 
tain  experience  with  clothing.  $4.40 

HOMEMAKING  FOR 
TEEN-AGERS  Book  1 

McDerniotf  and  IMcliola*  $3.8t 

MEAL  PLANNING  AND 
TABLE  SERVICE  HcLean  $3.36 

COMPLETE  MEAT  COOKBOOK 

McLean  $6.7$ 

CHAS.  A.  BENNETT  CO.,  INC. 

Pooria,  Illinois 

To  Ordety  See  Coupon  on  pofse  III 
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realize  tliat  tlie  skills  he^iin  in  the 
classroom  are  often  eontinned  as  a  girl 
grows  up,  marries,  and  has  her  own 
home.  Many  women  who  sew  tt)day  no 
longer  sew  from  neeessit\,  hut  to  ful¬ 
fill  a  creative  urge  established  long  ago 
in  their  clothing  classrooms. 

Back  in  the  early  days  of  sewing 
classes,  ability  to  do  fine  handwork 
was  considered  important.  13nring  the 
flapper  era,  "emancipated”  women  eon- 
sidered  domesticitv  nnfashionahle,  and 
they  turned  their  hacks  on  both  cooking 
.nid  sewing.  .Mass  production  hit  the 
clothing  market,  and  working  girls  were 
able  to  bu\  the  simple  loose  clothes 
for  onK  a  few  dollars.  Caeative  si-w  ing 
hit  a  low  ebb  during  this  ix’riod. 

Education  helped  to  re-establish 
sewing  in  the  homes  of  .\merican 
women.  But  it  could  not  have  been 
done  without  the  help  of  teachers  who 
taught  sewing  in  classuMims  all  .icross 
the  conntrv . 

New  Concept  in  Teaching  Clothing 

In  1938  all  courses  in  home  eco¬ 
nomics  were  reorganizetl.  Ann.i  I'ighe, 
•issistant  din’ctor  of  home  economics 
in  charge  of  the  clothing  departmeni 
of  New  York  (atv  schools,  presented 
a  revolntion.nv  theory:  students  should 
enjov  sewing!  ! 

\Miethei  the  students  wen-  taking  .1  ! 
straight  home  economics  course,  or  ; 
studying  to  makr*  sewing  a  carer-r,  the  I 
cooper.ition  of  their  teachers  help«‘d  to  i 
bridge  this  jM-riiMl  of  change.  The  stn-  ! 
dents  did  learn  to  enjov  sewing,  and  j 
this  enjovinent  led  vlirectlv  to  fashion 
knowU'dge.  Helping  girls  make  clothes 
they  would  enjov  wearing,  and  showing 
them  how  to  make  themselves  more 
attractive,  to  show  off  their  new  clothes, 
started  an  entirelv  new  i-oncept  of 
s«‘w  ing. 

.\s  von  know,  tln'H*  an*  more  woni**n 
sewing  .it  home  now  than  ever  befon*. 
.\t  last  count,  there  were  more  th.in 
32  million  home  seamstresses  of  w  hom 
SO  per  cent  wt'ie  listed  as  "creative” 
seamstresses.  These  women  aiul  girls 
have  learned  to  express  their  ”PA(,)” 
largely  through  the  medium  of  the 
sewing  m.ichine.  TTu'v  have*  discovered 
fashion  .nid  beauty  in  comitining  pat¬ 
tern  and  fabric. 

A  teacher's  enthusiasm  is  contagions, 
and  young  girls  are  highly  impression- 
.ible.  .No  matter  what  a  girl  diK's  after 
she  k’avi's  school,  her  “PAQ”  has  an  im¬ 
portant  inflnenct*  on  her  success  in  life. 
T  he  principles  she  learns  eannot  help 
reaching  far  iK'yond  the  classroom  diMirs, 
to  inHnenci*  her  life  and  the  lives  of 
those  around  her.  First,  and  most  im¬ 
portant,  comes  the  confiilenee  in  her¬ 
self,  bolstered  by  the  knowledge  that 
she  is  attractive. 

W’ith  self-confiilence  comes  pride, 
and  her  own  adjustment  to  the  world 


.nonnd  her.  Then,  once  she  under¬ 
stands  herself,  she  is  lx*tter  eipiipped 
to  nnderstaml  others,  and  she  will  Ix*- 
eome  a  lx*tter  wife  and  mother.  Fur¬ 
thermore,  she  will  understand  the  im¬ 
portance*  of  her  personal  ap|XMraiK*e 
({iiotient,  and  will  lx*  able  to  apply  the 
principles  that  yon  have  taught  her  to 
her  home  and  her  children,  as  well  as 
to  lu*r  job. 

(aeative  sewing  rates  high  among 
tlx*  hobbi<*s  of  tin*  younger  teen-agt* 
group.  .Most  girls  Ix'gin  sewing  lx*fore 
thev  are  13  vears  old  and  makt*  .in 
av«*r.ige  of  five  garim*nts  a  year  for 


tlu*m.selvi*s.  Most  of  tht*>c*  girls  lx*gin 
sewing  in  grade  sehool  home  economies 
classes.  It  is  in  the  classroom  that  many 
of  them  get  their  first  taste  of  creating 
something  that  is  uni(|nely  and  es|x*- 
cially  theirs;  something  that  will  maki* 
them  more  attractive. 

So,  you  are  not  just  teaching  vonr 
sindents  about  lumis  and  seams  and 
sew  ing  machines.  Yon  are  teaching  them 
a  way  of  life.  You  are  instilling  pride 
in  themselves. 

Adapted  from  a  speeeli  given  Ix-fore  tin* 
Amerii.m  N’ixatioii.d  A'.soeiatioii  conven¬ 
tion,  August.  U)5S,  Kuff.ilo,  New  York. 
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it’s  easy  to  teach 
dyeing  in  the 
washing  machine 

WITH 

PUTNAM 

DYES 

Springtime  comes  indoors 
when  drapes,  slip  covers,  rugs 
take  on  bright  new  color  with 
Putnam  Fadeless  Dyes!  There 
are  forty  l)eautiful  super-con¬ 
centrated  colors  from  which  to 
choose.  And  it’s  as  easy  as 
washing  a  load  of  clothes! 

Here's  gll you  do! 


1 


Simply  drop 
dye  solution 
into  hut  water 
in  your  auto¬ 
matic  or 
wringer-type  f 
washer.  -v”' 

s!* 


2 


Immersi*  the 
material  to  be 
dved  and 
0|)eiate  the 
washer  until 
desired  shade  -V 
is  reached.  /;  m 


I  ' 


3 


That’s  all  there  is  to  it! 


Yes,  it’s  that  easy!  It’s  inexpensive  as 
well  as  fun!  And  best  of  all,  Putnam 
Dyes  will  not  stain  your  machine! 
For  further  information,  write  for  our 
FREE  booklets  “Easy  To  Dye  In 
Your  Washing  Machine”  and  “The 
Charm  of  C!olor”. 


See  coupon  section  for  special  offers! 

Guoront^td  by 
L  Coed  Houfokoopinf  . 


MONROE  CHEMICAL  COMPANY 

QUINCY  16,  IlllNOIS  SINCE  1176 

Makers  of  Putnam  Fadeless  Dyes 


Child  Development 
Resources 

(Continued  from  page  57) 

lighted  by  Dr,  Bruno  Bettelheim  in  the 
.March  1959  issue  of  the  National 
Parent-Teacher  Magazine.  In  his  ar¬ 
ticle,  “Reading  the  Signs  of  Mental 
Health,”  Dr.  Bettelheim  gives  examples 
of  behavior  at  various  age  levels  in¬ 
dicative  of  good  or  poor  emotional  bal¬ 
ance. 

P’or  instance,  if  a  foui-  oi  five-year- 
old.  of  his  own  accord,  is  deeply  con¬ 
cerned  about  coming  to  the  table  with 
clean  hands,  thi.s  behavior  might  con¬ 
ceivably  be  regarded  as  a  danger  signal. 
Being  clean  is  a  matter  of  indifference 
at  this  age,  and  a  child’s  ability  to  get 
good  and  dirty  without  becoming  fear¬ 
ful  about  it  is  actually  a  healthy  sign. 

Another  example  involves  a  four- 
year-old’s  attitude  toward  sharing  toys. 
To  the  adult,  an  inexpensive  toy  may 
be  considered  a  trifle.  To  a  young  child, 
the  same  toy  may  be  the  gem  of  his 
collection.  Normally,  he  will  not  will¬ 
ingly  and  gracefully  give  up  or  share 
the  toys  that  are  important  to  him. 
To  do  so  might  w'ell  indicate  a  lack  of 
liealthy  self-assertion. 

“Curiosity  in  a  small  child,”  states 
Dr.  Bettelheim,  “is  certainly  a  good 
sign,  but  even  curiosity  differs  widely 
with  age,  intelligence,  and  the  child’s 
past  life  experiences.  1  would  be 
worried  if  a  five-year-old  were  more 
curious  about  world  peace  or  atomic 
war  than  about  his  space  man’s  suit 
or  w'hat  he  is  going  to  get  on  his  next 
birthday.” 

Dr.  Bettelheim  believes  that  one  of 
the  best  signs  of  mental  health  is  that 
a  child  can  feel  deeply  about  signifi¬ 
cant  events  yet  recover  his  emotional 
balance  in  a  short  time.  If  he  loses  in 
a  game  he  must  be  able  to  regain  his 
emotional  balance  within  a  few  min¬ 
utes;  after  a  move  to  a  new  home, 
within  a  few'  weeks  or  months;  and 
even  after  the  loss  of  a  parent,  within 
a  few  years. 

Emotional  growth  and  stability  is  the 
subject  of  a  new  booklet.  Your  Child’s 
Emotional  Health,  written  by  Anna  W. 
M.  Wolf,  published  by  the  Public  Af¬ 
fairs  Committee,  22  East  38th  Street, 
New  York  16,  New  York,  and  available 
at  25^  per  copy.  The  author  is  thor¬ 
oughly  familiar  with  her  .subject  and 
handles  her  material  skillfully.  She  con¬ 
siders  both  the  needs  of  children  and 
parents,  interpreting  the  important  re¬ 
lationships  and  experiences  of  children 
as  they  grow— from  birth  to  teens. 

How  much  security  can  lx;  instilled 
in  children  is  the  subject  of  a  thought¬ 
ful  article  by  Dr.  .Maria  W.  Piers  in  the 
January  1959  issue  of  the  National 
Parent-Teacher  Magazine.  Addressed 
mostly  to  parents  her  piece,  “Have  We 


Overstressed  Security?”  is  of  special  in¬ 
terest  to  anyone  concerned  with  the 
growth  and  development  of  children. 
Dr.  Piers  claims  that  “security  has  be¬ 
come  not  only  a  much-sought-after 
commodity  but  also  a  dreaded  word  in 
the  vocabulary  of  many  a  mother  and 
father.  .  .  .  What  is  this  much-vaunted 
and  taunted  sense  of  .security  anyway? 
How  much  of  it  do  people  need?  How 
much  can  they  hope  for?  .And  if  it  is 
a  useful  attribute,  how  should  we  go 
about  giving  it  to  our  children?” 

While  reaignizing  that  we  are  try¬ 
ing  to  let  them  live  lives  as  free  of 
major  misfortunes  as  we  possibly  can. 
Dr.  Piers  points  out  that  there  are  still 
difficulties  that  are  bound  to  make  chil¬ 
dren  feel  in.secure;  “The  toddler  lives 
in  a  hostile  and  hazardous  world  in 
which  most  of  the  objects  surrounding 
him  are  potential  dangers.  He  could  fall 
from  a  window,  burn  him.self  on  a  gas 
stove,  get  sick  from  eating  silverware 
polish.  .  .  He  is  little,  helpless,  and 
—even  at  three  or  four— very  dependent 
on  our  good  will  to  come  to  his  as¬ 
sistance.” 

Dr.  Piers  underlines  three  ingredients 
which  help  lead  to  a  .self-confident, 
relatively  secure  personality.  The  first- 
beginning  in  babyhood  with  loving 
parental  care— is  trust.  Trust  helps  a 
child  to  venture  forth  and  use  the 
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second  ingredient  —  natural  curiosity. 
Curiosity  can  lead  to  healthy  explora¬ 
tion  and  experimentation,  within  safe 
limits  set  hy  his  parents  or  people  re¬ 
sponsible  for  his  care.  The  third  in¬ 
gredient,  which  springs  from  trust  and 
curiosity,  is  know-how.  For  a  small 
child  learning  how  to  do  new  things 
takes  courage,  plus  caution.  .  .  . 
“There  is  no  way,”  she  believes,  “to 
give  cbildren  an  absolute  sense  of  se¬ 
curity,  but  there  are  ways  of  erjuipping 
them  as  l>est  we  can  for  mastering 
themselves  and  their  world.  Security 
lies  in  this  mastery.” 

Steps  in  Development 

Nursery  .school  experience  is  critically 
examined— its  underlying  concepts  and 
philosophy  reappraised  by  .\nnemarie 
Roeper  in  the  spring  1959  issue  of  the 
Child  Study  Quarterly  Journal.  .\n  ex- 
jierienced  nursery  .scIkk)!  director,  Mrs. 
Roeper  expresses  the  l)elief  that  even 
little  children  want  a  bit  of  explicit 
teaching  mixed  with  the  fun  and  free¬ 
dom  of  their  first  .sch(K)l  years.  In  her 
article,  “Nursery  School:  Place  to 

.\djust  or  a  Place  to  Learn?”,  she  re¬ 
states  the  fundamental  aim  of  most 
nursery  years;  helping  the  child  adjust 
to  the  world  away  from  home,  to  other 
children,  to  new  adidts,  and  different 
surroundings.  She  then  examines  the 
basic  psychological  ideas  upon  which 
nurserx  programs  have  l)een  built,  and 
suggests  how  a  little  teaching  can  Im' 
interwoven  with  activities. 

She  explores  the  concept  of  sublima¬ 
tion,  substitution,  and  relea.se  of  ten¬ 
sion.  Nursery  school  activities  are  de¬ 
signed  to  give  a  child  the  chance  to 
release  pent-np  feelings  without  pres¬ 
sure  toward  achievement.  Mrs.  Rm-per 
believes  this  gives  him  a  sense  of 
mastery  and  fosters  ego  growth.  W’ith- 
out  setting  rigid  standards,  teachers 
can  encxHirage  .iccomplishment  by  hon¬ 
estly  praising  a  child’s  efforts— his  draw  ¬ 
ing,  painting,  or  modeling.  .Also,  by  (k*- 
casionally  being  critical  of  his  work 
without  injuring  self-confidence. 

.Another  widely  accepted  concept 
purports  that  learning  at  the  nursery 
sch(K)l  age  is  largely  incidental.  .Al¬ 
though  this  is  trtie,  says  Mrs.  Roeper, 
a  child  also  expects  some  conscious 
teaching.  For  instance,  if  a  child  doesn’t 
know  how  to  Ix'gin  a  drawing  of  a 
horse  or  a  house,  his  teacher  can  cer¬ 
tainly  help  him  by  making  definite  sug¬ 
gestions.  The  author  Iwlieves  that:  “The 
child  likes  to  learn  and  be  taught.  He 
feels  the  teacher  should  do  the  teach¬ 
ing.  His  future  grade  .school  teachers 
set  goals  in  classwork  for  their  pupils, 
decide  on  activities,  and  guide  them 
toward  a  .solution.  .A  certain  amount 
of  preparation  for  this  way  of  learning 
will  help  them  as  they  take  the  next 
steps  in  sch(K)l.  Children  come  to  school 


with  the  idea  that  they  will  not  only 
play  but  actually  work.” 

Acfentuating  the  positive  traits  in  a 
young  child’s  nature,  instead  of  steadily 
emphasizing  the  need  for  accepting  his 
negative,  hostile,  and  aggressive  be¬ 
havior,  is  discussed  by  Dorothy  Barclay 
in  the  May  24,  1959,  issue  of  the  Sew 
York  Times  Magazine.  Her  article,  “Fos¬ 
tering  the  C'.ood  in  a  Child,”  stresses 
the  fact  that  a  youngster’s  early  signs 
of  love,  his  emerging  sympathy,  .social 
feeling,  and  helpfulness  are  as  impor¬ 
tant  as  his  reactions  of  anger  and  fear. 
She  points  out  that  most  parents  and 
teachers  of  warmth  and  understanding 
do  note  these  early  signs  and  foster 
such  humanity  without  .so  much  as  a 
second  thought. 

However,  in  some  overly  analytical 
circles,  there  seems  to  be  a  con.scien- 
tious  effort  to  overl(M)k  any  signs  of 
emerging  sympathy  and  helpfulness,  for 
tear  of  putting  a  burden  of  gcMnlness 
on  the  child,  giving  him  the  feeling 
that  he  is  loved  more  for  behaving 
than  for  l)eing  himself.  “The  child  who 
comes  to  feel  that  he  is  loved  onl\ 
when  he  is  good,”  says  .Mi.s.s  Barclay, 
“is  in  a  hard  spot.  But  .so  is  the  \oung- 
stcr  whose  emerging  ft'eling  for  others 
is  ignored  or  discouraged.” 

The  .irticle  concludes  with  sugges¬ 


tions  for  enconr.  gnig  in  children  the 
“development  of  p(,siti\e  feelings  neces¬ 
sary  to  counteract  the  negative  forces 
of  these  times.” 

Why  young  children  dawdle  is  ex¬ 
plored  by  Dr.  Jo.seph  C’hurch,  a.sso- 
ciated  professor,  child  study,  V'a.ssai 
College,  in  his  article,  “How  to  Keep 
Up  with  a  Slowpoke,”  May  1959 
Parents’  Magazine.  Dr.  Church  de- 
cril>es  studies  which  have  Ix'en  made 
of  children’s  grasp  of  time,  concludes 
that  dawdling  has  its  origin  in  this 
fact;  “There  is  a  world  of  difference 
iH'tween  a  child’s  and  an  adult’s  under¬ 
standing  of  time— of  minutes,  hours, 
tlays,  years— and  the  value  a.ssigned  to 
it  .  .  .  For  instance,  a  three-year-old 
l(M)king  at  a  .set  of  drawings  showing 
the  .same  child  at  different  ages,  .says, 
‘Tell  me  about  how  he  gets  big  and 
little.’  Or  a  four-year-old  observes, 
‘S(K)n  this  will  lx*  the  olden  days  and 
I  will  lx*  grown  up.’  ” 

Dr.  Church  ix)ints  to  the  small  child’s 
as.sumption  that  time  .stands  still  for 
some  people,  and  gives  an  example  of 
the  typical  four-  or  five-year-old’s  inten¬ 
tion  to  catch  up  with  his  parents: 
“Mommy,  when  I  get  big  I’m  going  to 
marry  sou.” 

The  “middle-ageil”  youngster— mid¬ 
way  Ix*tween  being  a  baby  and  an 


Use  this  demonstration  to  spark 
student  interest  in  homemakins^ 


Place  a  white  blotter  against  a  well- 
<  lighted  wall;  hold  a  lightmeter  about  2 
to  6  inches  away;  note  the  reading.  Do 
the  same  with  a  dark  green  blotter. .  . 

I  The  light  reflected  from  the  white  blot- 
!  ter  is  about  10  times  greater!  Conclu- 
I  sion:  Dark  colors  absorb  li^hl,  light 
colors  reflect  it. 

This  demonstration  proves  that  colors 
'  affect  lighting  needs.  It  helps  arouse 
student  interest  in  home  planning  and 
i  decoration  and  shows  their  relation  to 
lighting. 

To  teach  “the  facts  of  light,”  use 
Better  LIGHT  Better  SIGHT  Bureau’s 
supplementary  teaching  aids.  These  ma¬ 
terials,  prepared  after  consultation  with 
the  Home  Economics  Department  of 
the  N.E.A.  and  individual  home  eco¬ 
nomics  educators,  are  applicable  at 
grades  9-12. 


Materials  include  16  2-color  charts, 
a  2()-page  Teacher’s  Source  Book,  a  24- 
page  Activities  Book  and  6  student 
leaflets. 

FREE  AIDS.  A  complete  classroom  pack- 
.ige  sutticienl  for  .tO  pupils  will  be  send  without 
thtirae  lo  teachers  in  areas  where  there  is  a 
Heller  Light  Belter  Sight  Bureau  sponsor.  (We 
will  checit  our  sponsor  list  for  your  area). 
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Free 


GOOD  GROOMING 
WALL  CHART 


ON 

LIP  MAKE-UP 


Martha  Lorraine,  acknowl¬ 
edged  authority  on  lip  beauty, 
offers  Free  this  popular  teach¬ 
ing  aid  —  now  newly  revised  in 
FULL  COLOR.  A  wall  chart  for 
classroom  instruction;  and 
additional  booklets  for  the 
individual  students. 

P.S.  F'REE  Neutrogena  Soap 
samples  to  demonstrate  that  a 
thorough  but  gentle  cleansing  is 
the  basis  of  all  skin  care.  One  sam¬ 
ple  for  each  student— supplied  upon 
request. 

JUST  FILL  IN  THE  COUPON 
SECTION  OR  WRITE  TO: 
MARTHA  LORRAINE,  DEPT. 
PH  59,  1207  WEST  SIXTH  ST. 
LOS  ANGELES  17,  CALIF. 


indept*ndeiit  yoiinnster— is  the  subject 
of  a  new  booklet.  Six  to  Eifiht— Years  of 
Discovery,  available  from  the  Metro¬ 
politan  Life  Insurance  Company,  1 
Madison  Avenue,  New  York  10,  New 
York.  This  publication  fjives  a  delight¬ 
fully  clear  picture  of  children  in  this 
age  bracket,  who  are  “graduating”  from 
home  to  school  or  fr(»m  first  to  sec-ond 
grade.  It  descrilK-s  characteristic  Ix*- 
havior  and  offers  suggestions  for  help¬ 
ing  six-to-eights  grow,  develop,  and 
learn.  The  (piestion  of  the  retic-ent  child 
who  finds  the  step  from  home  to  school 
difficult  to  maneuver  is  also  discussed 
with  understanding. 

“Being  middle-aged  may  give  him 
c-ertain  problems  of  adjustment,”  the 
authors  state,  “just  as  the  real  thing 
often  d(H“s  for  adults.  He  is  far  from 
being  a  baby,  but  not  so  far  (nor  are 
those  baby  years  so  forgotten)  that  he 
d(K*sn’t  fall  back  on  babyish  behavior 
at  times.  It’s  apt  to  lx-  when  he  fetds 
angr\,  frustratetl,  overwhelmed— or  just 
plain  tired." 

The  main  purixise  of  this  publication 
is  to  tell  about  .some  of  the  bridges  a 
child  cros.ses  in  the  six-to-eighi  worltl 
and  a  few  ways  to  help. 

Friends  and  their  influence  on  a 
child's  development  is  the  theme  of  a 
new  lMK)klet,  Your  Child's  Friends,  b\ 
Sidonie  -M.  Gruenlx*rg  and  Hilda  Sid¬ 
ney  Krech,  available  for  25  cents  a  copy 
from  Public  Affairs  Committee,  22  East 
5Sth  Street,  New  York  16,  New  York. 

The  authors  underline  the  fact  that 
each  friendship  fulfills  a  ne<‘d— at  least 
for  a  time.  “If  we  could  look  at  a  child 
objectively,  as  teachers,  camp  directors, 
and  .scout  leaders  are  often  able  to  do,” 
they  point  out,  “we  might  see  that  the 
child’s  own  natural  pattern  is  lx*st  for 
that  particular  boy  or  girl.  To  the  child’s 
own  mother  and  father,  however,  the 
picture  is  often  (juite  different  .  .  . 

“There  are  .  .  .  boys  and  girls  who 
lead  well-balanced  social  lives  with  a 
certain  amount  of  group  activity,  a 
certain  amount  of  time  spent  with  one 
good  friend,  with  still  a  reasonable 
numlx?r  of  hours  devoted  to  solitary 
pursuits  such  as  reading  or  working  at 
a  hobby.  And  this  is  what  most  parents 
would  like  to  see.  But  it  is  far  from 
usual.  Each  l)oy  and  girl  is  more  likely 
to  have  needs,  tendencies,  preferences 
which  pull  him  or  her  in  a  certain 
direction,  making  the  child’s  swial  life 
rather  heavy  in  one  kind  of  activity, 
light  in  another.” 

The  authors  go  on  to  stale  that:  “As 
children  mature  and  gain  in  experience, 
their  needs  and  tastes  change.  W'e  must 
be  prepared  to  accept  changes  in  their 
patterns  of  friendship  as  in  other  as¬ 
pects  of  living.  .  .  . 

“It  is  important  for  all  of  us  to  re- 
inemlx'r  that  other  people’s  children 
(like  our  own)  arc  only  partly  grown 


up.  .Most  children,  with  all  their  ups  and 
downs,  their  phases  and  their  pals,  are 
reasonably  ‘normal.’  They  are  not  per¬ 
manently  a  g(MKl  or  bad  influenc'e.  Only 
rarely  does  one  child  exert  such  a  bad 
influence  on  others  that  he  must  be 
barred  from  their  companionship.” 

Additional  Reading  and  Resources 

Assix'iation  for  Clhildhoixl  Education 
International,  1200  Fifteenth  Street, 
N.  \V.,  Washington  5,  D.  C.,  Hotc 
Do  Your  Children  Grow?,  75  cents. 
C'hiltl  Study  .Association  of  .America, 
132  East  74th  Street,  New  York  21, 
N.  Y.,  Wolf,  .Anna  .\1.,  //e/ping  Your 
Child  to  Understand  Death,  60  cents. 
Columbia  University  Teachers  Col¬ 
lege,  Bureau  of  Publications,  525 
West  120th  Street,  New  A’ork  27, 
.N.  Y.,  Hymes,  (ames  L.,  Jr.,  Disci¬ 
pline,  60  cents;  Bedl,  Fritz,  Under¬ 
standing  Childrens  Behavior,  60 
cents;  Baruch,  Dorothy  W.,  Under¬ 
standing  Young  Children,  60  cents. 
Mental  Health  Materials  Center,  Inc., 
104  East  25lh  Street,  New  York  10, 
N.  Y.,  Hideiiout,  Nina,  The  Children 
\W  Teach,  40  cents. 

Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Company. 

1  Madison  Avenue,  New  A’ork  10. 
N.  Y.,  A  Formula  for  Child  Safety; 
Understanding  Your  Young  Child. 
National  Education  As.scxiation,  .Asso¬ 
ciation  for  Supervision  and  Curricu¬ 
lum  Development,  1201  Sixteenth 
Street,  N.  W.,  Washington  6,  D.  C... 
Sheviakov  George,  V.  and  Rcdl 
F'ritz.  Discipline  for  Today’s  Children 
and  Youth,  $1.(K). 

Public  .Affairs  Committee,  22  East  3Hll. 
Strt'et,  New  York  16,  N.  Y.,  Lambert 
CJara,  Understand  Your  Child— Frinn 
6  to  12,  Pamphlet  .No.  144,  25  cents. 
Hyme.s,  James  L.,  Jr.,  Enjoy  Youi 
Ciiild—Ages  I,  2,  and  3,  Pamphlet  No 
141,  25  cents;  Three  to  Six:  Youi 
Child  Starts  to  School,  Pamphlet  No. 
16-3,  25  cents;  Neisser,  Edith,  Yon» 
Child's  Sense  of  Responsihility,  Pam¬ 
phlet  No.  254,  25  cents;  Ross,  Helen, 
The  Shy  Child,  Pamphlet  No.  239, 
25  cents. 

Science  Research  .As.s(x*iates,  Inc,,  57 
West  Grand  .Avenue,  Chicago  10,  Ill., 
Barman,  Alicerase  and  Kchm,  Freda 
S.,  Yonr  Child  and  the  People  Around 
Him,  60  cents;  Neisser,  Edith  C., 
How  to  Live  With  Children. 

U.  S.  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare,  Supt.  of  Dexuments, 
U.  S.  (Government  Printing  Office, 
Washington  25,  D.  C.,  Your  Child 
From  One  to  Six,  Publication  No.  30, 
20  cents;  Your  Child  From  Six  to 
Twelve,  Publication  No.  324,  20 
cents;  A  Healthy  Personality  for  Your 
Child,  Publication  No.  337,  20  cents. 
For  a  complete  roundup  of  films  and 
strips  on  child  development,  see  Prac¬ 
tical,  Feb.  1958. 
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Interschool  Cooperation 

(Continued  front  fxige  58) 

a.  how  to  introduce  themselves 

8.  How  to  serve  the  guests 

9.  How  to  l)e  a  good  hostess 

a.  helping  guests  to  leel  at  ease 

b.  encouraging  each  child  to 
talk 

c.  enjoying  the  children 

W’e  teach  the  first  graders; 

1.  Simple  nutrition 

2.  The  importance  ot  a  good  break- 
last 

3.  Table  manners 

4.  How  to  l)e  a  welcome  guest 

a.  nut  to  talk  in  the  halls  ut  _ 

the  high  school  ! 

b.  not  to  talk  loudly  or  too  | 

much  ' 

c.  to  thank  their  hostesses  aiul 
the  home  economics  teacher 

5.  To  write  thank-you  notes 

The  thank-\ou  notes  are  the  most  tun 
tor  the  •  older  girls  VN’hat  is  sweeter 
than  a  note  drawn  and  printed  bv  a 
first  grader? 

The  Ix'st  evaluation  ot  this  unit  oc¬ 
curred  this  spring  when  a  ninth  grade 
student  told  ot  the  class  plans  at  home, 
h’ourth-giade  sister  Jeaimeth  replied,  j 
“Weir.  Don’t  you  rememlier,  I  went  m 
the  first  gr.idel’’  and  proceeded  to  de¬ 
scribe  the  entire  menu,  her  hostesses, 
the  place  cards,  and  the  poster  j 

l.ucHe  Forrester 
Kelso  Htgh  School 
Kelso,  Washington 


An  On-Going  Program 

'Continued  from  page  58) 

preparation  ot  truits,  cereals,  hot  breads, 
eggs,  and  other  breaktast  foods. 

It  .seems  to  lie  generalK  agreed  that 
junior  high  scIkmiI  food  study  should  be 
.oeal-centered.  In  order  to  stress  this 
ill  the  breaktast  unit,  a  great  deal  ot 
use  is  made  of  IikkI  models  during  the 
planning  period.  Even  during  prepara¬ 
tion  periods  it  is  often  found  that  the 
models  supplement  the  learning  by 
picturing  the  whole  meal  even  though 
only  one  or  two  items  may  be  uctualK 
jirepared  during  a  specific  lesson. 
special  point  is  made,  however,  to  plan 
-SO  that  items  prepared  are  actually 
piilatable  when  they  are  served  to¬ 
gether.  Sometimes  this  means  that 
ready-prepared  foods  are  served  w'itli 
those  prepared  m  class. 

(aimparisons  of  costs,  nutritional 
values,  and  appetite  appeal  of  various 
focKls  are  made.  We  found  that  students 
are  interested  in  a  wide  variety  ot 
fresh,  canned,  and  dried  fruits  as  well 
as  the  juices.  .Much  interest  was  shown 
in  comparing  costs  and  nutritional 
values  of  ready-prepared  and  cereals 
to  be  ciHiked  (such  as  rolled  oats). 

The  breakfast  unit  is  a  particularly 


good  place  to  teach  simple  protein 
cookery.  Hot  cocoa  is  often  made  as  a 
breakfast  Ixwerage.  Eggs  are  cooked  in 
a  varietv  ot  ways  and  some  cheese 
ciKikery  included. 

Teachers  spend  considerable  effort  in 
arranging  bulletin  boards  designed  to 
promote  goixl  breakfast  habits.  It  is  felt 
that  the  girl  of  this  age  should  be  espe¬ 
cially  conscious  of  her  own  responsi¬ 
bility  to  form  goixl  eating  habits.  Health, 
personal  attractiveness,  and  siK'ial  ac¬ 
ceptance  are  important  to  these  girls. 
Iheakfast,  therefore,  can  Ive  an  inter- 
seting.  even  glamorous  idea  if  thought¬ 
fully  prest'iited. 


In  rec'ent  years  a  great  deal  of  attrac¬ 
tive  teaching  material  has  Ix'en  made 
available  to  teachers.  Fruit,  cereal,  egg, 
milk,  and  bread  companies  have  pro¬ 
vided  some  excellent  teaching  aids. 

The  breakfast  unit  gives  further  op¬ 
portunity  to  learn  preparation  tech¬ 
niques.  It  provides  more  experience  in 
selecting  and  planning  simple  menus. 
A  very  practical  emphasis  on  personal 
nutrition  is  also  given  in  this  unit. 

.^t  this  time  it  is  felt  that  the  break¬ 
fast  unit  is  well  plac-ed  in  the  program 
of  the  eighth  grade.  It  seems  to  appeal 
to  the  interest  and  res|X)nsibilities  of 
girls  at  this  age.  In  the  ninth  grade  aiuI 


VIEMO  FROM:  Parker  Herbex  Corp.,  Stamford,  Conn. - 

Leaders  in  Hair  Hygiene  since  1880 

TO:  HOME  ECONOMICS  TEACHERS 

SUBJECT:  HAIR  HYGIENE 


Mismanaged,  abused  and  neglected  hair  is  probably  the  most  im¬ 
portant  prablem  today. 

As  you  know,  dental  hygiene  arrived  aniy  some  fifty  years  ago  and 
today  every  American  child  and  adult  is  conscious  of  the  importance 
of  caring  far  his  teeth.  By  the  same  token,  hair  care  which  is  psycha- 
logically  and  vitally  important  to  the  morale  and  well-being  af  chil¬ 
dren  and  adults  will  eventually  require  proper  knowledge  of  correct 
Hair  Hygiene. 

Remind  your  students  that  the  hair  can  be  washed  with  any  goad 
soap  as  often  as  one  bathes  —  especially  after  vialent  exercise.  The 
secret  is  ta  rinse  well  and  avaid  dressing  the  hair  with  substances 
that  may  clog  the  pores  of  the  scalp  and  hair  shaft. 

Tell  them  ta  use  anything  that  is  water  saluble,  such  as  HERBEX 
NO.  3,  a  chemically  pure  Glycerine  product  —  successfully  used  by 
hairdressers  far  over  fifty  years  —  excellent  as  a  harmless  grooming 
agent.  But  in  any  event,  give  the  natural  oils  on  the  hair  shaft  an 
opportunity  to  function  after  a  wash.  Don't  interfere  with  nature's 
operation  of  keeping  the  hair  normal  and  healthy.  If  the  scalp  itches 
and  dandruff  is  present,  suggest  HERBEX  PINK  OINTMENT  —  a 
truly  medicated,  pleasant-to-use,  effective  remedy  that  even  helps 
ta  groom  dry  hard-to-manage  hair. 

If  you  will  fill  out  and  mail  the  PARKER  HERBEX  Coupan  in  this 
issue  we  will  send  you  a  generous  supply  of  comprehensive  leaflets 
for  your  students,  containing  2000  words  on  HAIR  HYGIENE  for 
the  entire  family  —  developed  over  a  period  of  50  years  experience 
on  live  heads,  and  recommending  preparations  containing  active 
ingredients  any  doctor  would  agree  are  conducive  to  healthy  hair. 
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l)eyoiKl,  breakfast  is  coiisitfered  in  plan¬ 
ning  the  whole  day’s  meals,  but  little 
preparation  or  service  is  done  with 
breakfast  after  the  eighth  grade.  Since 
it  is  a  widely  accepted  practice  to 
neglect  breakfast,  it  seems  most  im¬ 
portant  to  stress  this  unit. 

llomemaking  teachers  w'ill  find  many 
novel  ways  to  present  the  unit,  but  all 
will  want  to  stress  the  idea  of  a  bal- 
anc-ed  breakfast,  w-ell  prepared  and 
eaten  daily  by  all  students.  Breakfasts 
are  fun  to  prepare,  go<Kl  to  eat,  and  ex¬ 
tremely  important  to  one’s  well-lH*ing. 

Lucy  McCormack 
Spokane  Puhlic  Schools 
Spokane,  Washiiipton 

We  Dramatized  the  Idea 

(Continued  from  paae  59) 

was  really  funny,  and  everyone  w’as 
laughing.  As  s(M)u  as  all  the  guests  were 
seated,  we  sang  some  good-morning 
songs  and  some  old  favorites. 

After  the  insocation  was  given,  the 
FHA  girls  made  sure  the  conversation 
kept  going.  The  remainder  of  the  pro¬ 
gram  took  place  during  the  meal.  A 
l)()n(|net  was  presented  to  the  girl  who 
liad  prepared  the  most  breakfasts.  Then 
••veryone  was  surprised  by  a  loud  clash¬ 
ing  of  pie  tins  and  one  of  the  girls  an¬ 
nounced  “Fiction  and  Fact  from  the 
FHA  Almanac.”  From  the  other  side  of 
the  table  another  FHA  girl  said,  “If  yon 
will  eat  a  breakfast  that  is  loaded,  son’ll 
start  your  day  with  a  hang.”  Another 
girl  shot  a  cap  pistol. 

A  skit  was  given  by  four  of  the  girls 
to  illustrate  the  price  we  pay  when  we 
<l*)n’t  eat  breakfast.  It  pointed  oilt  that 
p(K)r  posture  and  irritability  may  lx‘ 
caused  by  not  eating  breakfasts.  The 
girls  mentioned  that  statistics  show  that 


efficiency  rates  are  lower  if  breakfasts 
are  omitted.  The  importance  of  eating 
breakfasts  in  relation  to  personalities 
was  also  emphasized. 

The  girls  worked  out  the  skit  in  form 
of  a  shopping  trip.  They  pretended  that 
they  were  going  to  town  to  shop  and 
while  they  were  sitting  in  the  car  they 
started  discussing  the  effects  of  not  eat¬ 
ing  breakfasts.  They  discovered  that 
the  pric-e  one  pays  for  the  effects  on 
his  bixly  by  omitting  breakfasts  is  too 
high. 

This  skit  cotdd  be  used  in  a  nnmlK'r 
of  ways.  I  find  that  the  girls  like  to  ad 
lib.  This  is  a  good  techni(jue  of  teach¬ 
ing,  in  that  it  helps  the  girls  learn  to 
think  on  their  feet,  think  for  themselves, 
and  encourages  creativeness. 

At  the  close  of  our  breakfast  all  the 
guests  said  that  they  had  a  g(M)d  time. 
I  am  sure  that  not  everyone  has  eaten 
breakfast  regularly  since  that  morning. 
As  teachers  we  cannot  expect  KM)  per 
cent  results.  But  perhaps  this  idea  will 
help  yon  as  it  has  helped  me  to  feel  the 
joy  of  guiding  a  few  more  people 
toward  Ix'tter  nutritional  habits. 

Pat  Haddock 
Sanders  Uip,h  School 
Sanders,  Arizona 


Participation  Learning 

(Continued  from  paae  59) 

ter  than  half  of  our  first  year  labora¬ 
tory  work  preparing  breakfasts.  Each 
sessioti  is  preceded  by  a  planning  period 
during  which  the  students  make  out 
menus,  select  recipes,  and  prepare 
market  orders.  They  also  plan  their  own 
work  schedule  around  our  55-minnte 
periods. 

Students  may  or  may  not  prepare  an 
entire  breakfast  menu  depending  upon 


the  difficulty  and  time  required  for  the 
recipes.  Whatever  is  prepared,  is  con¬ 
sidered  from  the  standpoint  of  an  ade¬ 
quate  breakfast  and  its  relation  to  the 
total  daily  food  intake. 

According  to  the  type  of  cooking 
skills  the  students  need  to  acquire,  I 
assign  one  main  food  which  must  be 
prepared  and  they  plan  the  rest  of  the 
menu.  They  also  decide  on  how  the 
food  is  to  Ih*  prepared.  W’e  usually  have 
laboratory  lessons  based  on  the  follow¬ 
ing  foods:  eggs,  cooked  ct'reals,  stewed 
fruits,  ctK'oa,  (juick  breads,  fresh  fruits, 
fruit  juicfs,  and  breakfast  meats. 

Occasionally  we  have  demonstrations 
during  the  planning  lessons.  The  girls 
love  to  display  their  talents.  We  also 
allow  for  one  or  two  free-choice  jH'ritMls 
during  which  the  students  are  en- 
csniraged  to  bring  in  regional  recipes 
and  ideas  and  demonstrate  them  before 
the  group. 

We  also  use  commercial  posters  and 
pamphlets.  I  definitely  believe  posters 
are  valuable  teaching  aids  if  they  art* 
well-planned  and  based  on  accurate  in¬ 
formation.  This  sch<M)l  term  we  will  be 
in  a  new  building  and  will  have  more 
display  space  for  this  method  of  teach¬ 
ing.  I  plan  to  work  with  the  art  depart¬ 
ment  by  supplying  information  and 
ideas  for  student-made  posters  which 
can  be  used  in  various  areas  of  home 
economics. 

Janette  Dillaiou 
Yuma  Union  Hifih  School 
Yuma,  Arizona 


Contributions  Requested 

Have  you  conducted  a  successful 
breakfast  unit?  The  editors  of  Practical 
will  welcome  reports  on  methods  of 
teaching  this  important  subject. 


THREE  FREE  FILMS 


for  units  in  COOKING  and  CONSUMER  EDUCATION 


SEND  OFF 

Round-the-world 
recipes  .  .  . 

Chicken  Marco 
Polo,  Asparagus 
Romano,  French  Bread,  and  others. 
Ask  for  free  student  booklets  when 
ordering  film. 

Prtunlid  by  EVEPOIATED  MIIK  ASSOCIATION 
12  mini  Color 


TO  MAKE  THE  BEST 

A  tomato  grows 
and  ripens  in 
seconds  through  time- 
lapse  photography  as  you  see  what 
goes  into  a  tasty  bowl  of  soup. 

Prtiinltd  by  (AMPIEU  SOUP  COMPANY 
)4  mini  Color 


BANANAS?  Sly  SENOR! 


Chiquito  sings  about 
delicious,  nutritious 
bananas  —  where  they're 
grown  and  hints  on  how 
to  serve  them. 


Pittenled  by  UNITED  FAUIT  COMPANY 
13  mini.  Color 


FOR  COMPLETE  LISTING  OF  MANY  OTHER 
FILMS  AVAILABLE,  SEND  FOR  FREE  CATALOG. 


TO  ORDER  FILMS  - 

- USE  COUPON  in  service 


ASSOCIATION  FILMS,  INC. 

RIDGEFIELD,  N.  J.  LA  GRANGE,  ILL. 

Broad  at  Elm  561  Hillgrove  Ave. 


SAN  FRANCISCO 
799  Stevenson  St. 


DALLAS 

1108  Jackson  Street 
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Oven  cleaner  in  a  pliable  tube 

it  applied  directly  to  surface.  Vegetable  tiicer-thredder  attach* 

ment  it  said  to  be  easy  to  use. 

lo  be  rinsed  clean  with  a  vinegar-and- 

water  solution.  New  Can  Openers 

Electrically  operated  can  openers  are 
All  Purpose  Cleaners  available  in  at  least  12  models  this 

Look  for  liquid  household  cleaners  Most  familiar  are  those  of  rec- 


Slreet. 


Christmas  gifts 
your  girls 
will  love  to  sew 


New  for  the  Home 

(Continued  from  page  80) 

been  introduced  by  Glamoreen.  Pack¬ 
aged  in  a  soft  plastic  tube,  the  cleaner 
is  squeezed  through  the  sponge  tip  and 
applied  in  one  operation.  It  is  said  to 
remove  stubborn  deposits  of  grease  and 
fats  without  abrasives.  Thirty  minutes 
after  application  the  oven  area  is  ready 


good  for  shredding  cabbage,  carrots, 
cheese,  and  for  julienne  potatoes  and 
other  vegetables. 

The  Nutone  food  center  is  installed 
beneath  the  surface  of  the  counter  so 
that  only  the  switch  plate  and  cover  for 
the  work  shaft  are  visible.  Various  at¬ 
tachments,  including  a  mixer,  blender, 
knife  sharpener,  meat  grinder,  and  fruit 
juicer,  are  designed  for  use  in  the  cen¬ 
ter.  A  table-top  mcKlel  is  also  available. 


soon  to  be  in  national  distribution. 
There  are  two  major  brands:  Afr.  Clean 
by  Procter  and  Gamble,  and  Handy 
Andy  by  Lever  Brothers.  These  cleaners 
are  claimed  to  be  effective  in  removing 
most  household  soil  without  harming 
surfaces.  They  may  be  diluted  with 
v.-arm  water  or  used  full  strength  on 
stubborn  stains. 

Modern  Design 

A  low  silhouette,  made  possible  by 
a  specially  designed  motor  installed 
horizontally,  and  an  elevator  power 
brush  that  adjusts  automatically  to  all 
rugs  or  bare  floors  are  features  of  the 
new  General  Electric  upright  vacuum 
cleaner. 

Styled  in  sandalwood  and  chrome, 
the  new  model  weighs  14  pounds  and 
stores  easily  by  hanging  on  a  wall  like 
a  broom,  or  standing  in  a  closet  comer. 
The  disposable  filter  bag  is  concealed 
inside  a  Saran  fabric  cleaner  bag  which 
has  a  convenient  pocket  for  storage  of 
the  cleaner’s  cord. 

Recent  Addition 

A  vegetable  shredder-slicer  is  the 
sixth  attachment  designed  for  Nutone’s 
food  center.  Consisting  of  six  parts,  the 
attachment  seems  rather  inconvenient 
to  assemble.  It  includes  a  turntable, 
melamine  bowl  and  cover,  pusher, 
shredder  plate,  and  two  slicer  plates. 
It  is  said  to  be  safe  in  operation  and 


tangular  design  which  can  be  mounted 
on  a  wall  or  placed  on  a  counter  top. 
The  prices  range  from  $7  for  an  attach¬ 
ment  to  $30  for  a  complete  unit.  I.ook 
for  removable  cutters  that  can  be 
easily  cleaned  and  adaptable  to  any 
size  can;  a  safety  device  to  prevent  the 
opener  from  operating  until  the  can  is 
in  correct  position;  a  magnetic  lid 
holder;  and  a  device  to  hold  the  can 
firmly  without  support  from  the  user. 

Before  You  Buy  a  Mixer 

There  are  both  portable  and  standard 
food  mixers  on  the  market.  Before  you 
(Continued  on  page  92) 


One  type  of  the  many  electric 
can  openers  now  on  market. 


Easy-to-make 
slipcovers  for 
Kleenex 
tissue  boxes 

Teach  your  girls  basic  sewing  prin¬ 
ciples  in  this  pretty  and  practical 
way.  Planned  for  grades  ^12,  pat¬ 
terns  clearly  illustrate  stitches, 
seams  and  constructions  used  in  all 
types  of  sewing.  They’re  easy  to 
sew  .  .  .  make  such  welcome  gifts. 
Each  girl  will  want  to  make 
several ! 

Send  for  your  free  set  of  12 

lovely  patterns.  Designed  by  sew¬ 
ing  authority  Mary  Brooks  Picken. 

KLEENEX  Is  a  trademsrti  of  Kimbarlydark  Corp. 

r— - — — 

I  Kimborly-Clork  Corporation 
I  Educational  Doportmont,  PH-99-S 
I  Noonoh,  V/iKonsin 

I  Ptoos*  sond  mo  froo,  o  mostor  sot  of  1 2 
I  pottoms  to  moko  covort  for  Kloonox  tis- 
1  wo  boxos,  also  on  ordor  blank  for  oxtro 
I  individual  pottoms. 


_Zono _ Stato_ 
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Bright 

NEW  IDEA! 


QUADRIGA 

CLOTH  No  more 

cutting  out  cardboard  squares 
to  even  up  seams  and  hems. 

This  handy  set  of  3  plastic- 
coated  gauges  gives  you  six 
measurements:  1",  2",  3", 

4"  and  5”.  (Available  in  quantity 
for  student  use.) 


Study  Sheets  featuring  complete 
instructions  on  How  to  Make  a 
Gathered  Skirt,  How  to  Make  an 
Apron  and  How  to  Make  Pillow 
Slips  also  available  in  quantity. 


make  your  seleetion,  it  rnav  be  useful 
to  consider  these  points.  1.  Your  needs. 
What  kinds  of  mixing  do  you  usually 
do?  Portable  mixers  have  small  motors 
and  are  best  for  mixing  eggs,  light 
batters,  and  the  like.  Standard  mixers 
have  heavier  motors  and  more  speeds. 
They  can  mix  heavy  batters  and  many 
f(M)ds.  2.  Controls.  Choose  a  model  on 
which  controls  are  easy  to  read  and 
to  operate.  3.  Beaters.  On  standard 
mixers,  beaters  that  are  off  center  in 
the  bowl  are  generally  better  than 
those  placed  in  the  center.  In  this  way 
it  is  easier  to  add  ingredients  and  there 
is  less  splattering.  4.  Extra  features. 

!  Some  mixers  have  minute  minders  and 
lK*ater  ejectors;  others  have  sealed-in 
lubrication.  5.  .Attachments.  Standard 
;  mixers  have  attachments  which  cannot 
I  Ik*  used  on  the  portable  mixer. 

Junior  Model 

Featuring  all  the  advantages  of  the 
j  more  expensive  models,  the  new  Ostcr- 
izcr  Junior  has  l)een  designed  to  sell 


Junior  model  of  well-known 
blender  is  on  all-plastic  unit. 


for  a  moderate  price.  Although  it  differs 
in  design  from  the  more  expensive 
I  models,  it  features  the  same  power  and 
I  (juality  workmanship.  The  base  is  made 
I  of  white  melamine  and  the  container  is 
of  transparent  plastic.  Price  is  approxi- 
I  mately  $27. 

! 

Electric  Carpet  Sweeper 


See  new  QUADRIGA  CLOTH 
ad  on  back  cover  of  CO-ED. 


EW 


D\rllMk!inii 


To  order 
MEASURING 
GAUGES  and 
STUDY  SHEETS 
use  the  coupon  on 
page  117,  or 
write . . . 


Ely  a  Walker 

Adv.  Dept.,  St.  Louis  3,  Missouri 
A  Division  of  Burlington  Industries 


F](juipped  with  steel  gliders  instead 
of  wheels,  and  a  brush  that  is  said  to 
move  across  the  carpeting  at  3500 
strokes  a  minute,  the  new  Davis  Sweep- 
O-Matic  glides  over  a  rug  with  a 
minimum  of  effort.  The  close  sweeping 
action  of  the  brush  will  clean  rugs  to 
within  /*  inch  of  walls  and  furnishings. 
The  height  of  the  sweeper  brush  can 
be  adjusted  by  a  foot  lever  for  high- 
or  low-pile  carpeting.  Dustpans  open 
individually  so  that  the  sweeper  can 
be  emptied  into  an  ordinary  waste¬ 
basket.  It  is  priced  at  $19.95  and  is 


available  at  department,  hardware,  and 
housewares  stores. 

Useful  Attachment 

Now  an  upright  vacuum  cleaner  can 
Ik*  converted  into  a  floor  polisher  by 
the  simple  attachment  of  a  polishing 
brush.  Available  for  the  Singer  upright 
vacuum  cleaner  the  polisher  unit  re¬ 
places  the  rotating  brush  of  the  cleaner. 
It  can  be  used  to  spread  and  polish 
either  lirpiid  or  paste  floor  waxes. 

Convenient  Covering 

Five  soft  pastel  shades  have  been 
add('d  to  the  line  of  Marvalon  decora¬ 
tive  coverings.  They  are  Blue  Mist, 
Blue  Grass,  Carnation  Bed,  Coral,  and 
Daffodil.  All  of  the  new  coverings  are 
produced  on  a  rublK*ri/.ed  base  and  are 
co.it(*d  with  plastic  to  make  them  wash¬ 
able,  color-fast,  shritik-proof,  and  rip- 
resistant. 


Teaching  Home  Furnishings 

(Continued  from  page  63) 

of  old  iipholstered  side  chairs.  For  this, 
students  selected  a  lovely  plaid  in 
orange,  yellow,  and  pale  green  which 
not  only  added  a  bright  touch  to  the 
decor  but  helped  to  unify  the  color 
scheme  of  the  living-dining  area.  Other 
students  painted  some  battered  old 
chests  in  a  dull-fiuish  black  and  covered 
the  tops  with  .idhesive-backed  plastic  in 
a  lovely  beige,  gold,  and  white  design. 
These  carried  out  the  orienetal  theme 
with  little  effort— and  little  expense. 

It  was  interesting  to  note  that  some 
of  our  uonmajor  students  who  elected 
the  course  learned  to  use  the  .sewing 
machine.  They  even  used  some  of  the 
attachments  on  simple  home  furnishings 
projects— such  as  cafe  curtains,  decora¬ 
tive  place  mats.  There  is  no  reason  why 
we  should  teach  students  to  use  the 
machine  except  in  relation  to  clothing 
construction  when  they  must  also  learn 
to  cope  with  patterns,  fitting  problems, 
and  many  construction  techniques.  It  is 
much  faster  and  often  more  satisfying 
to  develop  ease  anti  skill  on  the  machine 
making  a  pair  of  curtains  or  an  attrac¬ 
tive  pillow  cover. 

Careful  evaluation  of  our  aims  in 
teaching  home  furtiishings  in  terms  of 
the  neetls  of  a  particular  group  of  stu¬ 
dents  should  guide  the  teacher  in  de¬ 
ciding  what  types  of  projects  and  how 
much  of  this  kind  of  practical  applica¬ 
tion  of  theories  is  desirable.  We  should, 
of  course,  avoid  creating  dissatisfaction 
with  a  student’s  own  home.  The  em¬ 
phasis  should  always  be  on  evaluating 
what  one  has  to  work  with  and  the 
feasible  means  of  improvement.  This 
is  a  valuable  exercise  in  developing 
imagination  and  creativity. 
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Verel 

(Continued  from  jra^e  76) 

either  as  an  outer  fabric,  remarkably 
close  in  appearance  and  feel  to  natu¬ 
ral  fur,  or  as  liners  in  dress  and  sport 
coats.  The  lightness,  yet  exceptional 
warmth  of  these  fabrics,  coupled  with 
the  luxurious  appearance,  has  created 
very  strong  consumer  appeal  and  ac¬ 
ceptance.  Certain  (pialities  which  have 
been  constructed  for  lining  or  trimming 
washable  garments  and  sports  clothing 
are  truly  washable  with  respect  to 
shrinkage,  maintenance  of  appearance, 
and  retention  of  softness  and  w’armth. 

Carpets.  V'erel  in  carjicting  is  con¬ 
tributing  the  desired  combination  of 
luxury  and  serviceability  for  this  field. 
The  exceptionally  smooth  filler  surface  ' 
in  the  cross-sectional  shape  of  a  peanut 
eliminates  tiny  “soil  traps”  which  nor¬ 
mally  tend  to  imprison  dirt  and  make 
soil  removal  and  cleaning  rather  diffi¬ 
cult.  In  addition  to  ease  of  spot  removal 
and  general  cleanability,  other  charac¬ 
teristics  which  make  Verel  outstanding 
in  carjieting  include  crush  resistance, 
clarity  of  color,  and  abrasion  resistance. 

Apparel  Fabrics.  In  knit  g(XKls,  N’erel 
is  characterized  by  its  ability  to  retain 
its  soft  hand  after  many  launderings, 
making  it  ideally  suited  for  blending  1 
with  cotton  to  style  sports  shirtings, 
underwear  fabrics,  and  children’s  sleep- 
wear.  Because  Verel  is  thermoplastic, 
wool-  or  cotton-blended  fabrics  can 
utilize  this  feature  to  create  durable 
creases  or  pleats  which  retain  their  neat 
appearance  through  wearing  and  clean¬ 
ing.  \’erel  also  contributes  added 
strength  to  these  fabrics. 

Decorative  Fabrics.  Verel  has  excel¬ 
lent  resistance  to  flammability,  a  prop¬ 
erty  which  enables  stylists  to  create  a 
new’  range  of  curtain  and  drapery  fab¬ 
rics  of  special  interest  to  institutional 
decorators  who  are  very  much  con¬ 
cerned  with  safetv  codes.  Distinctive 
upholstery  and  liedspread  fabrics  have 
also  been  created  by  utilizing  the  con¬ 
trolled  shrinkage  properties  of  different 
Verel  yarns,  resulting  in  the  three- 
dimensional  effect.  Here  again,  the 
thermoplastic  property  of  Verel  can  be 
put  to  good  use  by  subjecting  a  fabric 
containing  Verel  to  a  heat-embossing 
process  in  order  to  mold  a  permanent 
pattern  into  the  fabric. 

Other  Uses.  Because  of  V’erel's  free¬ 
dom  from  felting,  shrinkage,  pilling, 
and  allergenic  tendencies,  and  because 
it  is  so  soft,  easy  to  dye,  and  highly 
flame-resistant,  blanket  manufacturers 
will  be  offering  more  and  more  of  these 
items  to  the  retailers.  A  blanket  can 
be  stored  without  worry  of  insect  at¬ 
tack,  and  home  laundering  will  not 
affect  the  soft,  kind  hand  or  loft. 

The  excellent  chemical  resistance  of 
V’erel  modacrylic  fiber  makes  it  very 


suitable  for  application  in  filtration  fab¬ 
rics,  protective  curtains,  and  related 
uses  where  natural  fibers  are  unsuited 
because  of  their  poor  resistance  to  acids 
and  alkalies. 

Care 

V'erel,  being  a  thermoplastic  fiber, 
can  withstand  ironing  temperatures  up 
to  3(X)*  F.  When  the  “Low”  or  “Syn¬ 
thetic”  setting  on  an  iron  is  used, 
wrinkles  can  be  removed  with  little 
effortMind  without  the  danger  of  stiffen¬ 
ing  or  glazing.  If  the  fabric  has  been 
constructed  by  combining  Verel  with 
more  heat-resistant  fibers,  ironing  tem¬ 


peratures  can  be  slightly  advanced. 

Verel  fiber  can  be  dyed  with  either 
dispersed,  premetallized,  or  basic  dyes 
to  attain  whatever  degree  of  fastness 
is  required  for  the  particular  end  use- 
draperies  and  garments  can  be  laun¬ 
dered  or  dry-cleaned  without  color  loss; 
carpetings  of  Verel  respond  very  satis¬ 
factorily  to  home  or  commercial  clean¬ 
ing  treatments;  and  blankets  retain  their 
initial  color  clarity  and  texture  even 
after  many  home  launderings.  Ketone 
solvents,  such  as  ac-etone,  should  not 
be  used  for  spot-cleaning  fabrics  con¬ 
taining  Verel. 


9.CUP  COFFEE  POT  •  S  CUP  TEA  POT  •  COVERED  SUGAI  lOWl  •  SOIO-IINEO  CREAM  PITCHER  •  24  INCH  TRAY 


Imagine  —  having  this  exquisite  5-piece  Silver 
Service  for  your  Home  Economics  Department. 
Its  sparkling  beauty  will  thrill  students  learn¬ 
ing  to  use  and  care  for  lovely  silver . . .  every 
party  and  entertainment  will  take  on  an  atmos¬ 
phere  of  excitement. 

Designed  and  fully  guaranteed  by  the  famous 
International  Silver  Company,  this  heavily 
plated  "Victorian  Rose"  Silver  Service  is  a  true 
example  of  fine  craftsmanship. 

Your  school,  class  or  club  can  earn  this  beau¬ 
tiful  service  quickly  and  easily  by  selling  only 
120  boxes  of  the  nation’s  leading  Christmas 
Cards.  To  get  started  right  away,  just  order 
our  120  box  Best  Seller  Assortment. 


Or,  if  you  wish  to  see  samples  before  order¬ 
ing,  send  for  Samples  on  Approval. 

No  Risk  — The  cards  are  sent  to  you  on 
credit  so  you  take  no  risk.  As  soon  as  you 
sell  the  cards  and  send  in  the  money  you 
receive  from  the  sale,  the  Silver  Service  is 
sent  te  you  at  no  cost  — just  for  doing  the 
selling.  We  pay  all  shipping  charges.  There 
are  no  hidden  expenses ...  you  never  have  to 
take  a  penny  from  your  treasury. 

Guarantee  —  Holiday  Cards  and  the  Silver 
Service  are  naranteed  to  be  of  finest  quality. 
If  not  completely  satisfied,  return  within  10 
days  and  have  no  further  obligation. 

Offer  good  only  in  Continental  United  States. 


or. . .  123 

W«  want  to  earn  the  Silver  Service  by  aelling 
120  boxes  of  Christmas  Cards,  and  we  have 
checked  the  plan  w«  wish  to  use. 

□  lest  Seller  Assertmeat  —  Please  send  at  once, 

on  6  weeks  credit,  your  Cest  Seller  Assort¬ 

ment  of  120  boxes  of  Christmas  Cards  to  sell 
for  $1.25  a  box.  As  soon  as  we  send  In  all 

the  money  from  the  sale,  we  understand  we 

will  receive  the  Silver  Service  for  doing  ths 
selling. 

□  Samples  an  Approval  —  We  wish  to  see  samples 

of  the  cards  to  select  the  assortments  we  wish 
to  sell.  Please  send  at  once  5  boxes  of 

'  samples  on  approval. 
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FREE 

TEACHING 

AIDS 


Relating  to  Fresh  Milk 
And  Milk  Products 

Now  available  from  the 
Milk  Industry  Foundation/ 

an  association  representing  the 
'fluid  milk  dealers  of  America. 


THE  MILKY  WAY 

a  15-minuta.  16mm  sound  color  film 

about  milk  processing  and  distribution 

THE  WHITE  MAGIC  OF  MILK 

a  12-minute,  16mm  sound  color  car¬ 

toon  film  which  shows  how  the  use  of 
milk  helps  balance  diets  and  budgets 

FILM  CATALOGUE 

a  complete  listing  of  dairy  industry  films 
and  filmstrips,  available  free  or  on  a 
loan  basis 


RECIPE  BOOKLETS 


New  and  tempting  recipes  using:  Cot¬ 
tage  Cheese,  Sour  Cream,  Buttermilk. 
Three  separate  booklets 


REFERENCE 

MATERIALS 


MILKMAN'S  ECONOMICS 

a  24-page  booklet  that  explains  in  sim¬ 
ple  language  the  story  of  milk  produc¬ 
tion  and  distribution  with  special  refer¬ 
ences  to  economics 

MILK  FACTS 

a  compact  statistical  handbook  on  the 
milk  industry 

CONSUMER'S  MILK  DIGEST 

a  compendium  of  interesting  facts  about 
milk  and  milk  products,  with  suggestions 
to  the  homemaker  on  how  to  care  for 
milk  in  the  home 


TO  ORDER 


use  coupon  on  page  129 

Address  any  to: 

Public  Relaticn^ 

MILK  INDUSTRY 
FOUNDATION 

1145  19th  St.,  N.W.,  Washington  6,  D.  C. 


Vitamin  A  in  the  Diet 

(Contiutu'd  from  page  75) 

th.it  larfre  supplements  of  vitamin  A 
given  (luring  pregiiaiiey  do  not  affect 
the  vitamin  \  level  of  tlie  infant.  Other 
studies  revealt'd  that  carotene  in  the 
fetal  plasma  varied  regularly  with  the 
carotene  in  the  maternal  plasma  and  it 
was  concluded  that  carotene  is  trans¬ 
ferred  to  the  infant,  hut  vitamin  A  is 
only  slightly  transferred,  if  at  all. 

Vitamin  \  itself  is  more  efficiently 
ahsorln-d  and  utilized  hy  the  body  than 
is  carotene.  Absorption  in  the  very 
young,  that  is  the  newborn  and  the  pre¬ 
mature  infant,  is  very  slow  as  compared 
to  that  ill  older  children  and  adults. 
.Misorption  is  even  poorer  in  the  pre¬ 
mature  infant  than  in  the  newborn.  In 
premature  infants,  absorption  is  im¬ 
proved  when  vitamin  \  is  administered 
in  acjueous  dispersion,  .\bsorption  in  the 
aged,  over  70  years,  is  also  relatively 
slow. 

SimultaiK'ous  absorption  of  a  certain 
amount  of  fat  appears  to  be  necessary 
for  efficient  absoi^ition  of  carotene. 
When  finely  grated  carrot  is  given  to  a 
human  In'ing  on  a  fat-free  diet,  about 
90  per  cent  of  the  carotene  is  excreted 
in  the  stool.  However,  when  carotene  is 
given  in  oil,  only  about  30  to  50  per 
cent  is  excreted. 

\’itamin  A  .md  carotene  are  both 
soluble  in  mineral  oil  which  is  not  ab- 
sorlK'd  from  the  gastrointestinal  tract; 
therefon*,  mineral  oil  is  not  advocated. 

Important  to  Bone  Structure 

In  young  animals  on  a  vitamin-defi¬ 
cient  diet,  the  skeleton  ceases  to  grow 
Ix-fore  any  of  the  other  bcxly  tissues.  The 
most  obvious  effect  of  vitamin  A  defi¬ 
ciency  upon  bone  growth  in  the  chick, 
as  in  mammals,  is  upon  the  soft  cartilage 
or  the  growing  part  of  the  bone.  Then 
the  cartilage  is  transferred  into  the  true 
bone  by  the  addition  of  calcium  salts. 
This  is  where  a  vitamin  A  deficiency 
will  show  up.  Such  a  deficiency  also 
greatly  retards  the  repair  of  Ixiiie  frac¬ 
tures. 

Sutrition  Rev  lews  recently  reported 
that  as  long  ago  as  in  1924,  H.  C.  Sher¬ 
man  and  H.  L.  Campbell  in  animal  ex¬ 
periments  showed  a  decrease  in  the 
cartilage  cells  due  to  a  vitamin  defi¬ 
ciency.  When  a  growth  hormone  was 
given,  these  changes  were  reversed  in  a 
similar  manner  but  animals  getting  vita¬ 
min  A  from  weaning  time  showed  wider 
cartilage  and  denser  bone.  The  incisal 
dentin  found  during  the  experimental 
pt'riod  in  vitamin  A-deficient  rats 
showed  an  abnormal  number  of  inter- 
globular  spaces  and  the  zone  of  uncal¬ 
cified  predentin  appeared  wider  than 
normal.  In  the  growth  of  hormone- 
injected  rats  there  was  a  decrease  in 
size  and  number  of  interglobular  spaces 


and  a  norm.il  width  of  predentin.  The 
animals  getting  adequate  vitamin  A  had 
a  homogenous  dentin. 

Numerous  studies  have  indicated  a 
relationship  between  vitamin  A  metabo¬ 
lism  and  the  endocrine  system.  Large 
doses  of  vitamin  A  cause  a  fall  in  thy¬ 
roid  weight  and  iiKline  content  of  rats, 
a  fall  in  hepatic  iodine  and  a  rise  in  the 
iodine  content  of  serum,  muscles,  and 
pituitar\.  Hypervitaminosis  A  leads  to 
thyroid  atrophy  while  vitamin  A  defi- 
cienc\  leads  to  hypertrophy.  Haubold 
suggested  that  the  recent  w  ave  of  goiter 
among  children  in  the  mountainous 
parts  of  Cermanv  might  have  Ix'en 
caused  by  a  deficiency  in  carotene.  The 
thyroid  hormone  .ippears  to  be  nett's- 
sary  for  conversion  of  carotene  into 
vitamin  A.  Night  blindness  frecpiently 
(K'curs  in  hypothyroidism. 

N’itamin  A  is  necessary  for  proper 
vision.  In  its  absence  night  blindness 
occurs.  The  nxls  of  the  retina  are  in¬ 
directly  stimulatt'd  by  light  through 
chemical  changes  which  the  light  causes 
in  visual  purple.  Xerosis,  a  medical  term 
for  a  certain  type  of  thickness  of  the 
whites  of  the  eye  and  associated  with 
dryness  of  the  eye,  is  more  frcHpient, 
particularly  in  infants  where  improper 
diet  after  w  caning  caust's  its  appearance. 

Role  in  Disease 

Pneumonia  and  rheumatic  fever  are 
frecpiently  assiK-iated  with  low  vitamin 
A  concentration  in  the  bloiKl.  Wide¬ 
spread  degeneration  of  the  central  nerv¬ 
ous  system  cK-curs  in  vitamin  A  defi- 
cienev  in  young  animals.  Progression 
can  1h'  stopped  with  adetpiate  adminis¬ 
tration  of  vitamin  A.  The  neurological 
degeneration  is  thought  by  some  to  Ih* 
caused  by  an  overgrowth  of  the  bone 
surrounding  nervous  tissue,  causing  a 
comijression  of  these  nerves.  Others  lie- 
lieve  that  in  such  deficiency,  the  skele¬ 
ton  ceases  to  grow,  while  the  nervous 
system  continues  to  grow  so  that  it  Ih*- 
comes  compressed  by  its  own  relative 
overgrowth. 

The  first  well-diKumented  assixiation 
of  vitamin  A  deficiency  and  various 
types  of  dermatitis  w  as  made  by  Frasier 
and  Hu  ill  1931  (.\rch.  Int.  .Med.  48). 
The  skin  may  be  dry  and  slightly  rough¬ 
ened,  after  which  eruptive  lesions  ap- 
jicar  suddenly  over  localized  areas  of 
the  body.  The  (“ruption  is  generally  sym¬ 
metrical  in  its  distribution  and  is  distin¬ 
guished  by  an  excessive  keratinization, 
especially  of  the  hair  follicles  w  Inch  may 
contain  iiitrafollicular  keratotic  plugs. 
These  plugs  may  project  from  the  hair 
follicles  as  horny  spines,  while  others 
are  covt*red  with  a  loosely  adherent 
scale  w  hich  bridges  the  included  follicle. 
When  these  i>lugs  are  pushed  from  the 
hair  follicle,  a  small  cavity  is  left.  On 
the  face  this  eruption  resembles  acne, 
but  differs  from  acne  in  that  the  skin  is 
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much  drier  and  there  is  an  absence  of 
pustules.  Dryness  of  the  scalp  is  com¬ 
mon.  A  general  change  in  the  color  of 
the  skin  may  be  seen  in  vitamin  A  de¬ 
ficiency,  in  that  the  normal  pink  color 
fades  and  becomes  sallow  and  ashen. 

Vitamin  A  supplements  have  been 
used  in  moderate-to-massive  doses  in 
the  treatment  of  many  skin  diseases, 
especially  those  associated  with  exces¬ 
sive  keratinization,  particularly  the  hair 
follicle.  There  is  potential  danger  in 
massive,  long-term  doses  of  vitamin  A, 
particularly  in  children  where  doses  of 
100,000  to  600, (XM)  International  Units 
of  vitamin  A  per  day  may  produce  toxic 
manifestations. 

Sources  and  Requirements 

The  recommended  dietary  allowance 
of  vitamin  A  as  set  by  the  National 
Research  Council  is  5,000  I.  U.  for  the 
adult  and  for  the  adolescent.  Pregnant 
and  lactating  women  need  from  6,000 
to  8,000  I.  U.  daily. 

Remember  that  the  best  food  sources 
of  vitamin  A  and  carotene  are  liver,  kid¬ 
ney,  egg  yolk,  fish  liver  oils,  green  leafy 
and  yellow  vegetables.  Butter  and  for¬ 
tified  margarine  also  furnish  some  of 
this  nutrient,  but  one  pat  of  butter  or 
margarine  contains  only  230  1,  U.  of 
vitamin  .\.  One  would  need  about  20 


pats  of  butter  (1,000  calories)  a  day  to 
furnish  5,000  I.  U.  of  vitamin  A  if  but¬ 
ter  were  the  sole  source  of  this  nutrient. 
Therefore,  it  is  wise  to  depend  on  the 
other  fine  sources  of  vitamin  A  and  caro¬ 
tene  for  your  daily  requirement. 

References: 

Nutrition  Reviews,  Vol.  17,  No.  3, 
March,  1959. 

Borden’s  Review  of  Nutrition  Research 


Betst  Buys  in  Vitamins 

There  is  a  money-saving  sale  in  vita¬ 
mins  A,  Bi,  and  C  going  on  every  day, 
if  you  know  what  to  look  for,  according 
to  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture.  Recently  the  Department 
released  a  report  showing  how  much  of 
each  of  these  nutrients  one  ean  buy  with 
a  dollar  spent  for  various  foods. 

The  Department  says  a  dollar  spent 
for  dark  green  and  deep  yellow  vege¬ 
tables  buys  the  most  vitamin  A.  In  fact, 
only  worth  of  such  vegetables  sup¬ 
plies  plenty  of  vitamin  A  for  one  person’s 
needs  for  a  day.  The  dollar  bought 
169,000  Ir  ternational  Units,  enough  for 
33  persons’  daily  needs  allowing  a  wide 
margin  of  safety.  The  second  best  buy 
in  vitamin  A  was  tomatoes,  then  fol¬ 
lowed  fats  and  oils,  other  green  vege- 


— Nutrition  and  Skin  Disease,  Vol.  18, 
No.  1,  Jan.-Feb.,  1957. 

Recommended  Dietary  Allowances,  1958 
publication  589,  National  Academy 
of  Sciences,  National  Research  Coun¬ 
cil,  Washington  25,  D.  C. 

Nutrition  for  You,  Robert  S.  Goodhart, 
M.D.,  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.,  Inc.,  1958. 

Modem  Nutrition  in  Health  and  Dis¬ 
ease,  Wohl  and  Goodhart,  Lea  and 
Febiger,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  1955. 


tables,  milk,  cheese,  ice  cream,  fruits, 
and  other  foods. 

The  most  vitamin  Bi  (thiamine)  for 
one  dollar  comes  from  buying  whole 
grain  or  restored  cereals.  A  dollar 
lx)ught  nearly  8  milligrams  of  thiamine, 
enough  for  5  to  8  persons,  with  plenty 
of  safety  margin.  Dried  beans  and  peas 
are  second  on  the  list  of  best  buys  for 
this  vitamin. 

“U.  S.  families,”  says  the  Department, 
“get  more  ascorbic  acid  for  a  dollar 
spent  on  citrus  fruits  than  for  a  dollar 
spent  on  any  other  groups  of  foods.” 
In  fact,  one  nickel  for  citrus  fruits 
bought  enough  vitamin  G  for  one  per¬ 
son  for  one  day,  and  a  dollar  bought 
1,520  milligrams,  or  enough  for  20  per¬ 
sons.  Next  most  economical  source  of 
vitamin  C  was  found  to  be  dark-green 
and  deep-yellow  vegetables. 


should  know . . . 

Only  Lids 

protect  with 
2  exclusive  features! 


•  Only  Kerr  Lids  are  coated  with 
clean,  pure  golden  enamel  to 
protect  garden-fresh  flavor. 


•  Only  Kerr’s  thick  gray  sealing 
cushion  protects  with  22%  greater 
sealing  surface. 


Ifs  Kerr  for  keeps., ,  for  canning . . .  for  freezing! 


FREE...  ORDER  QUANTITIES  NOWI 

For  classroom  use— illustrated  24-page,  8  x  notebook 

size,  “10  SHORT  LESSONS  IN  HOME  CANNING’’  gives  all  Can¬ 
ning  and  freezing  methods. 

REC-nACHIRS  ONIYI  NEW  RIO 
M-PAOE  CANNING  AND  REEZINO  SOOR 
To  order;  Use  coupon  on  page  125  or  write  Kerr,  Dept.  825, 
Sand  Springs,  Oklahoma. 


Your  students 


Home  canning  projects  can  be  so 
satisfying  and  so  sure  when  you 
can  with  Kerr  Jars,  Caps  and  Lids, 
the  “Self  Sealing’’*  Brand! 
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/OU1U4/  COMPANY 

FORT  WAYNE,  INDIANA 


Training 
the  Baby 


HELPFUL, 

AUTHORITATIVE, 

FREEI 


W’luMi  ironing  of  garments  must  be 
delayed  for  a  few  hours  they  should  be 
stored  in  a  cool  place  until  ironing  time 
is  available.  If  articles  are  to  lx*  stored 
for  more  than  a  day,  refrigeration  is 
necessary  to  retard  mildew .  Place  them 
in  a  plastic  bag  with  heavier  garments 
and  linens  (>n  the  bottom  and  lighter 
cottons  and  synthetics  on  top,  and  store 
in  the  refrigerator. 


To  check  the  dryness  of  clothes  inside 
the  automatic  dryer,  pull  part  of  a  gar¬ 
ment  out  of  the  dryer  and  feel  it. 
Fabrics  seem  more  moist  inside  the 
drver  than  wlien  tested  out  in  the  air. 


If  suntan  oil  has  stained  nylon,  Orion, 
or  Dacron  garments,  pretreat  the  spot 
with  a  licpiid  detergent,  or  a  paste  made 
of  water  and  a  detergent  or  soap.  Rin.se 
ont  in  C(M)1  water  until  the  water  is 
clear,  then  launder  the  garment  accord¬ 
ing  to  instructions  on  the  label. 


A  TEACHING  AID  FOR  .  .  . 

Your  Child-Care 
Training  Classes 


HOLLYWOOD 

KLIPPIES 


Youns  women  need  help  in  child  ({uidance  .  .  .  among  the 
inifMirtant  hubjeits  is  toilet  training.  “Training  the  Hahy/' 
ha^  Uiome  a  reliable  guide  lur  new  mothers.  It  is  u.«etul  as 
a  text  tor  (ias.sroom  study 

Kdited  in  Loo|K*ration  with  pediatricians  and  child  spe- 
(lalists.  its  approach  is  direct,  hu* 
man  and  understanding  of  the  (  A 

mother’s  and  l>aby's  problems. 

These  booklets  are  available  in 
reasonable  quantities  without  ,  ,  ^ 

charge  Write  Dept  l*K-9  on  your  ^ 
school  letterhead  or  use  the  coupon  ■ 
lound  in  the  coupon  section  ol  this  ^  f 
magazine. 


Regardless  of  whether  soap  or  deter¬ 
gent  is  used  in  washing,  a  film  of  dirt 
and  left-over  suds  may  form  on  clothes. 
This  film  builds  up,  discolors  material, 
and  makes  it  harsh,  stiff,  and  non¬ 
absorbent.  little  Calgon  added  to  the 
wa.sh  water  is  said  to  prevent  the  film 
from  forming  and  when  added  to  the 
rinse  water  will  remove  film  already 
formed. 


Troda  Mork 

Old-fashioned  bobby-pins  actually  crimp, 
pinch,  and  squeeze  youthful  vitality  and 
sparkle  out  of  your  hair!  Lady  Ellen  Klippies 
are  kind  to  your  curls,  hug  them  gently,  with 
never  a  hair-killing  pinch.  Open  at  the  mer¬ 
est  touch  of  your  finger-tips.  At  your  variety, 
drug,  food,  department  store  or  beauty  shop, 
8  Klippies  for  29(‘. 

Your  students  will  appreciate 
the  many  timely  tips  on  hair 
L  UL  L  I  care  contained  in  the  16-page 
riwLLi  illustrated  booklet:  “How  to 
Set  a  Pin  Curl!’  It’s  FREE— 
just  tell  us  how  many  you  need! 


.PARENTS' 


D(‘tergeiits  and  bleaches  are  being 
packaged  individually  in  water  soluble 
film  for  (piick  use  in  the  washing  ma¬ 
chine.  Each  packet  contains  enough 
detergent  or  lileach  for  one  machine 
load.  The  plastic  film  dissolves  instantly 
in  hot  water  and  no  residue  is  left  on 
the  garments. 


THERE  IS  A  COMPIETE  LINE  OF 
TOIOEY  CHIIO-CARE  AIDS 


LITTLE 

JOIDEX 


Tht  fomtd  LitH« 
Toidty* 
ovoilobl«  in 
•rol  mQd*t»  in 
plotfic  Of  wood. 


In  this  era  of  automatic  wa.shers  the 
standard  rule  of  sorting  laundry  by 
putting  cottons  and  linens  together  and 
separating  white  things  from  colored 
must  he  modified  to  include  current 
laundry  prolrlems.  Today,  women  w-ash 
so  freLjuently  that  the  pile  of  soiled 
laundry  is  rarely  large  enough  to  sort 


FREE  ON  LOAN  to  teachers — 
Lady  Ellen’s  new  16mm  Color 
Film  with  Sound.  “4  Smart  Hair 
Styles  from  I  Simple  Setting.’’ 
Reserve  for  your  classes  now! 
Just  use  coupon  on  page  133. 
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IN  COLOR 

for  units  in 


DECORATING 

and 

Creative  Homemaking 

'  "THE  ART  OF  GIFT 
WRAPPING" 

Gift-wrapping  "how-to't"  for  holidays  and 
spacial  occasions. 

21  mins. 

"PRACTICAL  DREAMER" 

K.  P. — Kitchan  Planning,  that  isl 
I  13'/^  mins. 

'  "PACKAGE  FOR  PEGGY" 

I  Bathroom  ramodaling  tha  aasy  woy. 

I  IBS  mins. 

"THE  BEST  MADE  PLANS" 

Soran  wrap  to  protact  foods,  linans,  silvar* 
wore. 

20  mins. 

"HOW  TO  BE 
A  SUCCESSFUL  HOSTESS" 

A  host  of  hostess  hints  on  entertaining 
I  graciously. 

27  mins. 

"A  TOUCH  OF  MAGIC" 

Gift  wrapping  ideas— sat  to  music. 

12  mins. 

"QUIET,  PLEASE" 

Add  beauty,  reduce  noise  with  acoustic  tile. 
13's  mins. 

"ONCE  AND  FOREVER" 

A  young  couple  ond  their  first  home. 

13V2  mins. 

For  complete  listing  of  many  other 
films  availabU,  send  for  free  catalog. 


ASSOCIATION  FILMS 

INC. 


347  MADISON  AVENUE 
NEW  YORK  17,  N.Y. 

Branches: 

tidgefield,  N.  J.  laCrange,  III. 
Breed  el  Ilm  S4I  Hillgreve  Ave 

Son  froiiiitta  3,  Dallas  2, 

T99  Slevensen  St.  1 1 01  iatlisea  St. 


into  all-white  and  all-t-ulored  loads. 
Also,  many  new  fibers  require  broader 
sorting  methods. 

All  normally  soiled  articles  that  can 
stand  hot  water  and  a  regular  washing 
cycle,  whether  white  or  color-fast,  can 
be  washed  together.  A  typical  load 
might  include  sheets,  pillowcases, 
towels,  shirts,  children’s  clothes,  and 
underv\ear.  White  nylon  is  the  excep¬ 
tion  to  mixing  colored  and  white  fabric. 
White  nylon  picks  up  color  even  from 
color-fast  fabrics. 

Sheer  or  delicate  fabrics  in  your 
clothing  and  household  articles  make 
another  machine  load.  The  maximum 
water  termperature  for  synthetic  fibers 
is  120*  F.  Since  these  pieces  are  usually 
lightly  soiled,  they  should  wa.sh  clean 
in  five  minutes.  CJarments  with  weak, 
fraying  .seams  or  applied  trimmings  can 
1h*  included  in  this  group.  Protect  them 
by  washing  in  a  net  or  mesh  bag. 

Bulky  articles  such  as  bathmats,  cot¬ 
ton  mgs,  lH*dspreads,  and  mattress  pads 
should  lie  grouped  according  to  color- 
fastness  and  amount  of  soil. 

fiand-washing  of  Orion  sweaters  is 
generally  preferred  to  machine-washing 
because  it  offers  the  most  gentle  han¬ 
dling.  To  hand-wash  a  sweater,  u.se 
warm  water  and  detergent,  or  soap  and 
water  softener,  .\void  wringing  or 
twisting  the  garment  during  washing 
and  rinsing.  Rinse  thoroughly  in  clear 
warm  water.  A  final  rinse  in  fresh  water 
containing  a  fabric  softener  will  main¬ 
tain  the  .soft  luxurious  texture  of  the 
sweater.  The  preferred  methotl  of  dry¬ 
ing  is  to  gently  squeeze  out  excess  water 
and  then  lay  sweater  out  flat  and  allow 
it  to  air-dry. 

If  white  clothes  become  yellow  after 
they  have  been  bleached,  it  may  be  due 
to  a  chemical  reaction  between  the 
fabric  brighteners  in  the  detergent  and 
the  chlorine  in  the  bleach.  Fabric  bright¬ 
eners  are  added  to  present-day  deter¬ 
gents  becau.se  they  give  an  illusion  of 
brightness  by  fluorescing  a  visible  blue 
light.  They  do  not  remove  .soil,  but  the 
increa.sed  blueness  covers  up  the  yellow¬ 
ing  caused  by  age  and  laundering. 

Because  research  and  experience 
shows  that  fabric  brighteners  have  not 
eliminated  the  need  for  bleaching,  and 
that  adding  bleach  and  detergent  at  the 
same  time  may  prcxluce  a  yellowed 
wash,  a  different  bleaching  method  is 
needed.  Two  methods  give  satisfactory 
results. 

One  is  to  bleach  in  a  pre-soak  period 
without  adding  detergent.  The  other  is 
to  add  diluted  bleach  to  the  wash  cycle 
alxnit  five  minutes  after  the  detergent 
has  been  added.  Five  minutes  is  long 
enough  for  the  fabric  to  absorb  the 
brighteners  so  that  they  will  not  react 
with  the  chlorine. 


I  look  forward 
to  each  new  day 
of 

teaching 


You  sec,  I  teach  young  people— girls 
who  are  just  reaching  their  adolescence. 
And  part  of  my  work  is  to  help  them 
through  this  difficult  stage  ...  to  dis¬ 
pel  their  doubts  and  fears  ...  to  teach 
them  the  facts  they  need  to  know, 
so  that  they  can  more  easily  grow  into 
healthy  womanhood. 

Recently,  1  sent  for  the  teaching 
guide  prepared  by  the  Educational 
Department  of  Tampax*.  And  what 
a  difference  it  made!  It's  called  From 
Fiction  to  Fact.  A  comprehensive 
guide  to  menstrual  health  teaching, 
it’s  written  in  simple  language  which 
you  can  readily  transmit  to  your  stu¬ 
dents.  It  covers  everything  on  the  men¬ 
strual  cycle  and  menstrual  health  .  .  . 
has  clear  anatomical  diagrams  .  .  .  and 
even  includes  a  special  question  and 
answer  section  that  helps  make  dis¬ 
cussion  periods  more  vital  and 
informative. 

Along  with  it,  I  received  a  com¬ 
panion  booklet  for  students — a  won¬ 
derful  teaching  aid.  Why  don’t  you 
send  for  them,  too?  You’ll  be  so  glad 
you  did. 


TAMPAX  INCORPORATPD  j 

161  E»Ji  42nd  Street,  New  Yiwlt  17.  N.Y.  | 

Pleate  send  me  the  free  material :  Teathing  guide,  I 
"From  Fiction  to  Fact”  and  companion  booklet  | 
for  students,  with  order  card  for  additional  free  j 
supply.  j 

Name .  j 

School  Address .  j 

L-1 _ J 
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IN  ALVIN  SENIOR  High  School,  as 
in  most  schools,  homemaking  is  an 
elective  subject— and  competition  among 
subjects  is  strong.  W’e  must  present 
homemaking  courses  in  a  challenging 
way  to  attract  students.  We  must  be 
constantly  alert  to  new  ideas,  new  con- 
c-epts  of  teaching. 

This  is  the  rea.son  I  became  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  Chefs’  Tour  Contest.  .\n 
award  was  offered  for  the  lx*st  class¬ 
room  project  involving  iinHavored  gela¬ 
tine.  I  ordered  an  entry  blank  and 
started  to  plan. 

Three  lOth  and  11th  grade  classes 
of  5.5  students  took  part.  We  devoted 
nine  class  periods  of  .5.5  minutes  each 
to  the  project.  Our  goals  and  objec¬ 
tives: 

( 1 )  Study  what  gelatine  is  and  how  Classroom  meal  with  King  Salmon  Mold, 
it  is  manufactured.  (2)  Develop  an 
interest  in  modern  gel-cookery.  (3) 

Plan  menus  using  unflavored  gelatine. 

(4)  Learn  to  use  molds.  (5)  Realize 
the  importance  of  protein  in  the  diet. 

(6)  Learn  to  prepare  and  serve  food 
attractively  with  the  limits  of  time  and 
facilities  available.  (7)  Learn  the  food 
groups  which  coiistitute  an  adequate 
diet. 

The  students’  first  assignment  was  to 
give  a  written  or  oral  report  about  un¬ 
flavored  gelatine.  About  50  per  cent 
gave  oral  reports.  They  brought  many 
unusual  recipes  to  class. 

Recipe  booklets  were  given  to  each 
student.  Some  of  the  recipes  that  were 
brought  to  class  and  several  of  my 
favorites  were  mimeographed.  These 
were  fastened  together  in  a  cover  for 
a  work  Ixxik.  In  each  of  our  five-unit 
kitchens,  the  students  were  given  the 
opportunity  to  select  a  rec'ipe  they 
would  like  to  prepare. 

It  was  suqirising  to  find  that  very 
few  students  were  familiar  with  gel- 
c(X)kery.  Therefore,  it  was  necessary  to 
give  demonstrations  IxTore  the  recijX's 
were  prepared.  The  foods  prepared 
during  the  demonstrations  were  served 
1  the  following  day. 


By  HELEN  S.  ROBERTS 


why  bother 
to  sleep? 


Bocout*  you  can’t  do  o  docont 
tooching  job  without  it. 

Same  thing  goes  for  your  stu¬ 
dents.  They  need  proper  rest 
or  they’ll  never  grasp  half  of 
what  you  say. 

This  new,  free,  12-page 
booklet,  A  Practical  Guide  to 
Healthful  Sleep  and  Sleep 
Equipment,  tells  the  whole 
sloep  story  . . .  and  the  whole 
bedding  story,  too  — without 
brand  names!  Here’s  every¬ 
thing  the  future  homemaker 
will  need  to  know  about  the 
one  absolutely  essential  piece 
of  home  furnishings— bedding. 

This  useful  teaching  aid  will 
help  you  put  across  what  your 
students  should  know  about 
buying  and  caring  for  quality 
sleep  equipment. 


.\fter  the  groups  selected  the  recipes 
they  wished  to  prepare,  they  planned 
a  luncheon  menu,  made  gnx'ery  lists, 
work  scheduh's,  and  purchased  sup¬ 
plies. 

Each  group  took  two  days  lor  the 
preparation  of  their  luncheon.  The  first 
day  the  gelatine  dishes  and  other  food 
were  prepared.  The  second  day  the 
recipes  were  completed  and  the  fixxl 
served.  The  following  day  the  meals 
were  evaluated  and  discussed. 

Soon  after  we  had  completed  oin 
project  we  were  asked  to  prepare  a 
luncheon  for  the  high  school  faculty. 
The  girls  planned  and  prepared  a 
buffet  luncheon  using  gelatine  dishes 
for  the  salads  and  desserts.  It  was  a 
big  success. 

Forty  three  of  the  students  who  took 
part  in  this  project  reported  they  pre¬ 
pared  recipes  for  their  families. 

This  project  was  an  inspiration  to 
my  students— as  well  as  to  me. 

P.  S.  We  won  the  award. 


Mrs.  Roln-rts  is  a  Iwmemakinf’  teacher, 
Alvin  Hifih  School,  Alvin,  Texas 


We'll  be  happy  to  tend  you  free 
and  postpaid  at  many  copies  of 
this  information- packed,  two- 
color  booklet  as  you  desire.  Just 
fill  out  the  appropriate  form  in 
the  Coupon  Swtion  ...  or  write 
directly  to: 


//mffr/rtu 


NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  OF 
BEDDING  MANUFACTURERS 

734  -  9tli  St.,  N.W.  •  Washington  1,  0.  C. 


A  buffet  luncheon  wot  served  to  the  school  faculty;  these  are  salads  and  desserts. 
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Foods  and  Nutrition 

(Continued  from  page  78) 

Fatty  Acids  In  Food  Fats 

A  new,  simplified  table  .showing 
amounts  of  fatty  acids  (components  of 
edible  fats)  contained  in  some  70  dif¬ 
ferent  food  fats  has  been  published  by 
the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  for 
use  in  planning  and  evaluating  diets. 

Values  are  given  for  five  fatty  acids, 
including  palmitic,  stearic,  oleic,  lino- 
leic,  and  linolenic.  The  value  listed 
repre.sents  the  number  of  grams  of  each 
fatty  acid  contained  in  100  grams  of 
fat.  Current  public  interest  has  been 
greatest  in  the  role  of  linoleic  acid  in 
human  nutrition  because  it  has  been 
linked  with  cholesterol  metabolism,  but 
other  fatty  acids  may  also  be  important 
in  human  diets. 

•Available  data  on  the  fatty  acid  con¬ 
tent  of  f(X)ds  is  still  very  limited  be¬ 
cause  analyses  have  lieen  difficult,  and 
only  in  rec'cnt  years  have  scientists 
underst(X)d  the  importance  of  the  qual¬ 
ity  of  fat  in  human  diets.  As  analytical 
methods  improve  and  more  precise 
data  become  available,  the  table  will 
be  revised. 

The  new  table  is  entitled  “Fatty 
-Acids  in  F(X)d  Fats”  (Home  Economics 
Research  Report  No.  7).  Copies  are  for 
sale  at  five  cents  each  (coin,  not  stamps) 
from  the  Superintendent  of  Documents, 
Government  Printing  Office,  Washing¬ 
ton  25,  D.C. 

New  Grantt-in-aid  for  Nutrition 

.Accelerating  its  international  research 
activities,  which  .seek  to  shed  further 
light  on  the  relationship  between  nu¬ 
trition  and  human  health,  the  Nutrition 
Foundation  has  l)een  assigned  $128,(X)() 
for  grants-in-aid  and  educational  proj¬ 
ects  to  twelve  universities  and  medical 
sch(X)ls  in  the  United  States,  Canada, 
and  Central  .America. 

Since  its  founding  17  years  ago.  Dr. 
King  said  the  Foundation  has  allocated 
■302  grants-in-aid  totaling  over  $5,2(K),- 
(KM)  to  support  research  by  the  nation’s 
foremost  medical  and  nutritional  scien¬ 
tists.  The  new  grants  will  permit  the.se 
noted  re.search  scientists  to  extend  pres¬ 
ent  investigations  or  launch  new  studies 
in  the  area  of  nutritional  scienc'e.  In 
addition,  almost  $1,()()(),(MH)  in  supple¬ 
mentary  funds  have  l)een  donated  by 
meml)er  and  non-memln’r  companies  to 
support  the  Foundation’s  ijitensified 
program  to  determine  the  relationship 
of  edible  oils  and  fats  to  overweight 
.ind  to  possible  changes  in  blood 
cholesterol  that  may  furnish  a  valuable 
index  in  the  future  protection  of  public 
health. 

One  of  the  more  significant  new 
grants  is  the  one  made  to  Dr.  N.  S. 
Scrimshaw  of  the  Institute  of  Nutrition 
of  ('entral  .America  and  Panama  for 


intensive  research  into  the  significance 
of  diets  low  in  animal  protein,  fats,  and 
other  nutrients.  Dr.  King  explained  that 
Dr.  Scrimshaw  is  doing  outstanding  re¬ 
search  on  human  protein  requirements 
and  problems  of  education  in  areas 
where  protein  deficiency  is  regarded  as 
the  most  serious  handicap  to  human 
health.  In  addition  to  developing  im¬ 
proved  techniques  of  evaluating  pro¬ 
tein,  vitamin,  mineral,  and  related  types 
of  malnutrition,  he  is  guiding  an  inten¬ 
sive  study  of  the  use  of  cereal  type 
mixtures  to  protect  infant  and  adult 
health  more  adequately,  while  resources 
are  IxMug  developed  to  furnish  greater 
(juantities  of  milk,  meat,  fish,  eggs,  and 
other  sources  of  high  quality  proteins. 

The  largest  of  the  current  group  of 
grants-in-aid  ($23,(K)0  over  a  two-year 
period)  was  assigned  to  the  University 
of  Notre  Dame  where  the  noted  Dr. 
B.  S.  J.  Wo.stmann  will  be  able  to  c«)n- 
tinue  his  pioneering  work  in  determin¬ 
ing  the  nutrient  requirements  of  germ- 
free  animals.  Dr.  Wostmann’s  work  will 
permit  new  approaches  for  studying 
such  factors  as  defense  against  infec¬ 
tions  and  intestinal  synthesis  or  de- 
.stniction  of  vitamins  and  essential  amino 
acids. 

Practical  will  report  on  these  and 
other  nutrition  research  projects. 


From  Hm  molior*  of  “Croom  of  Wlioot” 


FRIE!  GUIDE  TO 
BETTER  EATING 


Moil  coupon  on  pogo  IIS  for  your  copy 

Just  off  the  press!  The  “Cream  of 
Wheat”  Guide  to  Better  Eating  is  packed 
with  new  recipes — new  uses  for 
America’s  favorite  hot  wheat  cereal. 
Everything  from  dramatic  topping  sug¬ 
gestions  (ever  thought  of  ice  cream  ?)  to 
mouth-watering  ingredient  uses. 

This  four-page  guide  is  already 
punched  to  fit  a  3-ring  6x9  binder — just 
right  for  students,  and  an  invaluable 
teaching  aid,  too. 

It  includes:  Family  Breakfasts,  Baby 
and  Toddler  Meals,  Special  Diets,  and 
Everyday  Good  Eat¬ 
ing  with  “Cream  of 
Wheat” — one  of  the  . 
most  enjoyable  foods 
you  ever  worked 
with.  Mail  coupon 
on  page  nj  for 
your  copy. 


BEAUTIFUL 
FABRICS  AT 
HU6E  SAVINGS 


America’s  leading  fashion  center 
of  bridal  and  evening  fabrics,  offers 
you  a  new  exquisite  collection  of 
i^vtly  satins,  French  laces,  crystelles, 
'  ades,  taffetas,  velvets,  tulles, 
ions  and  organdies  —  all  at 
incredibly  low  prices, 
our  beautiful  new  Schenfeld 
log  with  dozens  of  actual 
includes  crowns  and  tiaras, 
[ifif  s,  headings,  smart  fashion 
s  and  exciting  accessories. 
Specialists  in  coordinating  colors. 
MAIL  THIS  COUPON  TODAY  I 


SCHENFELD  A  SONS,  103  HesUr  Street.  Dept.  P-2.  New  York  2.  New  York 
FREE:  Pleaite  »«nd  your  new  free  rataloK.  with  actual  awatchee  of  beautiful  fabrics  at  incredible  savinna. 


Addreta- 
City - 


.Zone - State. 
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News  of  Fashions, 
Textiles,  Grooming 

(Continued  from  page  82) 

rates  were  in  gay  colors  and  were  all 
“wash  and  wear.” 

The  girls  had  to  take  a  supply  of 
cosmetics,  nylons,  and  other  needs  that 
are  scarce  in  Russia.  They  had  to  calcu¬ 
late  how  much  soap,  soap  powder, 
bleach,  starch,  etc.,  they  would  need 
to  take  care  of  their  clothes. 

Both  Miss  King  and  Miss  Higliee 
apjjeared  daily  on  color  TV  showing 
“Creative  Sewing  in  the  American 
Home.” 

Mrs.  Martha  Titus  demonstrated 
fashions  for  McCall’s  Patterns.  A  per¬ 
fect  twelve  model  si/e,  Mrs.  Titus  is 
in  all  other  resjrects  a  model  of  the 
average  American  homemaker  and  is 
the  mother  of  two  children— a  boy  and 
a  girl.  Mrs.  Titns  makt's  many  of  hei 
own  clothes  and  confesses  that  sewing 
fills  most  of  her  spare  time.  She  t(H)k 
a  wardrolx*  of  McCaill's  Patterns  with 
her  to  Moscow,  all  of  the  latest  fashion 
in  the  newest  falrrics. 

Her  role  at  the  exhibition  was  to 
demonstrate  the  versatility  of  .American 
patterns  and  to  help  the  Russian  woman 
choose  the  perfect  pattern  for  herself. 
Mrs.  Titus  was  assisted  by  Norma 
Gantner,  traveling  stylist  for  McCall’s 
Patterns  and  by  Barbara  Moir  of  Mc¬ 
Call’s  London  office. 

Other  home-sewing  examples  in  the 
exhibition  included  nine  needlework 
items  of  women’s  and  children’s  cloth 
ing  which  were  displaved  Irehind  the 
demonstrators.  .Another  part  of  the  dis¬ 
play  showed  nine  easy-to-sew  dresses 
of  practical  yet  perennial  fashion  ap¬ 
peal  made  of  drip-dry  fabrics. 

Convenient  Sewing  Kit 

To  help  teachers  save  money  and  de¬ 
tail  work  in  recpiisitioning  small  items 
for  clothing  cla.sses,  the  John  Dritz 
Company  devised  a  kit  which  contains 


New  neutralizer  eliminates  shampooing 
and  mixing:  in  handy  applicator  bottle. 


37  sewing  aids.  The  case  is  of  sturdy 
simulated  leather,  has  a  removable 
tray,  and  can  be  locked.  Contents  of 
Sew'  Kit  have  a  retail  value  of  $18.00. 
Kit  is  available,  to  teachers  only,  at 
$9.00. 

Quick  and  Easy  Home  Permanents 

Three  tiresome  problems  in  home 
waving  have  lieen  eliminated  by  Rich¬ 
ard  Hudnut’s  new  “Clean  Curl”  neutral¬ 
izer  contained  in  their  package  Fashion 
Quick.  The  new  product  is  said  to  ac¬ 
complish  a  home  wave  in  half  the  time 
and  half  the  work.  No  shampooing  is 
rc'cpiired,  either  before  or  after  the 
wav  ing.  No  mixing  is  needed  and  there 
is  no  “new-permanent”  odor. 

Until  someone  invents  a  magic  pill 
to  give  straight-haired  girls  bouncv 
waves— this  is  the  next  thing  to  it,  say 
the  makers.  The  Fashion  Quick  kit 
comes  in  three  strengths.  Price  $2.50, 
plus  tax. 

No  Freedom  of  the  Press  Here 

Problems  ari.se  when  you  say  “press 
only”  to  your  dry  cleaner,  says  the 
National  Institute  of  Drycleaning.  Prac¬ 
tically  everything  that  has  In'en  worn 
has  some  soil  and  perspiration  em¬ 
bedded  in  the  fabric.  Tlie  heat  and 
steam  of  pressing  makes  it  more  diffi¬ 
cult  to  remove  the  .soil  later  on.  Per¬ 
spiration  that  is  allowed  to  KMuain  in  a 
garment  may  generate  an  unpleasant 
odor  and  it  has  a  deteriorating  effect 
on  dyes,  fil)ers,  and  fabrics. 

Many  of  the  suits  and  dres.ses 
brought  to  dry  cleaners  show  that  at¬ 
tempts  have  been  made  to  remove  spot> 
and  stains  before  the  pressing  orders 
are  given.  These  half-cleaned  spots 
should  never  be  pres.sed  into  the  fabric. 
Contact  with  heat  or  steam  sets  the 
stain  and  it  can  never  be  removed. 

Aside  from  the  hazard  of  stains, 
"press  only”  seldom  gives  a  garment 
the  same  fresh,  clean  look  that  you 
get  when  a  garment  is  properly  cleaned 
and  pressed.  Regardless  of  how  neatly 
pressed  a  suit  or  dress  may  l)e,  it  still 
Kit  dasignad  for  clothing  taachers  has  has  a  dingy  cast  that  doesn’t  spell 
complat*  salaction  of  Dritz  sawing  aids.  good  grooming. 


OmuM. 


(Ser  wui?  fR€c  coPitsL 

The>e  useful,  attrac¬ 
tive  pieces  are  illus- 
trateil  in  color:  wall  IE9V|P||^9 
chart  showing 
chocolate  and  cocoa  IStSfc  !■ 

process;  story  of 
chocolate  and  cocoa; 
three  recipe  folders. 

Mail  coupon  in 
mailing  section.  I 


NIISHIY  CNOCOLATI  CORP, 
Hsrshsy,  fsnna. 

*’Th»  Chocolate  Town'* 
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REMEMBER 

the  old  washer? 

Grandma  never  knew  the  convenience 
of  our  automatic  washers.  But  she  al¬ 
ways  had  spanking  white  clothes!  Grand¬ 
ma  did  have  the  convenience  of  Mrs. 
Stewart’s  Bluing.  The  easiest  part  of 
her  whole  washday  routine  was  bluing 
her  clothes  to  a  white  white. 

Of  course,  washing  clothes  in  Grandma’s 
day  was  mainly  hard  manual  labor.  She 
didn’t  have  the  “convenience”  products 
that  lighten  our  work.  She  didn’t  have 
the  confusion  either.  That’s  why  the 

Home  Washing  Guide 

is  such  a  valuable  booklet  for  the  home 
as  well  as  a  classroom  teaching  aid.  The 
Home  Washing  Guide  contains  detailed 
information  on  the  complete  washing 
process.  It  includes  tips  on  soaps  and 
detergents,  bleaches,  drying  and  iron¬ 
ing.  It  discusses  care  of  special  items 
such  as  blankets  and  sweaters,  care  of 
fabrics  of  all  kinds,  stain  removal  and 
much  more — all  that  you  need  to  cover 
the  subject  of  home  laundry  with  your 
girls. 

All  About  Bluing 

The  washing  process  removes  soil  and 
grime  from  clothes,  but  it  does  not 
necessarily  follow  that  this  alone  will 
give  crisp,  sparkling  whiteness  to  white 
clothes.  To  add  this  desired  whiteness, 
some  form  of  bluing  is  needed. 

Our  teacher’s  folder  “All  About  Bluing” 
covers  the  bluing  problem  thoroughly. 
It  explains  what  bluing  is  and  its  vari¬ 
ous  forms— liquid,  flake,  bead,  “blue” 
detergents  and  the  fluorescent  dyes.  It 
tells  the  pur|H>se  of  bluing  and  how  to 
use  it  to  best  advantage. 

BOTH  “ALL  ABOUT  BLUING"  AND  THE 
HOME  WASHING  GUIDE  ARE  FREE.  SEND 
FOR  YOUR  COPIES  TODAY. 

Use  Coupon  on  Page  f  17 


. . .  alto  ramambar 
Mrs.  Stawarf’s  Bluing 
The  old  yet  ever  new  and 
effective  method  for  keeping 
all  while  clothes  white. 

>.  STEWART'S  BLUING 

Minneapolis  3,  Minnesota 


!  Ideas 

i _ _ _ _ _.,J 

IT  hat  aids  and  dt’vicps  have 
proved  successful  in  your 

teaching?  Here  are  techniques 

that  have  worked  for  others. 

Let's  have  your  ideas. 

Our  Smart  Shop 

The  traditional  fa.shion  show  for  a 
final  exhibition  of  sewing  projects  is  not 
always  practical  or  feasible.  Besides, 
variety  in  culminating  activities  lends 
zest  and  creativity  to  a  homemaking 
program. 

Seventh  grade  girls  in  Sparta  Grade 
Sch(M)l,  Sparta,  j.,  were  planning  for 
their  fashion  .show.  Becau.se  of  the  de¬ 
partmentalized  program,  time  and  space 
were  limited  and  it  meant  each  seventh 
grade  class  would  have  to  have  a  sepa¬ 
rate  .showing  within  a  40-minute  period. 

Sttmeone  flashed  this  idea,  “Couldn’t 
we  display  our  garments  in  the  home¬ 
making  room  and  make  it  look  like  a 
store?” 

“Yes,  and  we  could  call  it  The  Smart 
Shop— where  it  is  smart  to  sew.” 

This  started  ideas  and  suggestions 
rolling.  The  idea  was  practical  because 
two  days  a  week  the  homemaking  room 
was  not  used,  as  the  homemaking 
teacher  was  in  the  school  only  three 
days  a  week.  It  was  decided  that  each 
girl  would  make  a  tag  for  her  garment 
such  as  are  found  on  ready-made 
clothes.  These  tags  should  be  an  ex¬ 
ample  of  informative  labeling,  giving 
the  price,  size,  pattern  used,  fabric,  and 
washing  instructions.  Trade  names  were 
coined  for  these  labels.  “Go-togethers 
by  SurBard”  were  the  tags  attached  to 
two  blue  print  cotton  blouses  and  two 
blue  corduroy  skirts.  The  girls’  names, 
Susan  R.  and  Barbara  D.,  were  com¬ 
bined  for  SurBard.  “Jean’s  Teen-Age 
Styles”  tagged  a  red  corduroy  weskit 
and  skirt. 

A  shop  manager  was  chosen  to  be  in 
charge  of  the  organization  of  the  shop. 
A  great  re.sponsibility  rested  upon  this 
{person,  as  the  homemaking  teacher 
would  not  l)e  in  the  school  the  two  days 
the  shop  was  oi^en.  An  advertising 
chairman  contacted  the  industrial  arts 
teacher  w’ho  in  turn  asked  eighth  grade 
boys  to  make  a  wooden  sign  which 
would  hang  outside  the  homemaking 
room  door. 

.A  sales  girl  manager  planned  a  sched¬ 
ule  so  all  .seventh  grade  girls  took  turns 
acting  as  sales  girls  to  show  visitors 
around  the  shop.  A  display  manager 
asked  the  girls  to  bring  in  ac'cessories  to 
(Continued  on  fxige  102) 


Teachers  Praise  New 
Approach  to  Teaching 
Importance  of  Milk! 

The  poor  milk-intake  of  teen-agers 
is  a  cause  of  great  concern  to  home 
economists  and  other  nutritionists. 
The  need  for  protein,  and  milk’s 
irreplaceable  calcium  and  ribo¬ 
flavin,  increases  sharply  in  adoles¬ 
cence.  Yet,  milk-intake  is  far  from 
adequate,  especially  among  girls. 
Study  after  study  shows  that  less 
than  one-fifth  of  our  girls  drink  as 
much  as  a  quart  of  milk  a  day  — 
the  amount  necessary  to  provide 
even  the  minimum  need  of  calcium 
and  adequate  riboflavin. 

The  cause  of  poor  milk-intake  is 
complex.  These  girls  may  come 
from  homes  that  do  not  have  estab¬ 
lished  good  food  habits;  or  they 
may  “resist”  milk  as  a  way  of 
asserting  newly  felt  independence ; 
they  may  fear  milk  is  fattening. 
Whatever  the  cause,  teachers  are 
discovering  that  a  modem  nonfat 
milk  from  Carnation  helps  girls 
understand  the  importance  of  milk. 
This  is  Carnation  Instant,  the 
Magic  Crystals  Nonfat  Dry  Milk 
that  permits  self -enrichment.  This 
makes  it  possible  for  girls  to  enjoy 
a  richer  flavor  nonfat  milk— low  in 
calories,  yet  with  far  more  natu¬ 
ral  protein,  calcium  and  riboflavin 
than  whole  milk.  Truly  a  Beauty 
Beverage  for  qualities  girls  want 
now— pretty  teeth  and  skin,  a  slen¬ 
der  figpire  and  magnetic  vitality. 
Girls  respond  to  the  Carnation 
Instant  Beauty  Beverage  story  be¬ 
cause  it  speaks  in  terms  teen-agers 
can  understand  and  appreciate. 
More  Beauty  Beverage  news  on 
page  6  of  enclosed  Co-Ed.  Free 
reprints  offered  in  coupon  section. 

Help  Us  Help  You 

Your  comments  and  suggestions 
will  help  us  provide  you  with 
increasingly  useful  material.  We 
would  like  to  hear  your  experience 
with  the  new  Beauty  Beverage  ap¬ 
proach  with  your  students.  Please 
address:  Home  Economics  Di¬ 
rector,  Carnation  Company,  Dept. 
£D-99,  Los  Angeles  36,  California. 
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BEGIN  WHERE 
COOKING  KETTLES, 
AND  COFFEE  URNS, 
LEA  VE  OFF! 


Te-doy't  *‘Mod*rn”  IrwiMl  tovrard  c#n- 
trolUolion  of  food  production  li  a  movo 
toward  Economy,  kottor  Quality  and 
Highor  Sanitary  Standards. 

Tho  dovolopmont  el  AorVoiDi  mado  pat- 
tiblo  this  modorn  concopt  of  Mott-Fooding, 
which  hat  naw  boon  tuccottfully  odoptod 
by  Inttitutiont,  Schoolt,  Hotpitalt,  In- 
duttriol  Flontt,  Hotolt,  Catorort,  Campt, 
Air  linot.  Civil  Oofonto  and  many  othor 
Covornmontal  and  Cammorcial  fooding 
oporatient. 

Enginoorod  for  tanitation  and  "In  Com- 
plionco"  with  construction  roquiromontt 
of  tho  U.S.  Public  Hoalth  Sorvico  Codot. 

Writo  for  FREE  Litoraturo  Kit  PHE-08 


VACUUM  CAN  COMPANY 

19  SOUTH  HOYNE  AVENUE 
CHICAGO  12.  ILLINOIS 


FraM  Hm  Mokcrs  of  "CrtM  Wktot” 

FREE!  VITAMIN 
FOOD  CHART 

Here’s  the  eighth  edition  of  the 
“Cream  of  Wheat”  Vitamin  Food 
Chart!  It  lists  food  sources  of  Vita¬ 
mins  A,  Bi,  B2,  C  and  D— as  well 
as  Niacin,  Folic  Acid,  B-6,  E  and  K. 

Students  find  this  chart  a  handy 
study  and  reference  aid.  That’s  one 
reason  it’s  already  punched  to  slip 
into  any  8H  x  1 1  ring  binder. 

You'll  find  this  chart  a  handy  teach¬ 
ing  aid— just  as  you  find  vitamin- 
and-mineral  Enrich- 
ed  Quick  “Cream 
of  wheat”  one  of 
the  most  enjoyable  t 

foods  you  ever 
worked  with.  Mail 
coupon  on  page  115 
for  your  copy. 


(Continued  from  page  101) 

show  what  they  would  wear  with  their 
skirts,  blouses,  jumpers,  or  dresses.  She 
arranged  with  a  local  clothing  store  to 
borrow  stands  for  hanging  some  of  the 
garments.  The  girls  had  made  shorts, 
weskits,  skirts,  blouses,  jumpers,  and 
dresses  so  there  was  a  variety  to  make 
the  “shop”  interesting. 

A  publicity  manager  took  charge  of 
reporting  the  event  for  the  school  and 
local  paper.  The  art  chairman  had 
posters  and  signs  made  for  the  various 
items  on  display. 

Opening  announcements  were  sent  to 
parents,  relatives,  and  interested  friends. 
On  the  days  the  shop  was  open  the 
girls  took  complete  charge  in  greeting 
guests,  telling  them  about  the  sewing 
projects  and  asking  them  to  register.  In 
this  way  the  homemaking  teacher  knew 
who  came  to  the  shop. 

The  girls  said  they  received  many 
compliments  on  their  work.  Everyone 
who  entered  said,  “It  looks  like  a  real 
shop.”  This  experience  gave  the  girls  an 
opportunity  to  make  attractive  displays 
of  the  accessories  they  would  wear  with 
the  garments.  It  gave  them  a  chance  to 
show  their  artistic  and  creative  talent  in 
making  displays  and  posters. 

The  project  was  easier  to  manage 
than  a  fashion  show,  and  took  less  prep¬ 
aration.  It  still  gave  all  the  girls  a  chance 
to  participate,  as  they  all  acted  as  sales 
girls  on  shifts  of  15  minutes  or  more. 
As  the  shop  was  open  for  two  days,  it 
attracted  more  guests  than  would  a  one- 
day  fashion  show. 

—Margaret  Lockwood 
Homemaking  Teacher 
Sparta  Grade  School 
Sparta,  N.  }. 


Happy  Birthday  Every  Month 

In  my  homemaking  I  classes  the  last 
Friday  of  each  school  month  is  a  very 
special  day  for  the  girls  who  have  birth¬ 
days  that  month.  They  may  choo.se  the 
kind  of  cake  and  icing  they  would  like 
to  have  and  are  the  honored  guests  at 
the  buffet  table. 

This  gives  each  family  group  a  chance 
to  make  cakes  and  serve  them  at  various 
times  during  the  year,  rather  than  all 
making  cakes  about  the  same  time. 
They  look  forward  to  this  occasion  and 
all  else  is  put  aside  for  two  days  each 
month.  The  girls  also  plan  and  serve  a 
punch  and  some  sort  of  candy,  candied 
nuts,  or  snacks  with  the  cake. 

Each  “family”  in  the  class  is  assigned 
a  month  for  which  it  demonstrates  the 
cake  of  the  month.  The  next  day  the 
girls  ice  the  cake  and  prepare  and  serve 
the  other  refreshments.  On  Thursday 
two  girls  demonstrate  the  cake  before 
the  class.  The  next  day  the  other  two 
in  the  family  aemonstrate  the  icing. 
While  the  cake  is  being  iced  the  first 


two  make  the  punch,  make  candy  if  it 
has  not  already  been  prepared,  set  the 
table,  etc.  It  is  very  easy  to  get  volun¬ 
teers  for  this.  Usually  the  cake  demon¬ 
strated  will  not  serve  the  group,  so 
during  the  first  period  two  more  experi¬ 
enced  girls  make  an  additional  cake  to 
serve  the  other  classes. 

At  first  we  make  a  very  easy  butter 
cake— usually  a  one-bowl  type.  The  next 
day  a  simple  uncooked  icing  is  made. 
After  the  girls  have  gained  more  ex¬ 
perience  in  cooking  and  timing  vve  try 
various  cakes  and  go  on  to  cooked 
icings.  Sometimes  we  tint  the  frosting. 
We  use  a  cake  decorator  as  we  gain 
more  skill.  The  last  two  cakes  are 
sponge  cakes  and  angel  foods.  This  year 
our  t'ereal  unit  was  near  the  end  of  the 
month  so  we  used  cereal  candy  and 
cereal  snacks  with  the  cakes.  A  dif¬ 
ferent  punch  is  served  each  month. 

Summer  birthdays  are  included  with 
those  celebrated  the  last  school  month. 
Those  months  when  we  are  not  in  the 
foods  lab  we  still  have  our  birthday 
cakes.  The  other  teachers  are  most  co¬ 
operative  in  allowing  us  to  use  the  lab 
two  days  at  the  end  of  the  month. 

The  girls  arrange  the  buffet  table  in 
our  dining  room,  provide  a  centerpiet'e, 
use  the  school  candle  holders  and  ap¬ 
propriate  candles,  arrange  plates,  silver¬ 
ware,  napkins,  snacks,  punch  l>o\vl,  and 
paper  cups.  The  girls  who  made  the 
cake  and  other  refreshments  do  the 
serving,  just  before  the  cake  is  cut,  I 
take  their  pictures  with  the  cake  they 
made.  These  pictures  are  put  on  the 
class  bulletin  board  and  provide  a  lot 
of  interesting  comments  all  year. 

I  feel  this  is  a  higji  spot  for  my  stu¬ 
dents.  It  gives  them  actual  experience 
in  making  and  serving  cakes  and  other 
party  refreshments,  and  in  acting  as 
hostesses. 

—Betty  Temple 
Fairfield  High  School 
Fairfield,  Illinois 


Use  Your  Community  Resources 

The  resources  in  any  community  have 
much  to  offer  home  economics  classes— 
one  being  a  department  store.  Feeling 
that  a  day  spent  at  a  store  would  prove 
invaluable  to  classes  in  home  manage¬ 
ment,  we  made  plans. 

The  merchandising  manager  of  the 
store  was  approached.  He  was  most 
enthusiastic  and  promised  to  cooperate 
fully. 

(Continued  on  j)age  103) 


$1  par  Ml.  2"  capitaU,  180  lattari  &  numbart 
par  Ml;  1%"  monuicripl.  240  lallari  par  Ml. 
Rod,  block,  whila,  graan,  yallow  &  blua.  Only 
ona  calar  &  tixa  par  Ml.  Rautobla  adhativa 
$1/pock.  Ordar  by  moil  or  wrila  for  froa 
(onupiat.  C.O.D.  is  o.k.  Solitfoclion  guoranlaad. 

MUTUAL  AIDS,  Dgpt.  248 
1*44  Hillhiirst  L«*  Aii«alat  27,  Calif. 
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Special... 


GEARED 

SUlinC-A'UlAY 


Magnetic 
Can  Opener 

The  two  little  gears 
on  Swing-A-Way  Can 
Openers  guarantee 
perfect  performance . . . 
every  time.  Easier, 
smoother,  positive  cut¬ 
ting  and  extra  long  life. 
Magnetic  Lid-Lifter 
picks  up  cut  out  lid. 
Choice  of  red,  white 
or  yellow  enamel. 


Retail  ®3.98 

special  low  price  to  home  economists 
see  coupon  on  page  139. 


.4merira’s  favorite  ran  opener 

SWING -A.  WAY  MANUFACTURING  CO 
4100  Beck  Avenue  •  Saint  Louia  16,  Mo. 


(Continued  from  page  102) 

The  questions  came  up  in  class  dis¬ 
cussion:  “Just  what  do  the  girls  want  to 
see  and  learn  about?”  “How  much  do 
they  want  to  spend  for  lunch?”  “What 
rules  of  conduct  should  be  set  up?” 
“VV'hat  should  be  worn?” 

We  cleared  a  date  with  the  store 
manager  and  reserved  a  school  Inis. 
Topics  of  interest  were  sent  to  the  man¬ 
ager.  Rules  of  conduct  set  up,  and  a 
letter  sent  to  parents,  explaining  the 
objectives  of  the  trip  with  a  permission 
lilank  to  lie  signed  and  returned. 

It  was  a  memorable  day.  The  girls 
were  all  eagerness.  The  store  personnel 
did  an  excellent  job  and  gave  the  girls 
extensive  information.  Each  girl  had  to 
turn  in  a  written  report. 

From  the  standpoint  of  the  teacher, 
the  trip  provided  a  motivating  interest 
for  the  year’s  work.  It  gave  the  students 
up-to-date  information  by  experts  in  the 
field  and  was  good  public  relations. 

— Flore.nce  C.  Mathis 
Manual  Training  High  School 
Peoria,  Illinois 
(Continued  on  page  138} 


With  Your  Editors 

(Continued  from  fxige  12) 

“Chuck  Wagon  Dinner,”  an  affair  given 
b\  the  seniors  to  the  faculty. 

Mrs.  Palmer  holds  a  B.S.  degree  in 
home  economics  from  the  University 
of  Connecticut  and  an  M..A.  in  Student 
Personnel  from  Teachers  College,  Co¬ 
lumbia  Universits  ,  New  York  City. 

Mrs.  Kathryn  \iedbalski  has  had  an 
unusual  background  and  now  has  a 
challenging  teaching  job. 

.After  graduating  from  the  New  York 
rechnical  and  .Agricultural  Institute  at 
Canton,  New  York,  she  served  as  dieti¬ 
tian  at  the  Long  Island  College  Hos¬ 
pital,  Br(M)klyn,  N.  Y.,  and  later  as 
dietitian  at  the  Hotel  Wellington  in 
New  York  City. 

Turning  to  the  study  of  clothing  Mrs. 
Niedbalski  tixik  courses  at  Fordham 
University  and  at  the  Traphagen  Sehmil 
of  Design.  Then  she  taught  sewing  at 
the  Singer  Sewing  Center  in  Jackson 
Heights,  New  York.  Following  this  she 
worketl  in  a  Iwal  shop  as  a  fitter  and 
bridal  consultant. 

Seeking  a  degree  in  home  economics, 
.Mrs.  Niedbalski  studied  at  Adelphi 
College,  Long  Island,  N,  Y.,  and  re¬ 
ceived  a  B.S.  degree.  She  is  now  teach¬ 
ing  at  the  Garden  City  High  School 
where  she  is  the  only  home  ecxmomics 
teacher  at  the  senior  level.  Currently 
she  is  studying  for  her  M..A.  at  Hofstra 
College,  Long  Island. 

.Mrs.  Niedbalski  is  married  and  has  a 
daughter. 


for  units  in 


FAMILY 

RELATIONS 

and  responsibilities 
"MEMBER  OF  THE  FAMILY " 

Raising  the  family  dag  as  a  family  friend. 
76'/2  mins.  Calor 

"MEASURE  OF  A  MAN  ' 

Planning  the  family's  future.  (Institute  of 
Lif*  Insurance) 

28  mins. 

"THE  KIND  OF  MUSIC 
YOU  WANT " 

The  Hammond  Organ  for  family  and 
community  recreation. 

26'/i  mins.  Color 

"PLAY  IT  SAFE " 

Importance  of  bicycle  safety  programs  in 
the  community. 

26'/2  mins.  Color 

"THE  CHRISTMAS  CARROLLS" 

New  ideas  for  on  old-foshioned  family 
Christmas.  (Not  available  after  Dec.  31) 
13Vb  mins.  Color 

"YISATODAIRYLAND,U.S.A." 

Exchange  student  studies  American  farm 
life. 

26Vi  mins.  Color 

For  complete  fisting  of  many  other 
films  available,  send  for  free  catalog. 


ASSOCIATION  FILMS 


INC. 


347  MADISON  AVENUE 
NEW  YORK  17,  N.Y. 


ironches: 

Ridgrficld,  N.  J.  teCrenge,  III. 
■reed  et  llm  S«l  Nlllgreve  Ave. 

Son  Frentisre  3,  Dellas  1, 

7VV  Sltvensen  St.  1108  Jerhsen  St. 
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ofiCoW^in,  the  Classroom 


CLOTHING  AND  TEXTILES 


be  ready  to  wear.  Look  at  your  accessories  to  find  various 
combinations  for  your  fall  wardrobe.  Hang  chart  inside 
closet  door  showing  accessories  to  be  worn  with  different 
outfits. 

7.  Discuss  the  importance  of  hanging  up  clothing  im¬ 
mediately  after  wearing.  How  may  the  closet  be  arranged 
so  that  blouses,  skirts,  slacks,  and  dresses  are  in  an  “easy- 
to-dress-by”  plan? 

8.  Discuss  the  importance  of  planning  carefully  your 
total  school  wardrobe  before  purchasing  a  garment.  What 
decisions  should  be  made  before  shopping?  What  value 
do  you  find,  if  any,  by  first  looking  at  the  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertisements  and  the  magazine  displays  of  teen-age  outfits? 
List  advantages  in  knowing  where  to  buy  a  particular  gar¬ 
ment  and  its  approximate  price. 

9.  Discover  the  opportunities  in  the  clothing  and  textiles 
field  for  the  home  economists  (page  22). 

10.  Discuss  in  class,  “.Appropriate  dress  for  teen-agers.” 
For  motivation  have  a  5-  or  10-mimitc  buzz  session  (groups 
of  three  students)  on  comments  made  by  students  in  Jam 
Session  (pages  54-55).  Or  have  a  panel  discussion  with 
half  the  panel  presenting  the  girl’s  point  of  view,  the  other 
half  giving  the  boy’s  point  of  view. 

11.  Note  the  fashion  forecast  of  a  dress  of  many  colors 
in  “What  Next!”  (page  57),  Have  students  report  any  other 
fashion  forecasts  they  may  have  read  about. 


‘  1.  Ask  students  to  look  at  the  nine 

pattern  photos  on  pages  10-12.  Study 
the  styles,  then  write  a  brief  essay 
deseribing  the  accents  teen-age 

2.  Prepare  a  bulletin  board  with 
pictures  and  captions  to  illustrate 
back-to-school  fashions. 

3.  Notice  the  illustrations  of  new  textured  fabrics  on 
pages  10-12.  Suggest  that  students  visit  a  store  to  observe 
the  quality,  color,  texture,  and  cost  of  the  new  fabrics  in 
ready-to-wear  and  in  yard  goods.  Follow  up  with  reports 
of  findings  to  the  elass. 

4.  Exix'riment  with  swatches  of  textured  fabrics  to  show 
that  they  are  “easy-to-sew”  and  “easy-to-eare-h)r.”  Decide 
on  the  procedure  for  washing  dresses  made  from  these 
fabrics. 

5.  After  studying  fall  fashions  and  the  new  textured 
fabrics,  decide  what  type  would  be  most  becoming  for  a 
tall,  thin  figure;  short,  thin  figure;  tall,  heavy  figure;  short, 
heavy  figure. 

6.  For  a  home  project,  suggest  that  students  dress  up 
their  clothes  closets.  (See  page  38.)  Make  a  chart  listing 
all  the  articles  in  the  closet.  Evaluate  in  terms  of  seasonal 
wear  and  plan  for  the  storage  or  use  of  garments  seldom 
worn.  Reorganize  the  closet  so  that  your  fall  wardrobe  will 


HOME  AND  FAMILY  LIVING - 

1.  After  reading  “Sweet  Mystery”  (lx*gin- 
ning  on  page  20),  analyze  Janie’s  attitudes 

and  values.  Discuss  situations  that  show  growth  ^ 

and  change  in  attitudes.  f 

2.  After  the  students  have  read  “A  Long  (  ^ 

Time  to  Wait”  (beginning  on  page  32),  dis-  V  n 

cuss  the  “pros”  and  “cons”  for  delaying  mar- 

riage  until  each  partner  has  been  educated 
for  a  career. 

3.  Mrs.  Sprague  had  to  earn  a  living,  as  well  as  be  a 
mother  to  Patty,  Discuss  her  attitude  toward  Patty’s  mar¬ 
riage  to  Bob. 

4.  Evaluate  Patty’s  and  Bob’s  decision  to  delay  marriage. 

5.  Have  a  soc'iodrama  with  students  playing  the  roles 
of  Sandy  and  her  twin  brother,  Herman.  (See  “My  Favorite 
People,”  page  25.)  Then  discuss  the  differences  in  person¬ 
ality,  although  both  have  been  exposed  to  exactly  the 
same  environment. 

6.  Reread  Herman’s  essay  (page  25).  Excerpt  sentences 
that  reveal  his  depth  of  understanding  and  insight  into 
family  life. 


7.  Compare  the  role  of  homemaker  in 
Colonial  America  with  that  of  the  homemaker 

^1  today.  (See  page  19.) 

8.  Diseuss  the  influence  of  a  pretty  table 
Kty  ^  setting  upon  the  family  and  guests. 

^  m  9.  Ask  students  to  read  “Touchdown  Treats” 

y  (pages  16-17).  Using  the  plan  given  for  this 

party,  discuss  the  home  management  aspects. 
Outline,  step  by  step,  the  procedure  in  order 
to  have  a  well  organized,  suceessful  party. 

10.  Analyze  the  role  of  hostess  for  a  buffet  supper  at 
home.  “Play  act”  introducing  the  guests. 

11.  What  kind  of  plans  may  be  made  for  other  members 
of  the  family  during  a  party  for  teen-agers? 

12.  Discuss  things  to  think  about  when  arranging  a  room. 
(See  pages  34-35.) 

13.  Experiment  at  home  with  plaeement  of  lamps  for 
various  lighting  and  decorative  effects. 

14.  Study  and  experiment  with  room  arrangements  by 
moving  furnishings  shown  on  pages  34-35  from  place  to 
place  on  the  floor  plan. 
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FOOD  AND  NUTRITION 


1.  Discuss  the  importance 
of  a  well-balanced  diet  in 
the  lives  of  models  and  ath¬ 
letes.  (See  pages  28-29.) 
Have  a  committee  plan  and 
conduct  interviews  with  the 
local  school  coach  and  repre- 

_  sentatives  of  the  football 

and  basketball  teams.  Then 
report  their  findings  to  class  for  further  discussion. 

2.  Find  out  how  Nancy  Meredith,  a  model,  overcame 
her  breakfast  eating  problems  (page  28).  Plan  three  inter¬ 
esting  breakfast  menus  for  friends  or  relatives  who  have 
difficulty  eating  breakfast.  (See  “How  We  Make  Break¬ 
fast  Popular,”  pages  58-59,  Practical,  for  reports  from  four 
schools.) 

3.  For  a  student  research  problem,  explore  breakfast 
menus  for  people  of  other  countries  and  compare  with  the 
.American  breakfast.  (See  page  44  for  Australian  menu.) 

4.  Have  two  students  (a  team)  demonstrate  the  correct 
way  to  set  a  table.  (See  page  19.) 

5.  .Ask  students  to  bring  to  class  samples  of  place  mats, 
doilies,  and  napkins  which  may  be  used  in  table  setting. 
Note  the  textile  fibers  used,  color,  launderability,  and  sug¬ 
gest  appropriate  uses  for  the  various  mats. 

6.  Before  discussing  centerpieces  for  the  dining  table, 
suggest  that  students  bring  in  magazine  pictures  of  center- 
pieces,  creative  ideas  for  making  clever  and  inexpensive 
centerpieces,  and  such  materials  as  flowers,  weeds,  dried 
pods,  and  grass.  In  class,  share  ideas,  then  work  in  small 
groups  on  table  centerpieces.  (See  page  19.)  Follow  up  by 
inviting  a  homemaker,  who  has  a  hobby  of  floral  arrange¬ 
ment,  or  a  florist  to  demonstrate  in  class,  or  for  a  chapter 
meeting  of  Future  Homemakers  of  America. 


7.  Draw  from  the  class  a  list  of  shopping  hints  to  use 
when  buying  canned  foods.  (See  page  36.) 

8.  How  do  homemakers  decide  whether  to  buy  fresh, 
canned,  frozen,  dried  oi  dehydrated  foods? 

9.  Conduct  a  field  trip  to  a  local  grocery  store  or  super¬ 
market  to  observe  the  various  grades  of  canned  foods  and 
the  specialty  foods. 

10.  Experiment  in  class  with  canned  foods  of  various 
grades  to  determine  the  best  use  of  each,  the  most  eco¬ 
nomical  buy,  and  the  number  of  servings  in  each  can. 

11.  Plan  menus  and  make  market  order  for  an  emergency 
food  supply  for  an  average  family.  Be  specific  about  sizes 
of  cans  and  grades  to  be  purchased.  Have  a  committee 
check  the  market  order  for  prices  in  local  stores  and  total 
the  cost.  For  home  projects  suggest  that  students  analyze 
their  family  needs  for  food  in  case  of  an  emergency,  then 
make  a  market  order.  Plan  storage  space  for  food.  Also,  plan 
for  periodic  use  of  canned  and  dried  foods  so  that  the 
supply  will  be  kept  fairly  fresh.  (See  Practical,  Novemlrer, 
1956,  page  28:  “Insure  .Against  Emergencies,”  by  Adalene 
Stohr.) 

12.  Plan  a  tote-along  food  basket  for  refreshments  dur¬ 
ing  the  football  game  (pages  16-17).  List  foods  and  all 
articles  needed  in  the  basket.  Check  total  cost.  Then  plan 
another  basket  of  foods  which  would  be  just  as  much  fun 
to  eat  but  cost  less  money. 

13.  Plan  a  menu  for  a  buflet  supirer,  a  detailed  work 
schedule  or  plan-of-work,  a  centerpiece  for  the  table  and 
the  arrangement  of  footl  on  the  table.  (See  page  16.) 

14.  Collect  recipes  for  casserole  dishes,  salads,  and  desserts 
appropriate  for  buffet  suppers. 

15.  To  amaze  your  friends,  tell  about  “VV'e  Don’t  Sell  Egg 
Shells”  or  “Food  in  Flight”  in  the  world  of  tomorrow  (page 
57). 


1 


PERSONAL  DEVELOPMENT 


1.  Discuss  how  health  and  diet 
affect  one’s  looks  and  general  well 
being.  (See  pages  28-29.) 

2.  Exercise  is  vital  to  the  model 
and  the  football  player  (page  29). 
Review’  their  methotls  of  exercising 
and  demonstrate  some  exercises 
that  may  be  done  daily  by  class 
memlrers. 

3.  Check  the  “Help  VV'anted”  ads  on  page  24.  Discuss 
advantages  of  each  job.  Point  out  desirable  personality 
traits  for  home  economists. 

4.  Start  a  reference  file  on  the  profession  of  home  eco¬ 
nomics,  listing  degree-granting  colleges  and  universities, 
job  opportunities,  and  approximate  salaries. 

5.  Discuss  Cay  flead’s  advice  to  Janice,  Betty,  Kathleen, 
and  Rita  (page  23).  Be  alert  to  discover  if  students  have 
similar  problems. 

6.  In  the  story  “Sweet  .My.stery”  (page  20),  analyze  the 
importance  Janie  placed  on  a  boy’s  good  physical  build, 
and  on  being  well  dressed. 

7.  What  qualities  did  Janie  discover  in  Joe  after  he 
moved  away?  How  did  her  attitudes  about  clothes  change? 

8.  Ask  students  to  read  “All  in  the  Game”  (page  22). 
Then  divide  the  class  into  small  groups  for  .5-  or  lO-minute 
discussions  on  “How  to  score  w'ith  your  date  at  the  game.” 


9.  For  fun  and  for  a  conversation  piece,  explore  unusual 
canned  foods  from  far-away  places  which  are  in  local  super¬ 
markets  and  specialty  stores  (page  36). 

10.  Suggest  that  students  check  “Beauty  Box”  (page  53) 
and  rank  the  ({uestions  and  answers  from  1  to  5  in  order 
of  importance  to  teen-agers. 

1 1.  .Ask  students  to  use  the  “Charm  Checklist”  on  page  13. 

12.  Discuss  the  importance  of  proper  skin  care  (pages 
14-15).  Then  divide  the  class  into  small  groups  for  dis¬ 
cussion  of  |)ersonal  skin  problems.  Summarize  by  having 
a  report  from  each  group.  Assign  each  group  one  skin 
problem  for  further  study. 

13.  .Appoint  a  committee  to  interview  a  Ix^autician  about 
skin  problems.  The  class  may  work  out  (|uestiuns  for  the 
committee  to  use  during  the  interview.  Evaluate  the  inter¬ 
view. 

14.  Study  the  Scholastic  .Art  .Awards  winners  that  were 
exhibited  in  the  .ART:  US.A:  ’59  show  at  the  New  York 
Coliseum  ( pages  30-3 1 ) .  Analyze  in  terms  of  principles  of 
design.  Choose  the  art  winners  yon  like  Ix’st. 

15.  (>heck  “Here’s  How”  (page  50)  for  3  hints  to  help 
you  personally. 

16.  VV’rite  an  invitation  for  the  party  descrilred  on  pages 
16-17.  Rehearse  a  telephone  invitation. 

17.  W'rite  an  acceptance  to  the  party.  .Also,  practice  a 
telephoned  acceptance. 
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■  girls  like  Co-ed  . . . 

because  it’s  full  of  discoveries  for  them 
each  month— sparkling  new  ideas,  stimu¬ 
lating  suggestions,  practical  advice— all 
presented^n  their  own  level.  Girls  like 
Co-ed  because  it  fits  into  their  world, 
makes  a  vital  contribution  to  many  im¬ 
portant  areas  of  their  lives.  'They’ll  espe¬ 
cially  enjoy  the  new  features  in  Co-ed 
this  year:  bright  new  Co-ed  Charm 
Course  series  •  exciting  party  plans— in¬ 
cluding  informal  and  family  gatherings 
•  new  advice  for  decorating  the  Co-ed’s 
room  or  home  on  a  "piggy-bank  budget.” 

■  teachers  like  Co-ed  . . , 

because  their  students  read  and  respond 


Send  your  order  to: 


to  it  eagerly . . .  and  because  it’s  such  a 
valuable  supplement  to  all  areas  of  home 
economics  teaching.  Co-ed  takes  over  a 
large  part  of  the  teacher’s  class  prepara¬ 
tion,  brings  new  ideas  and  materials  to 
each  phase  of  the  class  program.  Co-ed 
helps  create  in  every  student  a  lively 
interest  in  home  economics  and  her  own 
homemaking  future. 

taachart  lik*  PHE  too  ,  .  .  because 
Practical  Home  Economics  is  cen¬ 
tered  around  the  program  of  the  home 
economics  classroom.  PHE  this  year  will 
continue  to  bring  you  suggestions  for 
using  Co-ed  in  your  classroom,  as  well 
as  the  latest  news  in  homemaking— new 
trends,  new  products  and  discoveries— 


to  keep  you  up  to  date  in  the  whole  field 
of  home  economics  everywhere. 

girls  and  taachars  lik*  Co-ed’s  surpris¬ 
ingly  low  price— still  only  $1  per  student 
for  a  whole  year  (8  issues),  or  60^  for 
one  semester.  And,  Practical  Home 
Economics  is  sent  free  to  each  teacher 
whose  class  subscription  totals  10  or 
more  copies.  Students  and  teachers  are 
making  Co-ed  their  unanimous  choice 
again  this  year,  judging  by  the  thousands 
of  renewals  and  new  orders  arriving 
daily.  Don’t  delay  your  class  subscription 
—you’ll  want  your  new  students  to  have 
plenty  of  time  to  enjoy  the  special  big 
September  issuel 


C— 33  West  42nd  Street, 

New  York  36,  N.  Y. 
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Choose  Your 
Teaching  Aids  Now 

From  this  section  offering  free  and  low  cost  materials 


Here's  How  to  Use  This  Teaching  Aids  Section  •  •  • 


TO  SAVE  YOUR  TIME  -  TO  INSURE  PROMPT  DELIVERY  -  FOLLOW  THESE  DIRECTIONS 


1.  Read  listings  and  check  all  items  you  want.  You  may  order 
os  many  as  you  wish. 

2.  Fill  in  coupons  for  materials  you  want.  Write  clearly.  The 
manufacturers  have  no  other  record  of  your  address. 

3.  When  requesting  films,  allow  at  least  three  full  weeks  be¬ 
fore  your  first  choice  of  time  for  showing  them. 

4.  Attach  your  remittance  to  coupons  requiring  payment. 

5.  Mail  to:  Practical  Home  Economics 

Teacher  Edition  of  Co-ed 

33  West  42nd  St.,  New  York  36,  N.  Y, 


ALL  YOURS — BOOKS,  BOOKLETS,  BROCHURES,  FILMS,  SWATCHES, 
TEACHING  MANUALS,  STUDENT  LEAFLETS 
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50  Years  of  Home  Economics 

(Continued  from  page  33) 

•  nurture  the  young  and  foster  their  physical, 
mental,  and  social  growth  and  development. 

•  make  and  carry  out  intelligent  decisions  re¬ 
garding  the  use  of  personal,  family,  and  com¬ 
munity  resources. 

•  establish  long-range  goals  for  financial  security 
and  work  toward  their  achievement. 

•  plan  consumption  of  goods  and  services— in¬ 
cluding  food,  clothing,  and  housing— in  ways 
that  will  promote  values  and  goals  established 
by  the  family. 

•  purchase  consumer  goods  and  services  appro¬ 
priate  to  an  over-all  consumption  plan  and 
wise  use  of  economic  resources. 

•  perform  the  tasks  of  maintaining  a  home  in 
such  a  way  that  they  will  contribute  effectively 
to  furthering  individual  and  family  goals. 

•  enrich  personal  and  family  life  through  the 
arts  and  humanities  and  through  refreshing 
and  creative  use  of  leisure. 

•  take  an  intelligent  part  in  legislative  and 
other  social  action  programs  which  directly 
affect  the  welfare  of  individuals  and  families. 

•  develop  mutual  understanding  and  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  differing  cultures  and  ways  of  Life,  and 
cooperate  with  people  of  other  cultures  who 
are  striving  to  raise  levels  of  living. 

The  report  expresses  the  belief  that  the  underlying 
philosophy  and  basic  tenets  of  the  founders  of  the 
Association  still  apply  and  must  continue  to  guide 
the  profession.  But  “a  profession  today  must  be  will¬ 
ing— and  equipped— to  recognize  and  be  guided  by 
change  and  to  relate  its  research  and  other  activities 
to  change.  .  .  .  Home  economists  must  be  among 
the  first  to  anticipate  and  recognize  change,  to  weigh 
the  capacities  of  the  individual  to  meet  new  demands, 
and  to  set  new  directions  for  professional  programs 
of  benefit  to  families.”  ' 

A  comparison  of  today’s  world  with  the  world  of 
fifty  years  ago  shows  many  changes  that  demand  new 
capacities  on  the  part  of  family  members.  Indus¬ 
trialization,  urbanization,  and  suburbanization;  work¬ 
ing  mothers  and  commuting  fathers;  population 
growth,  the  increasing  number  of  elderly  people,  the 
higher  level  of  education,  the  shorter  work  week,  the 
family’s  shift  from  a  producing  to  a  consuming  unit, 
the  interchanging  roles  of  family  members,  greater 
awareness  of  the  importance  of  the  affectional  func¬ 
tion  of  the  family,  automation  in  the  household,  in¬ 
stantaneous  communication  and  lightning-swift  travel- 
all  these  call  for  adjustments  on  the  part  of  families, 
and  on  the  part  of  home  economics,  which  is  “pri¬ 
marily  concerned  with  strengthening  family  life.” 

For  the  future,  change  may  be  even  more  swift 
and  call  for  even  greater  adjustments  in  family  living. 
Thus  the  profession  of  home  economics  emphasizes 
the  need  for  the  development  of  competences  that 
will  assist  individuals  and  families  to  adjust  to  change. 

Throughout  the  four-day  meeting  both  the  pro¬ 
fessional  sections  and  the  subject-matter  sections  of 
the  Association  considered  the  challenge  of  the  phi- 
(Continued  on  page  110) 
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losophy  and  objectives  of  home  economics  as  it  relates 
to  their  spheres  of  activity.  This  stocktaking  was  used 
as  a  basis  for  programs  and  plans  for  the  years  ahead, 
as  the  Association  goes  forward  into  its  second  half- 
century. 

Family  Relationships 

Likenesses  in  prospective  marriage  partners  tend  to 
lead  toward  a  more  successful  marriage.  Also,  a 
marriage  approved  by  both  sets  of  parents  has  a 
better  chance  than  one  in  which  elopement  is  the 
only  resort  of  the  young  couple.  Religion  and  maturity 
of  the  marriage  partners  are  other  contributing  factors 
to  a  good  marriage. 

These  are  some  of  the  findings  of  research  in  family 
relationships,  according  to  Dr.  Glenn  R.  Hawkes,  head 
of  the  department  of  child  development,  Iowa  State 
College,  Ames. 

Speaking  on  "Current  Developments  and  a  Look 
Ahead  in  Family  Relations  and  Child  Development,” 
Dr.  Hawkes  emphasized  the  affectional  function  of 
the  family  today— termed  the  small  “nuclear  family” 
because  it  is  composed  of  just  parents  and  their  chil¬ 
dren.  In  this  family  the  marriage  bond  is  the  key. 
It  is  a  family  based  on  choice  and  isolated  from  its 
kin  group,  and  must  inevitably  fall  back  upon  relation¬ 
ships  as  the  tie  that  binds  it  together. 

In  considering  the  family  of  today.  Dr.  Hawkes 
took  as  his  focal  point  the  role  of  the  mid-century 
woman.  “What  is  happening  to  her  and  her  role  gives 
us  an  overview  of  the  change  and  the  shifts  that 
occupy  the  total  family  group. 

“The  modern  industrial  revolution,  presently  being 
fought  all  around  us,  is  a  war  in  which  women  have 
great  stakes.  For  the  first  time  in  history  they  join 
the  revolution  as  warriors.  They  have  demanded  and 
received  suffrage.  They  have  demanded  and  received 
some  equality  in  occupational  and  professional  status 
and  training.  They  have  demanded  and  received  much 
equality  in  the  family  authority  structure.  And  they 
have  demanded  and  received  a  measure  of  self¬ 
determinism.  The  price  they  have  had  to  pay  for  this 
initiation  into  the  industrial  army  has  mystified  both 
women  and  men." 

Dr.  Hawkes  pointed  out  that  the  changes  in  the 
lives  of  modern  women  have  grown  out  of  a  change 
in  the  American  culture.  But  the  result  is  a  confusion 
of  the  roles  of  family  members  that  has  not  yet  been 
clarified.  One  of  the  objectives  of  home  economics  in 
the  field  of  family  relations  and  child  development  is 
to  contribute  to  a  better  understanding  of  the  family 
and  its  members.  “Also  the  responsibility  of  society 
to  educate  its  members  for  effective  living  will  increase 
rather  than  decrease.  As  time  in  the  home  decreases, 
that  time  which  is  left  must  increase  in  quality.  Many 
of  us  have  the  fond  hope  that  increase  in  quality  will 
far  outweigh  the  loss  in  quantity.” 

Dr.  Hawkes  called  upon  home  economics  to  lead 
rather  than  follow  in  the  field  of  family  relationships. 
He  urged  that  home  economists  investigate  such 
matters  as  the  effect  of  work  outside  the  home  on  the 
life  of  the  mother;  the  effect  of  various  kinds  of 
relationships  upon  the  child;  the  impact  of  out-of-home 
care  on  the  personality  development  of  the  child;  role 
conceptualization  in  the  life  of  the  child;  satisfactions 
(Continued  on  page  112) 
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Association  Fiims 

Free  Films  for  Units  in  "HEALTH,  HYGIENE.  AND  FAMILY 
SAFETY" 

Teachers  and  women's  group  leaders  can  bring  to  students  or  members 
interesting,  informative  facts  about  many  areas  of  family  and  personal 
health — by  showing  such  PTIEE  LOAN  16mm  color  and  sound  films  as: 
"How  To  Catch  a  Cold",  (by  Walt  Disney  Productions),  "Bathing  Time 
For  Baby"  (good  for  sitters,  too!),  "White  Magic  of  Milk"  (nutritional 
pointers),  "A  Matter  of  Time”  (good  sense  about  work  and  play),  "The 
Story  of  Menstruation!’  "Common  Enemy  (humorous  history  of  the 
common  cold)  and  "Your  Safety  First"  (science-factual  about  safety  devel¬ 
opments  in  the  family  auto). 


Association  Films 

Free  Films  for  Units  in  "DECORATING  AND  CREATIVE 
HOMEMAKING" 

Homemaking  is  living  and  doing.  Association  Films  offers  a  variety  of 
films  packed  with  plenty  of  "do,”  including  such  colorful  eye-fillers  as: 
"The  Art  of  Gift  Wrapping,"  (holiday  hints  for  year  round  giving), 
"Practical  Dreamer"  (planning  a  kitchen  for  looks  and  utility),  "Package 
For  Peggy  (the  easy  way  to  convert  an  old  bathroom  into  a  thing  of 
beauty),  "The  Best  Made  Plans"  (how  to  wrap  foods  for  protection — and 
party  favors,  too),  "How  to  he  a  Successful  Hostess"  (entertaining  gra¬ 
ciously),  "A  Touch  of  Magic"  (more  about  gift  wrapping,  this  one  set  to 
music,  and  beautiful  to  behold),  "Quiet,  Please”  (how  acoustic  ceiling 
tile  lessens  noise  and  adds  beauty),  and  "Once  and  Forever"  (a  story  about 
a  family  and  their  new  home). 


BENNETT  BOOKS 

Cha*.  A.  Bennett  Co.,  Inc. 


FREE — Rating  Scale  for  Personal  Appearance,  and 
FREE — Bennett  Home  Economics  Gitalog 


Better  Homes  &  Gardens  Books  at 
Special  Prices 

New  Cook  Book — ^Triple-tested  recipes  and  meal  plans  galore  to  make 
every  meal  an  adventure.  (13.95  retail)  $2.95 

Meat  Cook  Book — Tells  how  to  buy  meat  wisely,  store  it  correctly,  pre¬ 
pare  it  easily  and  serve  it  attractively.  ($2.95  retail)  $2.20 

Decorating  Book — Practical  help  on  color  schemes,  furniture  arrangement, 
window  treatments,  accessories,  lighting.  ($5.95  retail)  $4.43 

Barbecue  Book — Backyard  barbecues  go  off  like  clockwork  when  you  let 
this  book  show  you  how.  ($2.95  retail)  $2.20 

Salad  Book — More  than  350  recipes.  New  salad  ideas  for  every  occasion. 
Tips  on  dressings  and  meal  planning.  ($2.95  retail)  $2.20 
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Association  Films,  Inc.  (114)  fhe  9-S9 

347  Modlaon  Avanu* 

N«w  York  17,  Now  York 

Please  send  the  following  FREE  LOAN  "HEALTH,  HYGIENE,  AND 
FAMILY  SAFETY"  films  for  showing  on  indicated  dates: 

How  to  Catch  a  Cold:  lit- . 2ad . ;  Bathing  Time  for  Bahy: 

1st . .  2nd . . ;  White  Magic  of  Milk:  1st . . . . 

2nd . ;  Story  of  Menstruation:  1st. .  2nd. . — ; 

A  Matter  of  Time:  lit . 2nd . ;  Common  Enemy:  lit _ _ 

2nd . :  Your  Safety  First:  lit .  2nd. . 

□  Send  19S9-60  Catalog.  (3  You  may  interchange  titles  or  dates. 

Name . 

(please  print) 

School  or  Organizatioo. . . . . . . . . 

Street . . . . . . . . 

City..._ . . Zone _ State _ 


Association  Films,  Inc.  (iis)  phi  9-59 

347  Madison  Avonwa 
Now  York  17,  Now  York 

Please  send  the  following  FREE  LOAN  "DECORATING"  films  for  our 
showing  on  the  indicated  dates: 

Art  of  Gift  Wrapping:  Ist . . .  2nd . ;  Practical  Dreamer: 

1st .  2nd . ;  Package  for  Peggy:  ist . . 

2nd — . :  The  Best  Made  Plans:  1st .  2nd. . : 

How  to  be  a  Successful  Hostess:  1st .  2nd . . A  Touch  of 

Mnpc:  1st . . .  2nd. . . ;  Quiet,  Please:  1st . . 

2n<r . ;  Once  and  Forever:  1st .  2nd._ . 

□  Send  19)9-60  Catalog.  □  You  may  interchange  titles  or  dates. 

Name . 

(please  print) 

School  or  Organization . . . 

Street _ _ _ _ _ _ 

City - - - - iZone. _ State...-, _ 


Chas.  A.  Bannett  Co.,  Inc.  (117)  phe  9-59 

1209  Duroc  Building 
Poorla,  Illinois 

0 Mealtime,  $4.96;  □  Young  Living,  $i.76;  H  Homemaking  for  TeenAeen  Book  II, 
.96;  JP  Homemaking  for  TeenAgers  Book  L  15.88:  Q  Safe  Living:  [j  Safe  Living 
Study  Guide;  □  Dress,  $4.40;  □  Meal  Planning  &  Table  Service,  $ 5. 5o^JD  Complete 
Meat  Cookbook^  $6.7);  Q  Rating  Scale  for  Personal  Appearance,  Free;  LJCatalog  on 

Bennett  Home  Economics  Book,  Free;  □  Send  postpaid  $ . Enclosed; 

□  Send  C.O.D.;  Q  Send  filled  on  50-aay  approval. 

Name . . . 

School  Name . . . . . . 

School  Address . . . . . . . . 


BEHER  HOMES  &  GARDENS  (119)  phi  9-59 

78A  Marodlth  Building,  Das  Molnas  3,  Iowa 

I  enclose  $ . (add  50c  per  copy  in  Canada)  for: 

. copies  of  New  Cook  Book  (21  $2.95 

. copies  of  Meat  Cook  Book  @  $2.20 

. copies  of  Decorating  Book  (g#  $4.45 

. copies  of  Barbecue  Book  @  $2.20 

. copies  of  Salad  Book  (2)  $2.20 

Send  me  free  desk  copy  of . per  your  offer  of 

1  free  with  order  of  10. 

Name . 

School . . . 

Street . . . 

Qty - - Zoae„ _ .State. . . . 
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in  family  living;  the  effects  of  early  marriage;  the  role 
change  in  the  middle  years  of  women’s  lives;  the  role 
of  psychological  security  in  family  stability;  the  trans¬ 
mission  of  family  culture. 

Child  Feeding 

Some  problems  of  child  feeding  develop  because 
parents  expect  too  much  too  soon  from  the  child  and 
forget  that  a  child  has  to  leam  to  eat. 

This  is  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Miriam  E.  Lowenberg, 
co-author  with  Dr.  B.  J.  Spock  of  Feeding  Your  Baby 
and  Child  (published  in  1956  by  Pocket  Books,  Inc., 
forget  that  a  child  has  to  learn  to  eat. 
the  Food  and  Nutrition  Section. 

She  emphasized  the  need  for  understanding  how 
a  child  develops  physically,  emotionally,  and  intel¬ 
lectually  from  birth,  because  “how  we  feed  a  child 
depends  first  of  all  on  his  capacity  to  accept  and  handle 
the  food.”  Thus,  eating  patterns  follow  a  sequence 
as  development  progresses. 

“During  the  first  month  or  two  of  a  baby’s  life  he 
is  well  equipped  to  suck  in  liquid  food.  The  muscles 
of  his  mouth  and  throat  are  not  yet  ready  to  take  in 
and  move  solid  food  from  the  front  to  the  back  of 
the  mouth.  .  .  .  Gradually  as  the  muscles  of  the  mouth 
and  throat  develop  the  infant  becomes  able  to  take 
in  and  swallow  semi-solid  food.  The  ability  to  chew 
food  comes  next.  Even  before  the  teeth  erupt  the 
infant  makes  chewing  movements  and  enjoys  chewing 
on  his  gums  pieces  of  Zweiback  or  toast.  .  .  .  Later 
on,  when  .  .  .  the  ability  to  use  the  thumb  and  fore¬ 
finger  to  pick  up  particles  develops,  the  infant  likes 
to  pick  up  food  as  well  as  other  things.  Now  again  he 
has  acquired  a  new  skill  which  in  the  process  of 
learning  to  eat  is  very  important  to  him.” 

Aside  from  a  knowledge  of  the  physical  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  child,  the  adult  concerned  with  child 
feeding  must  try  to  understand  the  child  and  how 
he  feels  about  food,  and  to  provide  an  environment 
in  which  learning  can  take  place.  Dr.  Lowenberg 
pointed  out  that  research  indicates  “that  learning 
takes  place  best  where  the  learner  feels  secure  in  a 
friendly  environment.  The  learner  must  have  a  sense 
of  belonging  and  should  not  be  tense.  This  has  many 
applications  in  guiding  a  child  who  is  learning  to 
eat.”  This  emotional  aspect  is  particularly  important, 
since  the  child  must  leam  also  to  do  without  being 
held  while  eating— a  habit  formed  during  breast  or 
bottle  feeding  which  has  become  part  of  the  love  re¬ 
lationship  with  the  mother. 

“Finally  ...  we  must  see  food  as  children  see  it, 
and  by  understanding  the  child  we  can  guide  him 
toward  desirable  eating  habits  in  the  taking  of  an 
adequate  diet.” 

Importance  of  Research 

Because  home  economists  deal  with  all  areas  of 
family  life,  their  research  workers  are  in  an  excellent 
position  to  carry  on  research  in  personality  develop¬ 
ment,  said  Dr.  D.  Bmce  Gardner,  associate  professor 
of  child  development  at  Iowa  State  College.  The 
needs  of  individuals  as  they  develop  their  personalities 
was  called  an  important  area  of  research.  Others  are 
the  satisfactions  that  individuals  find,  and  the  values 
they  establish  for  themselves,  in  their  families. 

(Continued  on  page  114) 
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FREE!  NEW  TEACHING  AIDS 
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"I.i^?hting  for  Better  Living,”  Better  Light  Better  j  dVMiaeie  to 
Sight  Bureau’s  teaching  aids  for  home  economics  i 

classes,  helps  arouse  student  interest  in  home  plan-  •  My  Name . 

ning,  decorating  and  lighting.  A  complete  classroom  [ 
package  sufficient  for  30  pupils  is  sent  without  i  . 

charge  to  teachers  in  areas  where  there  is  a  Better  [  School  Wame 

Light  Better  Sight  Bureau  sponsor.  We  will  check  ; 

our  sponsor  list  for  your  area  if  you  will  fill  in  and  i  School  Address. 

mail  the  coupon  now !  [ 


I  Better  Light,  B«tter  Sight  Bureau,  Dept.  LBL-12 

■  P.O.  Box  1 647,  Grand  Control  Station,  Now  York  1 7,  N.  Y. 

I  Please  send  me  free  home  economics  teaching  aids  for  classroom  use.  (Sorry, 
I  not  Mvailahte  to  students  or  to  subscribers  outside  the  U.S.A.). 
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BiSSELL,  INC. 

Aids  To  Teaching! 

Two  up-to-the-minute  guides  to  home  cle.ining.  The  146  page  Betty  Bissell 
Book  of  Home  Cleaning,  and  a  brand  new  folder  Rug  and  Upholstery  Care. 
Your  price — 25  copies  Betty  Bissell  Book  of  Home  Cleaning  for  $5.00  plus 
one  FREE  copy.  Order  in  multiples  of  25.  As  many  of  the  rug  cleaning 
folders  as  you  wish  at  no  charge. 


Carnation  Company 

Instant  Beauty  Beverage 

*  Announcement  of  a  new,  sure,  natural  way  to  teen-age  beauty! 

*  Contains  an  easily-understood  but  detailed  explanation  of  why 
drinking  milk  is  vital  for  the  glow  of  beauty. 

*  Contains  full  information  on  why  Carnation  Instant  Beauty 
Beverage  provides  the  ideal  foundation  for  everyday  health, 
beauty  and  vitality. 

*  Contains  an  explanation  of  nonfat  milk — in  “Magic  Crystals” 
form — and  its  dietary  advantages. 

All  of  this  information  is  available  in  full-size  reprint  form  for 
classroom  distribution. 


Derbac  Service 

Caroal  Soaps  Company,  Inc. 

P.O.  Box  1 1 1  ^  East  Northport,  Now  York 

a.  Instructions  to  Parents  —  educational  leaflets  for  pupils  giving  full 
directions  on  how  to  clean  up  pediculosis-infected  heads  in  one  quick, 
safe  and  easy  treatment  with  the  Derbac  Tar  Medicated  Shampoo  and  the 
Derbac  Comb.  Free. 

b.  Ten  Easy  Steps  —  poster,  illustrating  above  treatment.  Free. 

c.  Information  about  Derbac  treatment  with  Derbac  Tar  Medicated 
Shampoo  and  the  Derbac  Comb.  Free. 


FREE!  aUB  ALUMINUM  f  1  [ 

HOLIDAY  TEACHING  AIDS  (Club)  1 

SPECIAL  40%  Homo  Economics  discount  prices  jjjy  1 

Please  send  me:  (Indicate  quantity  desired)  HoUddy  ' 

. . 3  color  wall  chart  entitled  "CIRCLE  COOKING:  WHAT.>  ' 

WHY.>  HOW?’’.  I 

. Lesson  folders  on  "CIRCLE  COOKING”.  i 

. Catalog  pages  and  40%  Home  Ec.  discount  order  forms  on  Club  , 

Holiday  and  other  Club  products.  i 

. Merchandise  ordered  on  attached  list.  (Please  attach  list  of  items  ' 

and  colors,  include  check  or  money  order.  Shipping  charges  paid  1 
by  Club.)  I 


City . County . State .  .. 

(124)  PHI  9-59 


BISSELL,  INC.  (118)  phe  9-59 

Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

I  should  like  to  order,  at  special  teacher’s  prices,  the  following — The  Book 

of  Home  Cleaning . $5.00  plus  1  free  copy.  Rug  and  Upholstery 

Care  folder . free  copies.  #239  Automatic  Shampoo  Master  Com¬ 
binations. . (ol  $10.50  ea.  #230  Automatic  Shampoo  Master  Com¬ 
binations . . . (3)  $8.95  ea . Upholstery  Kits  @  $1.87  ea. 

. . Capri  Speedmaster  Cleaners  (H'  $11.25  ea . Spongemaster 

Mops  @  $2.95  ea. 

Name . . . 

School . Grade . 

Street  or  RFD . 

City . Zone . State . 


MARY  BLAKE,  Carnation :  Company  (128)  phe  9-59 
Dapt.  ED-99,  Los  Angelas  19,  California 

Please  send  me  FREE  reprints  of  the  Instant  Beauty  Beverage  announcement 
which  details  the  health,  beauty  and  vitality  benefits  to  be  gained  from  this 
new  milk  discovery. 

. Number  of  reprints  required  for  current  classroom  distribution. 

Name . 

(pltan  print) 


Derbac  Service  (127)  phe  9-59 

Carnal  5oaps  Company,  Inc. 

P.O.  Box  111  —  East  Northport,  Now  York 

Please  send:  □  a . copies  Instructions  to  Parents.  Free.  □  b.  Ten  Easy 

Steps,  poster  for  classroom.  Free.  □  c.  Information  about  Derbac  Tar 
Medicated  Shampoo  and  Derbac  Comb.  All  above  free. 

PLEA5E  PRINT 


Name .  Title- 


State . . 


Club  Aluminum  Products  Company 

Homo  Economics  Dapartmant 

825  Twonty- Sixth  St.,  LaOranga  Park,  III. 


(131)  PHE  9-59 


Please  send  me  the  items  listed  opposite  in  the  quantity  indicated. 


School  or  Organization. 


City . . . Zone . State— 

See  Club  Aluminum  products  advertised  on  page  81. 
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NOW 

is  the  time 
to  order 
your 

TEACHING  AIDS 

Jusf  fill  out 
the  coupons  offering 
the  material 
you  would  like 
and  mail  today  to: 

PRACTICAL  HOME  ECONOMICS 
TEACHER  EDITION  OF  CO-ED 
33  West  42nd  Street 
New  York  36,  New  York 


Speaking  of  research  in  child  development.  Dr. 
Gardner  said:  “The  child  development  specialist  is  in 
a  particularly  advantageous  position  to  examine, the 
child  in  relation  to  the  most  significant  objects  in  his 
world:  the  clothing  which  is  put  on  his  body,  the 
food  which  he  takes  into  his  body,  the  house  which  sur¬ 
rounds  and  shelters  him— and  also  the  most  significant 
people  who  are  instrumental  not  only  in  satisfying  his 
basic  wants  but  in  orienting  him  to  acceptable  tech¬ 
niques  for  seeking  his  own  need-satisfactions.” 

Clothing,  too,  has  a  role  in  personality  development 
that  has  not  been  adequately  assessed.  Dr.  Gardner 
stated.  "For  example,  to  what  extent  are  we  certain 
of  the  teen-ager’s  motives  which  participate  in  his 
selection  of  wearing  apparel?  The  role  of  particular 
garb  in  facilitating  or  obstructing  healthy  progress 
through  various  stages  of  self-identity  is  only  one 
aspect  of  a  complex  question,  deserving  of  research 
efforts,  to  which  the  efuid  development  specialist  could 
well  lend  his  resources.” 

In  the  area  of  family  economics  and  home  man¬ 
agement,  Dr.  Lorna  J.  Gassett,  professor  of  home  man¬ 
agement,  University  of  Tennessee,  referred  to  some 
of  the  problems  arising  from  employment  of  wives 
outside  their  homes.  Many  families  today  have  two 
incomes— either  because  both  husband  and  wife  are 
wage-earners  or  because  the  husband  holds  two  jobs. 
More  study  is  needed  on  what  this  pattern  of  living 
means  to  families. 

“Has  the  scope  of  textiles  and  clothing  research 
been  too  narrow?”  This  question  was  posed  by  Dr. 
Suzanne  Davison,  professor  of  textiles  and  clothing. 
University  of  Minnesota.  “Has  our  research  been  too 
restricted  with  emphasis  primarily  on  certain  com¬ 
modities  and  the  economic  welfare  of  the  consumer? 
Have  we  been  placing  too  much  emphasis  on  ‘product 
quality’  and  not  enough  on  recognition  of  values 
needed  to  achieve  satisfying  personal  and  family 
living?” 

Home  economics  affords  the  opportunity  for  broad¬ 
ening  this  approach.  Dr.  Davison  pointed  out.  “Within 
home  economics  we  have  unlimited  possibilities  for 
inter-departmental  research.  There  should  be  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  personnel  in  textiles  and  clothing,  to  work 
with  those  in  other  areas,  such  as  family  relationships, 
related  art,  household  equipment,  and  home  eco¬ 
nomics  education.” 

Dr.  Gladys  E.  Vail,  head  of  the  department  of  food 
and  nutrition,  Purdue  University,  spoke  of  the  con¬ 
tributions  of  home  economics  to  foods  research.  She 
considered  the  work  of  the  home  economist  unique  in 
this  area  because  “foods  research  as  carried  on  by 
the  home  economist  concerns  itself  with  food  problems 
of  the  homemaker  and  her  family  as  does  that  of  no 
other  group, 

“Today,”  she  said,  “we  are  surrounded  by  pressure 
groups,  special  interest  groups  and  faddists.  It  becomes 
increasingly  important  (1)  that  the  home  economist 
keep  the  w’elfare  of  the  family  foremost  as  she  plans 
her  work;  (2)  that  she  maintain  an  intelligent,  ob¬ 
jective  approach  to  the  problems  at  hand;  (3)  that 
she  weigh  and  evaluate  the  findings  of  others  and  use 
these  findings  with  caution  and  discretion;  and  (4) 
that  she  interpret  her  results  and  those  of  her  co- 
(Continued  on  page  116) 
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CO-ED— The  Only  Classroom  Magazine 
for  Teen-Age  Home  Economics  Students 

lively  ,  .  .  up-to-the-minute  .  .  .  inexpensive  .  .  .  Co-ed  can  help  to 
brighten  and  enrich  every  major  area  of  your  home  economics  program 
throughout  the  coming  year!  Each  issue  appeals  to  student  interests — 
each  is  expressly  prepared  for  easy,  effective  classroom  use. 

If  you  aren’t  yet  among  the  thousands  of  teachers  who  have  found  Co-ed 
a  practical  monthly  teaching  supplement,  won't  you  show  this  outstanding 
September  issue  to  your  girls  today  Then  use  the  attached  coupon,  order 
card  or  reply  envelope  to  mail  a  class  order  to  Co-ed  today !  And  remember, 
your  Co-ed  order  brings  you  every  issue  of  Practical  (with  Co-ed  bound 
inside)  free  of  charge! 


Copeland  and  Thompson,  Inc. 

a.  Spode  Pattern  Folder  in  color  and  other  material. 

b.  Two  Spode  motion  pictures — one  in  full  color  and  the  other  in  black 
and  white  show  the  story  of  manufacture  and  the  unique  advantages  of 
craft  production  and  hand  decoration. 


CO-ED  (134)  PHI  9-SI) 

33  Wait  43n<l  St.,  N«w  York  34,  N.  Y. 

Please  enter  my  order  for . ^...subscriptions  to  Co  rJ,  to  begin  with  the  September 

19S9  issue,  for  the  term  checked  below.  I  understand  that,  with  an  order  for  10  or 
more  Co-td  subscriptions.  I  shall  receive  my  own  desk  copy  of  Frarlirai  Heme 
Etoeomici  Ttecbtt  Edition  of  Co-td  each  month  without  charge. 

□  Semester — 5  issues  0  School  Year — 8  issues 

(60c  per  subscription).*  (ll.OO  per  subscription).* 

0  Tentative  Order  (may  be  0  Final  Order  (send  bill  later), 
revised). 


Name . . . . 

(pltast  print) 


School. 


Street. 


City . Zone . Slate . 

*  Five  or  more  tubs  to  one  address.  Orders  for  one  to  four  subscriptions  filled  by 
school  year  only.  Price:  ll.SO  each  per  annum. 


'  Copeland  and  Thompson,  Inc.  (137)  phi  9-59 

206  PifHi  Avanua 
I  Naw  York  10,  N.  Y. 

I 

I  Please  send  Teacher’s  Packet  containing  a.  Spode  Pattern  in  color  and  other 
'  material,  b.  Information  about  Spode  movies. 

Name . . . Title. . . . 

(pit ait  print) 

School . . . . 

City . . . . . Zone . State . 


The  Cream  of  Wheat  Corporation 

(a)  Vitamin  Food  Chart  lists  food  sources  of  important  vitamins,  shows 
how  milk  and  cereal  supplement  each  other,  gives  average  walysis  of 
enriched  quick  Cream  of  Wheat  and  ways  to  use  it  in  special  diets. 

(b)  Guide  to  Better  Eating  four  page  folder  is  packed  with  new  recipes — 
new  uses  for  America’s  favorite  hot  wheat  cereal.  Everything  from  dra¬ 
matic  topping  suggestions  to  mouth-watering  ingredient  uses. 

It  includes;  Family  Breakfasts.  Baby  and  Toddler  Meals,  Special  Diets, 
and  Everyday  Good  Eating  with  "Cream  of  Wheat.’’  Already  punched  to 
fit  a  3-ring  6x9  binder. 


The  Cream  of  Wheat  Corporation  (143)  phi  9-59 
730  Stinson  Blvd. 

Minnoapolis,  Minn. 

Please  send  without  charge  one  copy  of  each  item  checked: 

0  Vitamin  Food  Chart  0  Guide  to  Better  Eating 

Name . . . 

(pltast  print) 

School . . . 

Street . . . 

City . . . JZooie. - State. _ _ 


Designers  Fabrics-Buy-Mail 

Gives  you  over  100  generous-sized  swatches  in  handsome  folios  ready  for 
easy  reference.  Each  fabric  is  described  in  accurate  detail  .  .  .  professional 
suggestions  given  for  proper  use  and  care. 

Folios  help  you  teach  students  to  purchase  fabrics  for  penny-wise  economy, 
and  yet  practical  and  smart  for  good  wear  and  durability. 

Seasonal  fashion  letters  give  advance  information  on  newest  fabrics,  colors 
and  styles. 


Designers  Fabrics-Buy-Maii  (14S)  phi  9-S9 

633  Davit  St.  (PH  359)  Ivantten,  III. 


Enclosed  is  $).00  for  my  Annual  Subscription.  Sub- 
.scription  includes  fashion  fabric  folios,  fashion  news 
letters,  sewing  tips  and  pattern  suggestions. 

Check .  Money  Order . 


Name . . 


Address. 


City. 


Zone . State. 
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Co-ed 

is  the  first  and  only 
magazine  expressly 
designed  for  the 
home  economics  students 
in  your  classes. 

Each  issue  is  written 
to  appeal 

to  teen-age  interests  . . . 
each  specifically  prepared 
to  enrich  and  up-date 
the  homemaking  program 
in  junior  and  senior  high. 

Do  the  girls  in  your  class 
receive  each  issue? 

More  than  300,000  teen-age 
home  economics  students 
now  subscribe! 


Just  fill  out  coupons 
and  rnail  tht-rn  today  to: 

PRACTICAL  HOME  ECONOMICS 
TEACHER  EDITION  OF  CO-ED 
33  Went  42iid  Street 
New  York  36,  New  York 


workers  and  make  them  available  in  a  simple  usable 
form  to  the  homemaker.  .  .  . 

"In  foods  research  the  aim  of  the  home  economist 
is  not  primarily  to  sell  more  meat,"  Dr.  Vail  explained, 
“or  to  produce  more  peaches,  or  to  make  more  money 
for  the  broiler  grower;  she  is  not  a  member  of  an 
interest  group  to  promote  the  greater  use  of  any  one 
product.  But  rather  she  is  interested  in  seeing  to  it 
that  the  homemaker  has  available  a  goodly  selection 
of  high  quality  foods  readily  prepared  and  at  a  reason¬ 
able  cost— in  order  that  the  family  may  have  an  attrac¬ 
tive,  well-balanced  diet." 

The  need  for  research  on  quick  and  easy  methods 
of  preparing  foods  is  decreasing  as  more  and  more 
convenience  foods  are  in  use.  Dr.  Vail  commented. 
“Perhaps  our  challenge  today  is  to  evaluate  these 
foods  in  terms  of  acceptability,  nutritive  value,  and 
cost.” 

Equipment 

“It  is  a  historical  incongruity  that  at  the  time  when 
the  house  was  the  center  of  production  there  were 
so  few  mechanical  devices,  whereas  while  the  house 
is  now  primarily  a  center  of  consumption  it  has  such 
a  vast  array  of  labor-saving  and  comfort-giving  de¬ 
vices." 

This  commentary  on  present-day  living  was  made 
by  Dr.  James  E.  Montgomery,  head  of  the  department 
of  housing  and  interior  design.  College  of  Home  Eco¬ 
nomics,  Oklahoma  State  University.  His  subject  was 
“Current  Developments  and  a  Look  Ahead  in  Housing 
and  Household  Equipment  ” 

Mechanization  of  the  house  is  in  many  ways  the 
most  significant  development  that  has  occurred  in 
housing  during  the  past  50  years.  Dr.  Montgomery 
said.  “There  are  at  present  approximately  51  million 
homes  serviced  with  electricity;  and  of  this  number, 
98  per  cent  have  refrigerators,  91  per  cent  electric 
washing  machines,  89  per  cent  television  sets,  89  per 
cent  (standard)  electric  irons,  80  per  cent  toasters, 
71  per  cent  vacuum  cleaners,  50  per  cent  mixers,  and 
almost  16  per  cent  have  an  electric  or  gas  clothes 
dryer. 

"By  1955  approximately  47  million  Americans  were 
living  in  the  suburbs.  From  1950  to  1955  the  suburban 
population  increased  more  than  seven  times  as  fast 
as  the  population  in  the  centers  of  cities.  All  indi¬ 
cations  are  that  the  trend  toward  suburban  growth 
will  continue  in  the  foreseeable  future  at  an  even 
faster  gait.”  Dr.  Montgomery  did  not  consider  this 
necessarily  a  matter  for  alann,  for  “at  its  Irest,  suburbia 
is  one  of  the  most  advanced  solutions  to  man's  place 
of  abode.  Most  suburbs,  however,  are  not  at  their 
best,  do  not  measure  up  to  a  high  level  of  perform¬ 
ance.” 

One  of  the  solutions  to  the  problem,  he  urged,  was 
for  home  economists  to  take  more  interest  in  the  com¬ 
munity  aspects  of  housing. 

The  problem  of  design  he  also  called  to  the  attention 
of  home  economists.  Although  “the  typical  American 
kitchen  is  the  best  in  the  world,”  there  are  “many 
other  aspects  of  our  houses  where  conditions  could  be 
far,  far  better.  It  would  seem  that  the  average  living 
room  is  one  of  the  weakest  links  in  our  houses.  A  part 
of  this  is  the  result  of  the  rapid  change  in  the  way 
(Continued  on  page  118) 
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Dundee  Mills,  Incorporated 

Clues  to  Thrifty  Towel  Buying 

A  comprehensive  16  page  booklet.  Generously  illustrated. 

Describes  various  weave  and  construction  classifications,  also  what  to 
look  for  when  buying  towels. 


E.  I.  duPont  de  Nemours  &  Co.,  (Inc.) 

a.  Harnessing  the  Rainbow — a  29  minute,  I6mm.  sound  and  color  movie 
on  dyes.  Designed  especially  for  home  economics  classes,  it  explains  in  sim¬ 
ple  terms  what  is  meant  by  colorfastness,  shows  how  fabrics  are  dyed,  and 
describes  laboratory  tests  used  to  determine  fastness.  No  charge  other  than 
return  postage  and  insurance. 

b.  A  set  of  7  free  booklets — containing  interesting  facts  and  information 
about  dyes  in  nontechnical  terms.  A  Brief  History  of  Dyes,  Modem  Dyes 
and  Their  Properties,  Modern  Textile  Dyeing  and  Printing,  Testing  for 
Colorfastness  in  the  Laboratory,  Testing  for  Colorfastness  in  the  Home, 
Buying  Fabrics  for  Colorfastness,  Harnessing  the  Rainbow  for  You. 


epee  t  C»OADmoA  — 

FROM  Ely  t  Walker  b 

(QUADRIGA  CLOTH)  H 

Ely  &  Walker  will  send  you  free  —  Quadriga  Cloth  hem  and 
seam  gauges,  plus  instruction  sheets  on  “How  to  make  a 
gathered  skirt,”  “How  to  make  a  pillow  case,”  “How  to  make  an 
apron.”  Simply  fill  out  and  mail  the  attached  coupon.  Enough 
sets  of  gauges  (three  gauges  per  set,  plastic  coated)  for  each 
student,  are  available  .  .  .  instruction  sheets  too. 


Luther  Ford  &  Co.:  Mrs.  Stewart’s  Bluing 

a.  Mrs.  Stewart's  Home  Washing  Guide — complete,  detailed  diKussion 
of  best  home  laundry  methods.  Revised  to  cover  home  laundry  shortcuts 
with  all  types  of  equipment  iiKluding  automatic  washers;  how  to  use  liquid 
bluing;  how  to  safely  remove  many  kinds  of  stains;  proper  laundering  of 
new,  synthetic  fabrics  and  other  practical  home  laundering  information. 

b.  All  About  Bluing — the  specially  prepared  teacher's  folder  is  a  store¬ 
house  of  information  about  the  various  types  of  bluing,  why  bluing  is  de¬ 
sirable  in  the  home  laundry  and  best  methods  of  using  bluing  in  each  type 
of  home  washer. 


I  Dundea  Mills,  Incorporated  phi  9>S9 

I  107S  Av*.  of  tho  AmorlcM  (6th  Avo.)  at  41at  St. 

I  Now  York  IS,  N.Y. 

Please  send . copies  of  Clues  to  Thrifty  Towel  Buying  (free  in 

'  limited  quantities). 

1  Name . . . . . Title . 


f pitas*  print) 

School . Jr.  H.S . H.S . College.. 


No.  H.E.  Students  Taught — Giria. _ Boya. . Grade(s) _ 


E.  I.  duPont  de  Nemours  A  Co.,  (Inc.)  (iss)  p 

Wllmlngten  9S,  Dal. 

Please  lend  us  a  print  of  your  motion  picture  Harnessing  the 
to  be  shown  on  the  date  marked  below: 

1st  Choice . 2nd  Choice. . . 3rd  Choice . 

Estimated  Audience . 

Please  send  us  a  set  of  seven  free  booklets  on  dyes. 

Name . 


Rainbow 


(pitas*  print) 


School  or  Organiration. 
Street . — . 


._...2ooe. _ 


-State. _ 


Ely  a  Walker  dss)  phi  9-39 

DEPT.  11,  ST.  LOUIS  3,  MISSOURI 

Please  send  me  Quadriga  Cloth  hem  and  seam  gauges  and 
instruction  sheets  for  the  students  in  my  class. 


School  or  Organizatio 
Number  Seta _ 


Luther  Ford  &  Co. 

Mra.  Stawart'a  Liquid  llulng 


(1S7)  PHI  9-59 


Please  send  □  Mrs.  Stewart’s  Home  Washing  Guide.  □  All  About  Bluing 


Name. . . . . .  Title.. 

(pitas*  print) 


Address... 


Gty _ 


. 2oot _ .Stale _ 


The  R.  T.  French  Company 

FREE!  "Frenclds  Teen-age  Party  Guide”  or 

"12  Terrific  Barbecue  Sauces:  Some  Hot,  Some  Sot" 

Prepared  by  Dr.  Helen  Nowlis,  Professor  of  Psychology  of  the  University 
of  Rochester,  French’s  Teen-age  Party  Guide  covers  such  subjects  as:  What 
kind  of  party  shall  I  have,  what  about  chaperones,  planning  the  activities. 
It  also  includes  some  real  fun  ideas  for  platter  parties  by  the  Hostess  Editors 
of  Good  Housekeeping  and  Seventeen. 

12  Terrific  Barbecue  Sauces:  Some  Hot,  Some  Sot,  is  an  8  page  booklet 
listing  such  intriguing  recipes  as  French’s  Sizzle  Sauce,  Sugar  Foot  Sauce, 
Hurry  Curry,  Beachcomber.  All  prepared  with  French’s  Worcestershire 
Sauce,  they  guarantee  to  improve  your  barbecuing  pleasure. 


The  R.  T.  French  Company  (1S9) 

133  Mwaten’d  Stroot,  Rechoatar  9,  Naw  York 

Please  send  me  FREE  French s  Teen-age  Party  Guide  □  or 
Barbecue  Sauces  O.  Number  of  copies  wanted . (limit  of 


Name . . . . . Title. 

( pitas*  print) 


12  Terrific 


City . . Zone. . . State . . 
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YOUR  BEST  TEACHING  AID 


Every  issue  of 

PRACTICAL  HOME  ECONOMICS 
TEACHER  EDITION  OF  CO-ED 

brings  you  the  only  complete 
home  economics  teaching  package 
including:— 

1.  A  wealth  of  professional  editorial 
material — authoritative  and  up-to-the- 
minute — hy  key  home  economists  in 
every  field. 

2.  A  hound-in  copy  of  CO-ED,  the  only 
magazine  edited  expressly  for  home¬ 
making  students.  Every  page  is  tailor- 
made  for  your  immediate  use  with 
your  students. 

3.  Helpful  teaching  ideas  and  sugges¬ 
tions  for  the  use  of  CO-ED  in  the 
classroom. 

4.  A  special .  coupon  section  for  your 
ready  use  in  ordering  free  and  low-cost 
classroom  teaching  materials. 

TO  ORDER  CO-ED 
FOR  YOUR  STUDENTS 

Use  the  coupon  on  page  115. 

Low  school  price:  60<l;  per  student 
per  semester;  $1.00  per  school  year. 
Orders  of  10  or  more  copies  include 
PRACTICAL  HOME  ECONOMICS 
TEACHER  EDITION  OF  CO-ED 
at  no  extra  cost. 

SCHOLASTIC  MAGAZINES,  INC. 

33  West  42nd  St.,  New  York  36,  N.  Y. 


people  live;  but  regardless  of  the  cause,  is  a  small 
area  where  the  family  dines,  watches  television,  reads, 
worries,  and  works,  and  an  area  serving  as  a  super 
highway  from  one  part  of  the  house  to  another,  very 
functional?  I  do  not  think  so.  Other  instances  in 
which  our  dwellings  are  weighed  in  the  balance  and 
found  wanting  are  in  the  general  arrangement, 
storage,  lighting,  sound  insulation,  privacy,  and 
appearance.” 

In  evaluating  the  adequacy  of  houses  by  observing 
the  behavior  of  the  occupants.  Dr.  Montgomery  stated 
that  one  fifth  of  all  the  people  in  the  United  States 
change  their  place  of  residence  in  a  given  year— and 
three  fourths  of  those  who  moved,  one  study  cited,  did 
so  because  they  were  dissatisfied  with  their  housing. 

“The  time  is  now  when  home  economists  should 
exert  more  effective  effort  to  help  architects  and 
builders  to  incorporate  those  housing  features  which 
will  make  for  greater  satisfaction  with  housing,  the 
most  expensive  item  in  man’s  total  range  of  expendi¬ 
tures,  thereby  making  it  less  necessary  for  families 
to  move  so  often.” 

For  the  future.  Dr.  Montgomery  urged:  “Increas¬ 
ingly  we  need  to  help  students  and  families  to  evaluate 
housing  and  equipment  alternatives,  and  to  make  de¬ 
cisions  in  terms  of  values.  ...  In  the  second  place,  we 
need  to  help  our  students  to  see  that  it  is  possible  for 
them  to  meet  and  successfully  solve  some  of  the  prob¬ 
lems  which  they  can  never  hope  to  solve  by  them¬ 
selves.  .  .  .  The  problems  of  subdivision  control,  space 
for  schools,  slum  clearance,  parks  and  playgrounds— 
these  and  others  must  be  solved  by  groups  larger  than 
the  family.” 

Other  objectives  for  the  home  economist  in  the 
future  are  to  help  students  see  that  housing  is  an 
“on-going  process”  and  that  “there  is  eternally  a  run¬ 
ning  adjustment  between  man  and  bis  housing  en¬ 
vironment,”  and  to  bring  the  consumer  and  the  pro¬ 
ducers  of  housing  and  equipment  into  a  more  effective 
relationship.  To  meet  the  needs  of  the  future,  home 
economists  must  engage  in  more  basic  and  long-range 
research. 

Textiles 

It  is  your  duty  to  complain,  if  the  garment  you 
purchase  does  not  meet  the  claims  made  for  it.  Other¬ 
wise  the  garment  manufacturer  and  the  textile  pro¬ 
ducer  cannot  correct  any  shortcomings  of  the  many 
and  varied  fabrics  now  being  produced.  This  was  the 
opinion  of  Dr.  Jules  Labarthe,  professor  of  textile 
technology,  department  of  home  economics,  Car¬ 
negie  Institute  of  Technology. 

He  stressed  the  fact  that  textiles  cannot  be  con¬ 
sidered  apart  from  the  finished  product— clothing  on 
one  hand  and  household  textile  products  on  the  other. 
It  is  these  textile  products  that  the  customer  buys, 
and  it  is  their  performance  in  actual  use  that  de¬ 
termines  customer  satisfaction. 

The  consumer  must  have  knowledge  in  order  to 
select  clothing  and  other  textile  products  that  will 
meet  the  use  for  which  they  are  intended.  The  home 
economist  can  assist  her  in  acquiring  such  knowledge. 
“The  home  economics  teacher  is  called  upon  to  in¬ 
struct  tomorrow’s  consumers.  The  clothing  extension 
specialist  carries  the  message  of  textile  and  fabric 
(Continued  on  page  120) 
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GENERAL  ELECTRIC  5-APPLIANCE  TABLE-TOP  HACKING 
KITS  AT  SPECIAL  PRICE  OF  $100  EACH  SET. 

Use  coupon  to  order  and  mail  to  the  Servicenter  below  in  the  city  nearest 
your  school. 

GENERAL  ELECTRIC  SERVICENTERS  PH  9 

Stw  York — Sew  EnglanJ  Region 

Boston  li,  Massachusetts — 1040  Commonwealth  Avenue 
Newington  11,  Connecticut — 160  Pascone  Place 
New  York  7,  New  York — }26  Broadway 

Middle  At  Untie  Region  PH -9 
Baltimore  11.  Maryland — 210  West  29th  Street 
Philadelphia  39,  Pennsylvania — SS?4  Chestnut  Street 
Pittsburgh  6,  Pennsylvania — 6118  Center  Avenue 

Somthenst  Region  PH-9 

Atlanta  18,  Georgia — 1777  Ellsworth  Industrial  Drive,  N.W. 

Great  Lakes  Region  PH -9 

Chicago  41,  Illinois — Kilbourne  &  N.  Milwaukee  Avenue 
Cleveland  IS,  Ohio — 2373  East  Ninth  Street 
Detroit,  Michigan — 8930  West  Seven  Mile  Road 

Midwest  Region  PH-9 

Kansas  City  8,  Missouri — 2619  McGee  Trafficway 

Omaha  2,  Nebraska — 1710  Howard  Street 

St.  Louis  10,  Missouri — 23"  Hampton  Avenue 

Southwest  Region  PH-9 

Dallas  7,  Texas — 961  Dragon  Street 
Houston,  Texas — 2606  South  Shepherd  Drive 

V'e stern  Region  PH -9 

Los  Angeles  57.  California — 2800  Beverly  Blvd. 

San  Francisco  3,  California — 1090  Bryant  Street 
Seattle  I,  Washington — 2905  Third  Avenue 


GENERAL  ELECTRIC  TABLE-TOP  TEACHING  KIT 
General  Electric  Company,  PH-9  pmi  »-s» 

(Mail  to  eonorol  Eloctric  Sorvicontor  noaroat  your  acheol.) 


Stroot  addrota 


City  and  atato. 


Please  send  me . ^-Appliance  General  Electric  Table-Top  Teach¬ 
ing  Kits  at  $100.00  each  set.  Enclosed  is  my  check  for  | . 


(please  print) 


..State. - - — 


Betty  Crocker  Film  Library 

All  nine  Betty  Crocker  Filmstrips  have  been  filmed  in  natural  color  in  the 
Betty  Crocker  Kitchens.  All  have  been  planned  to  help  you  plan  your  pro¬ 
gram.  The  many,  many  "How  To”  step  pictures  used  in  each  filmstrip  are 
easy  to  understand,  enabling  the  student  to  follow  the  procedure  without 
difficulty.  To  make  each  subject  still  more  interesting,  variations  of  basic 
recipes  and  methods  are  also  covered  in  the  filmstrips.  A  narration  guide  is 
sent  with  each  filmstrip  for  your  use  in  classroom  explanation. 


(167)  PHI  9-59 

FILM  LIBRARY 

“  V  BETTY  CROCKER  FILM  LIBRARY 

^  ^  9200  Wayzata  Blvd.,  Dept.  PH  9-59 

General  Mills,  Inc.,  Minneapolis  26,  Minnesota 

l\  I  wish  to  show  the  following  filmstrips  (on  free  short 
y  N  term  loan  basis)  on  dates  indicated. 

1st  Choice  Date  2nd  Choice  Dale 

_PIE  • - 

_ YEAST  BREADS  . _ 

__MUFFINS  . _ 

_BATTER  BREADS  . _ 

_BISCUITS  • _ 

_BEAUTIFUL  CAKES  • _ 

_FROSTINGS  • _ 

__CHIFF0N  ANGEL  CAKES  _ • _ 

_ COOKIES  (Ready  in  Oct.)  _ • _ 


r~)  I  wish  to  purchase  the  filmstrip(s)  checked  above  at  $5.00  each. 


Get  a  FREE  desk  copy  of  Betty  Crocker  Good  and  Easy  Cook  Book  when 
you  order  10  or  more  at  the  special  price  of  $.79  each.  This  handy  b<x)k 
contains  over  a  thousand  recipes,  hints  and  ideas.  It's  236  pages  long  and 
32  of  them  are  in  full  color.  Covers  lie  flat  and  wipe  clean  in  seconds. 
Coupon  at  right  tells  you  how  to  order. 


-  HOW  TO  GET  FREE  DESK 

^  COPY  0F‘^^0iC)ci<:feni 

\  mnn  and  FASY  mOK  ROOK 


-r 


GOLDEN  PRESS.  INC. 

Educational  Division 
630  5th  Art. 

New  York  20.  New  York 


GOOD  and  EASY  COOK  BOOK 

With  order  of  10  or  more  copiea  of  "Good  and 
Kasy,”  you  will  receive  your  own  deak  copy 
without  charge. 

Pleaae  send  me _ _ _ copies  of  Betty 

Crocker’s  Good  and  Hasy  Cook  Rook,  at  $.79 

rir  copy  plus  postage.  If  order  is  for  10  or  more, 
will  receive  an  extra  copy  FRKK. 

Nams 

School _ 

Address _  _ _ 

City _ Zone _ State _ _ 
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More  than  10,000 
home  economics 
teachers  agree . . . 

Co-ed  sparks  eager 
student  interest 
in  every  major  area 
of  home  economics! 

WHY 

NOT 

TRY 

CO-ED 

with  your  students 
during  the  coming  semester? 
Fill  out  the  Co>ed  coupon 
on  page  115. 

Your  class  subscription 
will  begin  with 
the  very  first  issue 
of  the  new  term. 

Just  fill  out  coupons 
and  mail  them  today  to: 

PRACTICAL  HOME  ECONOMICS 
TEACHER  EDITION  OF  CO-ED 
33  West  42nd  Street 
New  York  36,  New  York 


facts,  together  with  style  and  fashion  knowledge,  to 
today’s  consumer.  Home  economists  in  business, 
through  meetings  with  consumers  and  with  sales¬ 
people  in  department  stores,  endeavor  to  carry  this 
same  information  through  to  the  consumer.  The 
women’s  magazines  do  a  good  instructive  job.” 

With  the  prospect  of  more  man-made  fibers  and 
varied  combinations  of  these  with  natural  fibers.  Dr. 
Labarthe  said:  “The  future  of  the  industry  depends  in 
no  small  measure  upon  the  intelligent  buying  and  use 
of  textiles;  on  our  honesty  in  evaluating  our  own  habits 
of  selection,  use,  and  care;  on  our  stubborn  insistence 
that  wrongs  be  satisfied  and  that  the  source  of  trouble 
be  identified  so  that  it  may  be  corrected.  With  better 
knowledge  of  ourselves  and  our  wants,  we  will  better 
use  and  appreciate  the  infinite  variety  of  new  and 
improved  textiles,  the  complexity  of  constructions,  the 
expanded  palette  of  dyestuffs,  the  more  exacting 
guides  to  textile  buying  and  use  that  lie  ahead." 

Dr.  Labarthe  also  discussed  textile  labeling  and 
warned  that  the  Federal  law  (Textile  Fiber  Products 
Identification  Act)  that  goes  into  effect  in  March, 
1960,  will  not  be  a  cure-all.  Labeling  of  the  percent¬ 
ages  of  fibers  present  in  a  fabric  will  not  necessarily 
show  the  durability  or  serviceability  of  the  product. 
“We  still  know  very  little  about  the  mixing  of  fibers 
io  fabrics  for  specifie  ead-use  requirements  and  for 
certain  desired  results.  So  much  depends  upon  the 
method  of  mixing.” 

Do  You  Think? 

Dr.  G.  Herbert  True,  vice-president  of  the  Institute 
of  Visual  Research,  delivered  a  sparkling,  sizzling, 
startling  speech  at  a  breakfast  meeting  given  by 
Standard  Brands.  He  walked  up  and  down  in  the 
audience,  wearing  a  walkie-talkie,  alternately  pleading 
and  shouting  his  message:  “Think!” 

“Today  we  use  every  substitute  for  thinking  we  can 
find— horoscopes,  palmistry,  cliches,  idea  killers,  Kip- 
linger  Letters,  and  Wall  Street  Journals.  Most  of  our 
energy  is  devoted  to  finding  excuses  for  not  thinking. 
If  I  make  you  think  you  are  thinking,  you  will  love 
me.  If  I  really  make  you  think,  you  will  hate  me.” 

We  live  under  a  bombardment  of  mass  media 
opinion.  .  .  .  The  majority  must  be  right.  .  .  .  We  wor¬ 
ship  size.  ...  If  it’s  bigger  it’s  better.  .  .  .  We  are  dan¬ 
gerously  mechanized  and  regimented.  .  .  •  We  acquire 
social  accomplishments  by  mail.  .  .  .  Get  our  religion 
by  radio.  .  .  .  Take  pills  for  everything. 

Thinking  is  a  question  of  attitude.  Dr.  True  stated. 
If  yours  is  an  attitude  of  thought,  you  run  the  risk 
of  being  unpopular.  “Thinking  creates  big  waves.  .  .  . 
Our  modern  tendency  is  to  substitute  thought  with 
systems,  methods,  procedures.  .  .  .  We  confuse  knowl¬ 
edge  with  thought.  Knowledge  is  fact,  principle,  law, 
formula,  solution,  or  result.  But  thought  consists  of 
ideas,  applications,  theories,  questions,  problems,  and 
experience.” 

In  urging  creativity.  Dr.  True  said:  “If  an  idea 
works  it  is  already  obsolete.  A  fertile  mind  and  adapted 
intelligence  mean  much  more  than  so-called  experience 
in  approaching  and  solving  problems.  Some  people  do 
things  the  same  way  for  20  years  and  call  it  ‘experi¬ 
ence’  .  .  .  the  word  is  a  trap." 

(Continued  on  page  122) 
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Get  a  FREE  desk  copy  of  Betty  Crocker’s  Picture  Cook  Book,  text  edition 
with  orders  of  10  or  more  at  $2.88  each.  The  revised  edition  contains 
2,227  recipes  and  ideas;  43  color  pictures  and  an  especially  helpful  chapter 
on  menu  planning.  Scores  of  "How  To"  pictures  show  food  preparation 
step  by  step.  Use  the  coupon  at  right  to  order. 


NEW,  UP-TO-DATE  TEACHING  AIDS  ON  INFANT  NUTRITION 

Now — Gerber  offers  a  completely  new  set  of  teaching  aids  designed  to  cover 
all  aspects  of  infant  nutrition.  The  Teacher’s  Manual  is  a  professioiul  lesson 
plan  which  contains  authoritative,  technical  information.  The  Student’s 
Leaflet  is  written  in  easy-to-understand  form.  Both  are  correlated  to  simplify 
teaching  and  study. 


McGIAN  HILL  lOOK  CO. 

School  Dept. 

330  West  42nd  Street 
New  York  36,  New  York 


HOW  TO  GET  FREE  DESK 
COPY  OF'BetfcfOvOcICErii 
PICTURE  COOK  BOOK  ‘ 

With  order  of  tft  or  more  I.ooeeleaf  Te?«t  Edi¬ 
tion  ropiee  you  will  rereive  your  own  d»«k  ropy 
without  rharite. 

PIranr  send  me _  _ copie*  of  the  Teat 

Edition  of  Betty  Crocker’s  Picture  Cook  Book, 
at  12. SR  per  ropy  plu«  poataae.  If  order  ia  for  10 
or  more.  I  will  receive  an  extra  ropy  FTtEE. 

Name _  _ 

Sc  hool - — 

Address _ — 

City _ Zone— State - 
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Gerbar  Products  Company,  Dopt.  A39-9, 
Fromont,  Mich. 

Please  send  me  without  charge  the  up-to-date  Teacher’s  Man¬ 
ual  and . copies  of  The  Student’s  Leaflet. 


Name.. 

School 


(pltsst  print i 
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FREE! 

Dole  Pineapple  “Hope  Chest”  Recipes 

3x5  picture  recipe  card  copies  of  Dole  Tropical  Bruffins  and  six  other  recipe 
cards  in  the  Dole  "Hope  Chest"  series  are  available  for  your  students. 


New  Teaching  Aid! 

“SONG  OF  THE  SALAD” 

o  Imaginative,  full-color  35mm.  filmstrip — no  sound  equipment  nexessary. 
o  Fact-filled,  illustrated  teacher’s  guide, 
o  Material  includes  tips  on — 

—  Preparation  of  salads 
—  Care  of  greens 
—  Use  of  salad  dressing 
—  History  and  nutritional 
value  of  salads 
H.  J.  HEINZ  COMPANY 


Hershey  Chocolate  Corporation 

a.  The  Story  of  Chocolate  and  Cocoa — illustrated  booklet,  tracing  the 
historical  development  and  processing  of  chocolate  and  cocoa  and  the 
growth  of  The  Chocolate  Town. 

b.  Illustrated  Recipe  Folders — separate  folder  for  Semi-Sweet  Chocolate 
Dainties,  Baking  Chocolate  and  Cocoa. 

C.  W'all  Chart — visualizing  chocolate  and  cocoa  process.  Distribution 
restricted  to  teachers.  Limit  One. 

(Offer  good  in  L^nited  States  and  Possessions  only.) 


Address  . . . . 

Gty . . . Zone .  State . 
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Patricio  Collier,  Consumer  Service  Dept.  C 

D«la  Hawaiian  Plnoappla  Co. 

Fifth  A  Virginia  Stroots 
San  Jot#  S,  Callfomla 

Please  send  me  for  my  students, . permanent  5x5  picture  recipe 

card  copies  of  Dole  Tropical  Bruffins,  seventh  in  the  Dole  "Hope  Chest" 


series. 

Also  send . ^...copies  of  other  six  in  scries. 

Name . . . . . .Title . 

School  or  Organizatioa . . . 

City . . . County . . . . . State . . 

(17S)  PHE  9-99 


H.  J.  Heinz  Company  (179)  phe  9-59 

P.O.  Box  38,  D-13-PH-37, 

Pittsburgh  30,  Pa. 

Please  send  me,  on  a  permanent  loan  basis,  the  filmstrip  and  teacher’s 
guide,  "Song  of  the  Salad."  i 

Name . - . - . . . - . 

Title . . . . . . . 

City . . State _ _ 


Hershey  Chocolate  Corporation  (176)  phe  9-S9 

19  E.  Checalota  Stroot 
Harshoy,  Pa. 

Please  send  free:  ^  a.  The  Story  of  Chocolate  and  Cocoa . copies. 

□  b.  Illustrated  Recipe  Folder . . copies  each. 

□  c.  Wall  Chart.  (One  copy  only.) 


[  Name...., 

j  School... 
I  Address. 
I  City . 


(pitait  print) 

. Grade  Taught. 


. . 7xme . State. 

(Oitr  in  Vnittd  Slates  and  Posttssiems  •nij.) 
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For  your 

homemaking  students  •  •  • 

Co-ed 

the  mufiazine  for  career  girh 
and  homemakers  of  tomorrow 

For  you  . . . 

Practical  Home  Economics 
Teacher  Edition  of  Co-ed 

The  only  combination  of  its  kind, 
Practical  and  Co-ed  provide  lively, 
curriculum-keyed  materials— unrivaled 
in  the  homemaking  field! 

Won't  you  try  them  together  in  your 
classroom  this  term?  Fill  out  the  coupon 
on  page  115  now! 


Jusf  fill  out  coupons 
and  mail  them  today  to: 

PRACTICAL  HOME  ECONOMICS 
TEACHER  EDITION  OF  CO-ED 
33  Wc^t  42iid  Street 
New  York  36,  New  York 


Dr,  True  listed  11  “idea  killers”:  (1)  It  costs  too 
much.  (2)  It’s  been  tried  before.  (3)  It  isn’t  timely. 
(4)  It’s  a  gimmick.  (5)  It’s  too  full  of  theory.  (6)  We 
mustn’t  move  too  fast.  (7)  Let’s  wait  and  see.  (8)  Put 
it  in  writing.  (9)  Form  a  committee.  (10)  It  doesn’t 
conform  to  policy.  (11)  It  won’t  w’ork  in  my  territory. 

In  conclusion  Dr.  True  said  that  60  per  cent  of  the 
acceptance  of  really  creative  ideas  comes  after  the 
fifth  try.  He  suggested  that  if  you  are  doing  things 
exactly  as  you  did  them  last  year— Don’t!  “It’s  not 
how  old  you  are,  it’s  how  bold  you  are.” 

Mrs.  Roosevelt  on  Russia 

At  the  Wednesday  evening  general  .session,  Mrs. 
Eleanor  Roosevelt  discussed  Russian  home  life  and 
education,  .\lthough  Russian  children  seem  outwardly 
happy  and  secure,  she  said,  actually  they  are  “appall¬ 
ingly  disciplined.”  Discipline  begins  at  the  age  of  two 
months  and  is  rigidly  maintained. 

Mrs.  Roo-sevelt  described  a  visit  to  a  state-run  day 
nursery  where  she  saw  six-month-old  babies,  who  had 
been  previously  conditioned,  pull  themselves  up  on 
an  apparatus  a  specified  number  of  times.  They 
watched  the  attendant  silently.  She  told  us  about  see¬ 
ing  two-year-olds  going  through  exercises  that  require 
good  balance.  During  this  exhibition,  not  a  word  was 
spoken. 

When,  with  a  party  of  five,  Mrs.  Roosevelt  entered 
the  ward  of  a  sanitarium  for  tubercular  children,  “not 
a  single  child  did  anything  it  wasn’t  told  to  do.  Not 
a  head  turned  as  we  came  in.  Yet  when  the  superin¬ 
tendent  said,  ‘Sing  so-and-so,’  at  once  all  the  children 
began  to  sing.” 

For  his  first  10  years  in  school  each  Russian  takes 
one  foreign  language.  It  may  be  English,  German,  or 
Chinese.  The  drill  is  intense.  Mrs.  Roosevelt  visited 
one  class  of  fourth  graders  who  were  kept  repeating 
the  same  sentence  for  45  minutes  until  each  pupil 
could  pronounce  it  perfectly. 

“I  wondered  if  I  would  be  well  enough  disciplined 
not  to  throw’  the  book  at  the  teacher,”  .Mrs.  Roosevelt 
said,  laughing.  She  added  that  she  is  “very  doubtful 
of  the  wisdom  of  the  amount  of  discipline  taught,  and 
the  effec*t  on  initiative.” 

Scholarships  and  Awards 

Recipients  of  II  international  scholarships  and 
fellowship  awards,  for  study  of  home  economics  in 
this  country  during  the  academic  year  1959-60,  were 
announced  by  Miss  Olga  P.  Brucher,  president  of  the 
•American  Home  Economics  Association.  The  winners 
represent  10  different  countries  and  each  winner  will 
study  home  economics  on  a  different  campus  in  this 
country. 

The  ten  AHEA  international  scholarship  awardees 
are  Miss  Zeinab  Alios  of  Baghdad,  Iraq,  who  will  study 
at  the  University  of  Tennessee;  Miss  Mohini  Canaran 
of  Vikarabad,  Decc-an  A.P.,  India,  who  will  study  at 
Drexel  Institute  of  Technology;  Miss  Helen  Dikeakou 
of  Athens,  Greece,  who  will  study  at  the  University 
of  Delaware;  Mrs.  Haruko  Ogawa  Hiratsuka  of  Tokyo, 
Japan,  who  will  study  at  Purdue  University;  Miss 
Novlet  C.  Hunter  of  Jamaica,  B.W.I.F.,  who  will 
study  at  the  University  of  Wisconsin;  Mrs.  Maryam 
Maqbool-Elahi  of  Lahore,  West  Pakistan,  who  will 
{Continued  on  page  124) 
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Holiday  Company 


LOVELY  SILVER  TEA  and 


COffEE  SERVICE  FOR  CLASS  USE 


This  5-piece  heasrily  plated  International  Silver  Com¬ 
pany  Silver  Service  will  add  a  gracious  note  to  class  en¬ 
tertaining  .  .  .  provide  an  exciting  example  for  students 
who  are  learning  the  care  and  use  of  nice  things. 


The  Holiday  Company  offers  this  lovely  Silver  Tea  and  Coffee  Service  as  a  FREE 
gift  just  for  selling  120  boxes  of  their  Deluxe  Christmas  Cards.  Holiday  cards  are 
organization  tested  and  approved.  Taking  orders  from  friends  and  neighiMrs  is  easy 
and  lots  of  fun  for  your  class. 


No  risk,  no  hidden  expenses.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Turn  to  ad  on  page  9)  or  check 
the  plan  you  prefer  in  the  coupon  on  the  right. 


Hoover  Home  Institute 

NEW!  "A  GUIDE  TO  MODERN  CLEANING  METHODS  ’  helps  teach 
the  modern  methods,  answers  questions  about  vacuum  cleaners,  carpet  care 
and  cleaning.  (Available  only  to  Teachers,  Home  Demonstration  Agents 
and  College  Home  Economics  students.) 

WRITE  TODAY  for  details  of  special  Educational  Purchase  Plan  for 
Hoover  Vacuum  Cleaners,  Steam-Dry  Irons,  Pixie  Hand  Cleaners  and  Pol¬ 
ishers  (available  to  High  Schools  and  Extension  Services.) 


Holiday  Company  (1^3)  phi  9-59 

D«pt.  1-509,  ■•dford,  Va. 

We  want  to  cam  FREE  Silver  Service  ihown  in  ad,  p.  9)  by  selling  120  boxes  af 
Christmas  Cards.  We  have  checked  plan  we  wish  to  use. 

□  BtJt  Stiltr  Ajsorlmeni — Please  send  at  once,  on  6  weeks  credit,  your  Best  Selkr 
Assortment  of  120  boxes  of  Christmas  Cards  to  sell  for  Si. 25  a  box.  As  soon  as  we  send 
in  all  the  money  from  the  sale,  we  understand  we  will  receive  the  Silver  Service  juat 
for  doing  the  selling. 

□  SambTti  oti  Approttl — We  wish  to  see  samples  of  the  cards  to  select  the  assortment 
we  wish  to  tell.  Please  send  at  once  5  boxes  of  samples  on  approval. 

Name . . . . . . . . 

Address . . . — 

City . . . . . . . State. — . — . 

Organization . . . . . . . . . . . 

Signature  of  Teacher. . .  . - . - . . . 


HOOVER  HOME  INSTITUTE 

The  Hoover  Company,  I-forih  Canton  Ohio 


. Please  send  me  your  new  "Guide  to  Modem  Clean¬ 
ing  Methods"  (Teachers,  Home  Demonstration 
Agents  flt  College  Home  ^onomics  students  only) 

Send  me  information  on  the  Educational  Purchase  Plan  for:  (175)  PHI  9-59 
Q  High  Schools  Q  Extension  Services 

on  O  Vacuum  Cleaners  □  Polisher  Q  Steam-Dry  Irons  Q  Pixie  Hand  Cleaner 
Q  Please  send  other  free  educational  material. 

Name . . Title . . . 


FREE  EDUCATIONAL  MATERIAL  is  also  available  which  will  be  help¬ 
ful  to  Teachers  and  Home  Demonstration  Agents. 


Organization 
Street . 


MONEY  MANAGEMENT  INSTITUTE 

FREE  tOOKLET: 

“TOUR  CLOTHING  DOLLAR" 

New  booklet  helps  guide  students  into  good  money  management  habits. 
Contains  secrets  of  planning  a  wardrobe  and  smart  shopping.  IiKludes 
charts  on  fabrics,  finishes  and  furs.  Covers  all  items  of  apparel  for  men, 
women  and  children.  Discusses  clothing  care  and  purchase. 


I  MONEY  MANAGEMENT  INSTITUTE  (i»0)  phi  9-59 

I  HOUSEHOLD  FINANCE  CORPORATION 
'  DEPT.  PH-9-59,  PRUDENTIAL  PLAZA 
CHICAGO  1,  ILUNOIS 

'  Please  send  me  a  complimentary  copy  of  "Your  Clothing  Dollar”  .  .  .  also 
include  Money  Management  Program  folder  describing  all  12  current  book- 
I  lets  and  5  filmstrip  lectures. 

Name . . . . . 

fpUsit  print) 

Address . . . 

City . . 2oae. _ -State. . . . . 

School  or  Organuatioo. . . . . 


JOHNSON’S  WAX 

Some  of  the  booklets  in  the  KIT  OF  HOW-TO  BOOKLETS  offered  at 
right: 

Manual  of  Home  Care:  Latest  information  on  floor  and  furniture  care  prod¬ 
ucts,  insecticides,  air  fresheners,  etc.;  answers  many  questions  about  house¬ 
keeping  problems.  Contains  12  illustrated  pages. 

Floors  in  the  Home:  Data  sheet  on  safe  floors,  published  by  the  National 
Safety  Council.  Includes  information  not  available  elsewhere. 

Home  Safely  Check  List:  Developed  by  the  Joint  Committee  of  the  American 
Vocational  Association  and  the  National  Safety  Council.  Tested  in  class¬ 
rooms  across  the  nation. 

3  Easy  Recipes  for  Finishing  Furniture:  Directions  lor  3  easy  methods. 

How  to  Have  a  Prettier  Room:  Clever  but  inexpensive  decorating  tips  to 
help  teen-age  girls  fix  up  their  rooms.  16  illustrated  pages. 

Easy-to-Make  Gifts  for  the  Small  Budget:  16  pages  of  ideas  lor  gifts  for 
birthdays,  showers,  Christmas,  Mother’s  Day,  Father’s  Day,  prizes. 

How  to  Throw  a  Waxing  Bee:  New  party  idea,  with  suggestions  for  invi¬ 
tations,  games  and  prizes,  decorations  and  refreshments. 


CONSUMER : 

EDUCATION  : 

JOHNSON/^ 

^AX 

DEPARTMENT  j 

Racine^ 

^Wl9. 

FREE!  TO  BE  A  HOME  CARE  EXPERT 


you  need  this  kit  of  how-to  booklets 


NEW  I  RECIPE  FOR  DANISH  KRINGLE— 
specialty  of  Racine  bakers 


Kxatnine  this  set  of  how-to  material— then  order  unlimite<l 
quantities  without  charge.  The  recipe  for  Danish  Kringic 
includes  six  different  suggestions  for  fillings.  See  ad,  p.  83. 


□  Send  the  free  set  of  home  care  b<M>klcts. 

□  Send  the  recipe  for  Danish  Kringle.  (tt7)  phi  9-59 

Same _  _ 

(please  prmt) 

Title  or  Dept _ 

School  or  Organization _ _  — 

Address  of  Above _ 

City _ Zone _ State  -  — 
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THESE  FREE 
AND 

LOW-COST 

TEACHING 

AIDS 


are  offered 
for  your 
immediate 

use  •  •  • 


'► 


Many  will  not 
be  offered  again, 
so  send 

your  : 

coupons  • 

promptly  to:  • 

t 

PRACTICAL  HOME  ECONOMICS 
TEACHER  EDITION  OF  CO-ED 
33  West  42nd  Street 
New  York  36,  New  York 


study  at  the  University  of  Rhode  Island;  Miss  Brita- 
Stina  Nordenstedt  of  Umea,  Sweden,  who,  will  study 
at  the  University  of  Minnesota;  Miss  Gunnel  I.  Ohls 
of  Virkby,  Finland,  who  will  continue  Ijer  study  at 
Iowa  State  College;  Miss  Anahid  Tashjian  of  Beirut, 
Lebanon,  who  will  study  at  the  University  of  Ken¬ 
tucky;  and  Miss  Florence  Theophilus  of  Madras,  India, 
who  will  continue  her  study  at  Cornell  University. 

Funds  for  the  international  scholarships  of  the 
AHEA  are  provided  through  contributions  of  mem¬ 
bers,  affiliated  college  clubs,  state  and  local  home 
economics  associations,  and  the  honorary  home  eco¬ 
nomics  societies  Omicron  Nu  and  Phi  Upsilon  Omi- 
cron.  The  American  Home  Economics  Association  will 
have  the  cooperation  of  the  Institute  of  International 
Education  in  administrative  arrangements  connected 
with  some  of  these  awards. 

AHEA  fellowships  were  also  awarded  at  the  final 
session.  Recipient  of  the  Association’s  1959-60  Helen 
W.  Atwater  Fellowship  is  Miss  Sonya  Jones  of  Havant, 
Hampshire,  England,  who  has  been  chief  therapeutic 
dietitian  at  the  United  Bristol  Hospital  in  Bristol. 

The  Ellen  H.  Richards  Fellowship,  named  in  honor 
of  the  Association’s  first  president,  was  awarded  to 
Miss  Maie  Anabel  Nygren,  graduate  assistant  in  the 
department  of  housing  and  interior  design  in  the 
College  of  Home  Economics  at  Oklahoma  State  Uni¬ 
versity. 

The  first  recipient  of  the  Good  Housekeeping- 
Katharine  Fisher  Fellowship  is  Miss  Donna  Jean 
Avery,  a  graduate  of  Cornell  University.  This  fellow¬ 
ship  has  been  established  by  Gootl  Housekeeping  in 
memory  of  the  long-time  director  of  the  Good  House¬ 
keeping  Institute.  It  is  administered  by  the  .\merican 
Home  Economics  Association  and  will  be  awarded 
annually  to  a  home  economics  teacher  in  a  secondary 
school  for  the  purpose  of  graduate  study  in  the  field 
of  home  economics. 

The  Effie  I.  Raitt  Fellowship,  established  in  memory 
of  Elffie  I.  Raitt  (AHEA  president,  19;M-.‘l6),  was 
given  to  Miss  Mary  Marjorie  Osborn,  graduate  stu¬ 
dent  and  research  assistant  at  the  University  of  Minne¬ 
sota. 

Seven  women  received  fife  memberships  in  the 
Association.  They  are  charter  members  Lenna  Cooper, 
Cora  Guy,  and  Carlotta  Greer;  and  four  past-presi¬ 
dents,  Mary  Sweeny,  .Alice  Blood,  Frances  Zuill,  and 
Mrs.  Elisabeth  Sweeney  Herbert. 

Honorary  AHEA  Memberships 

Mrs.  Eleanor  Roosevelt  received  an  honorary  mem¬ 
bership.  The  honor  was  conferred  “in  recognition  of 
her  inspiring  humanitarianism;  her  leadership  in  efforts 
to  erase  cultural,  racial,  and  national  barriers  and  to 
promote  democracy  and  good  will  among  people;  and 
her  invaluable  contribution  to  widespread  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  public  policy,  thoughtful  citizenship,  and  inter¬ 
national  understanding.” 

An  honorary  membership  was  also  conferred  on 
Dr.  Conrad  A.  Elvehjem,  president  of  the  University 
of  Wisconsin,  for  “his  illustrious  attainments  as  a 
scholar,  teacher,  administrator,  and  scientist  whose 
contributions  to  nutrition  research  have  enhanced  the 
health  and  welfare  of  all  mankind.” 

(Continued  on  page  126) 
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FREE! 

ADDITIONAL  COPIES 

of  this  September 
coupon  section 
are  available 
to  you  for  others 
in  your  department 

★  ★ 

Request  as  many  copies  as  you  need 
in  the  coupon  on  page  141  and  send  to: 

PRACTICAL  HOME  ECONOMICS 
TEACHER  EDITION  OF  CO-ED 
33  West  42nd  Street 
New  York  36,  New  York 


New  Officers  Named 

The  election  of  Dr.  Dorothy  Siegert  Lyle  as  presi¬ 
dent,  Dr.  Mary  Catharine  Starr  as  vice-president,  and 
.Mary  A.  Warren  as  recording  secretary  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion  was  announced  by  President  Olga  P.  Brucher, 

Dr.  Lyle  is  director  of  consumer  relations  at  the 
National  Institute  of  Drycleaning,  Silver  Spring, 
Maryland.  She  has  served  the  Association  in  many  ca¬ 
pacities.  Her  most  recent  office  was  that  of  recording 
secretary. 

Dr.  Starr  is  professor  of  home  economics  at  Sacra¬ 
mento  State  College.  She  has  served  as  a  member  of 
the  Governor’s  Conference  on  children  and  youth,  and 
on  education,  and  on  the  advisory  committee  on 
adequacy  of  standards  of  assistance  of  the  California 
State  Department  of  Social  Welfare. 

Miss  Warren  is  the  chairman  of  the  school  of  home 
economics  at  the  University  of  Oklahoma.  She  holds 
membership  in  the  NEA,  the  AVA,  the  National 
Council  on  Family  Relations,  Adult  Education  Associa¬ 
tion,  and  others. 


New  Movies  and  Strips 

(Continued  from  poRe  54) 

in  teaching  units,  which  include  a  22-minute,  color- 
motion  picture,  a  7()-frame  filmstrip,  two  wall  charts, 
teacher’s  guide,  and  student  lesson  sheets. 

Salad  Sorcery  tells  the  story  of  a  high  school 
girl  faced  with  the  problem  of  improvising  a  meal  for 
visiting  relatives  from  refrigerated  leftovers.  A  “fan¬ 
tasy  epicure”  teaches  her  how  to  make  a  macaroni- 
and-cheese  salad,  do  other  tricks  with  salads,  dressings, 
and  garnishes.  Later  she  plans  a  make-your-own  salad 
party. 

Cheese  Cookery,  the  second  new  Kraft  film,  depicts 
a  teen-ager  wanting  something  tinusual  for  a  pajama 
party.  The  "fantasy  gourmet”  suggests  a  Round-Up 
Rarebit.  There  are  other  cheese  recipes,  fondues,  souf¬ 
fles,  lasagna,  pizza.  How  much  actual  how-to-do  ma¬ 
terial  is  included  we  cannot  tell  until  screening  prints 
are  ready.  However,  the  basic  ideas  sound  useful. 

Four  films  (21  mins.,  color,  sponsored  by  McKes¬ 
son  &  Robbins,  free  loan  from  Modern  Talking  Pic¬ 
ture  Service,  3  East  54th,  New  York  22,  N,  Y.)  provide 
nutritional  classes  with  material,  but  are  useful  in  other 
classes  as  well. 

A  Sure  Thinp,  is  a  delightful  cartoon  about  Sam 
Bear  whose  wife  sent  him  to  get  vitamins  for  the 
children.  Sam  thinks  this  is  unnecessary,  goes  to  a 
county  fair  with  a  friend,  gets  into  all  kinds  of  trou¬ 
ble  including  the  loss  of  the  vitamin  money.  Friend 
Doc  meets  him  and  explains  the  need  for  vitamins 
especially  for  children,  ages  four  to  14.  The  film  gives 
down-to-earth  information;  is  full  of  fun  and  imagina¬ 
tion. 

The  Owl  and  Fred  Jones  (14  mins.,  color,  spon¬ 
sored  by  Equitable  Life  Assurance  Society,  free  loan 
from  Modern  Talking)  is  a  most  unusual  cartoon  that 
discusses  habits:  how  they  help  or  hinder  us,  how  to 
break  bad  ones,  how  to  control  them  and  make  them 
serve  us.  Fred  Jones  overeats.  We  learn  how  this  bad 
habit  is  injurious  and  what  Fred  does  to  break  it. 
Good  for  nutritional  groups  if  your  students  need  to 
(Continued  on  page  128) 
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Free  Patterns— —Kleenex  Tissue  Box  Covers 

Charming  Sew-Il-Yourself  Christmas  Gifts 

12  beautiful  designs  with  instructions  developed  by  Mary  Brooks  Picken, 
famous  sewing  expert.  Planned  for  grades  6  through  12,  these  attractive 
slipcovers  are  fun  to  make  ...  a  pleasure  to  give  .  .  .  teach  girls  basic 
sewing  points — measuring,  basting,  finishing  edges,  binding. 

KLEENEX  is  a  trademark  of  Kimberly-Clark  Corp. 


Free—  How  To  Catch  a  Cold 

Animated  color  film  by  Walt  Disney  Productions  sent  to  you  by  the 
makers  of  Kleenex  tissues.  Teach  your  students  cold  prevention  in  10 
minutes  of  Walt  Disney  fun.  Also  send  for  the  set  of  six  colorful  posters 
— highlights  of  the  film  that  make  wonderful  bulletin  board  reminders 
of  the  lessons  learned. 


ICLEENEX  is  a  trademark  of  Kimberly-Clark  Corp. 


KRAFT  FOODS 

a.  17  "Light  Touch"  Recipes  with  Kraft  Oil — an  illustrated  folder.  Free. 

b.  Kraft  Dinner  Recipes — an  illustrated  folder.  Free. 

c.  Velveeta  Variety — an  illustrated  folder.  Free. 

d.  Quick  Cheese  Tricks  Using  Kraft's  Cheez  Whiz — an  illustrated  folder. 

Free. 

e.  Snacks  'N  Appetizers — an  illustrated  folder  featuring  apptetizers  and 

sandwiches.  Free. 

f.  Adventures  in  Flavor — Kraft  Salad  Dressing  recipes  featuring  .salads, 

meats,  and  sandwiches — an  illustrated  booklet.  Free. 

g.  20  W onderful  Cakes  Made  wish  Kraft  Oil — an  illustrated  booklet.  Free. 

h.  Caramel  Surprises — an  illustrated  folder  featuring  Kraft  Caramels.  Free. 

i.  Caramel  Saucery — an  illustrated  folder  featuring  Vanilla  and  Chocolate 

Caramel  Sauces.  Free. 

j.  Kraft  Miniature  Marshmallows  Recipes — recipes  for  cooking,  salads, 

desserts,  using  recipe  size  marshmallows — an  illustrated  folder.  Free. 

k.  "Philly"  Dip  Party  Handbook — new  dip  ideas  for  easy  entertaining— an 

illustrated  booklet.  Free. 

l.  Flavor  Magic  for  your  Favorite  Foods — new  ideas  for  Kraft  Jellies  and 

Preserves — an  illustrated  folder.  Free. 

m.  One-Stick  Magic — recipes  using  one  stick  of  Kraft's  new  Miracle  Mar¬ 

garine — an  illustrated  folder.  Free. 

n.  The  World  of  Cheese — the  history  of  cheese  is  presented  briefly.  Vari¬ 

eties  of  cheese  are  given,  with  descriptions  and  manufacturing  meth¬ 
ods.  Free.  Limit  of  5  copies  per  teacher. 

o.  The  Cheese  Chart — showing  the  basic  nutritional  values  of  cheese.  7V2 

X  11  inches.  Free. 

The  Cheese  Chart — wall  size.  Free. 


Kimberly-Clark  Corporation  phi  9-59 

Edwcotional  D«pt.  PH-99-S 
N««nah,  Wisconsin 

Please  send  me,  free,  the  set  of  Kleenex  tissue  box  cover  patterns.  Also 
include  order  blank  so  that  I  may  request  extra  patterns  for  individual  girls. 
(Kleenex  is  a  trademark  of  Kimberly-Clark  Corp.) 


Name.. 


(pltM  print) 

School . Grade.. 

Street  or  R.D . . . 

City . Zone . State . 


Association  Films,  Inc.,  Dept.  PH-99-C  phi  9-59 

347  Madison  Avonuo,  Now  York  17,  Now  York 

Please  send  free  (except  for  return  postage)  16  mm.  film  "How  To  Catch 

a  Cold".  Preferred  date . 2nd  choice . . . . 

(Allow  4  wttki)  (Allow  i  wttki) 

3rd  choice .  Also  send . set  of  posters  (large 

(Allow  6  wttks) 

schools  may  require  more  than  one  set). 


School . - . . 

(plenit  print) 

. Grade . . 

City . . 

. Zone . 

. State. . . 

KRAFT  FOODS  (199)  phi  9-59 

Public  Rolations  Dopartmont 
Chicago  90,  Illinois 

Please  send  me  FREE  Educational  Material  as  listed. 

. a.  17  "Light  Touch”  Recipes  with  Kraft  Oil 

. b.  Kraft  Dinner  Recipes 

. c.  Velveeta  Variety 

. d.  Quick  Cheese  Tricks  Using  Kraft's  Cheez  Whiz 

. e.  Snacks  'N  Appetizers 

. f.  Adventures  in  Flavor 

. g.  20  Wonderful  Cakes  Made  with  Kraft  Oil 

. h.  Caramel  Surprises 

. i.  Caramel  Saucery 

. j.  Kraft  Miniature  Marshmallows  Recipes 

. k.  "Philly”  Dip  Party  Handbook 

. 1.  Flavor  Magic  for  your  Favorite  FikhIs 

. jn.  One-stick  Magic 

. n.  The  World  of  Cheese 

. o.  The  Cheese  Chart  (7  Vi  *  11) 

. The  Cheese  Chart  (Wall  Size) 


Name  and  Title.. 
School . 


(pliMJt  print) 


Address. 
Qty . 


Zone. 


State. 


Libby,  McNeill  &  Libby 

FREE!  48-PAGE  RECIPE  BOOK 
FOR  TODAY’S  NEW  HOMEMAKERS! 

Help  your  students  start  a  Recipe  Trousseau  with  Libby's  90th  Anniversary 
recipe  book — Fix-easy  Favorites.  Simply  collect  from  your  students  two 
labels  from  any  canned  or  frozen  Libby  product  for  each  copy  ordered,  and 
fill  out  adjoining  coupon. 


Libby,  McNeill  &  Libby  (208)  phi  9-59 

Dapt.  of  Horn*  Economics,  Chicago  4,  Illinois 
5PECIAL  CLASS  GROUP  OFFER 

(This  coupon  will  appear  only  once  each  semester) 

Please  send  me . copies  of  your  new  48-page  recipe  book — FIX- 

EASY  FAVORITES  for  my  class.  I  have  enclosed . labels  ( 2  per 

copy  ordered)  from  any  canned  or  frozen  Libby  product. 

Name . 

School . . . . 

Street . 

City . Zone . State . 
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COUPONS  ARE 
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BE  SURE 
TO  FILL  OUT 
EACH  COUPON 
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Send  to: 

PRACTICAL  HOME  ECONOMICS 
TEACHER  EDITION  OF  CO-ED 

33  West  42nd  Street 
New  York  36,  New  York 


know  about  overeating  dangers;  fine  for  guidance 
groups  to  spark  discussions  of  habits.  Certainly  dif¬ 
ferent— and  has  many  possibilities  for  an  imaginative 
teacher.  •' 

Design  for  Happy  Mealtimes  (48-frame  filmstrip. 
The  Merrill-Palmer  School,  71  East  Ferry  Ave.,  Detroit 
2,  Mich.)  concerns  food  habits  of  small  children. 
Design  shows  methods  at  a  nursery  school,  what  was 
learned  about  children’s  eating  habits,  and  how  this 
knowledge  can  be  applied  at  home  for  happy  meal¬ 
times.  An  excellent  item  on  a  too-frequent  eating  prob¬ 
lem  in  preschoolers;  especially  good  for  your  child-care 
classes.  Design  is  sensible,  and  helpful. 

More  Milk  for  Danny  (17  mins,  color,  free  loan. 
New  Holland  Machine  Co.,  New  Holland,  Penna.) 
describes  a  school  milk  project  (reduced  prices  to 
students )  and  how  you  can  develop  one  in  your  school. 
The  faculty  and  P.T.A.  should  be  interested  in  this  one. 

The  Home 

Two  new  films  about  home  lighting  present  many 
ideas  for  both  beauty  and  convenience  through  light¬ 
ing  effects. 

The  Heavenly  Touch  of  Light  (1354  mins.,  color, 
sponsored  by  Moe  Light  Division  of  Thomas  Indus¬ 
tries,  free  loan  from  Modem  Talking).  Opens  with 
“nature’s  greatest  gift,  light,”  and  how  nature  uses  it. 
This  is  followed  by  a  brief  history  of  man’s  lighting, 
from  fire  to  modern  uses  of  electricity.  Home  lighting 
is  based  on  five  principles  we  leam;  impression,  com¬ 
fort,  convenience,  safety,  and  protection.  We  are 
shown  how  these  are  achieved  throughout  the  house: 
living  rooms,  dining  areas,  kitchens,  bedrooms,  bath¬ 
rooms,  hallways  and  surrounding  grounds.  We  see 
many  types  of  fixtures  designed  to  achieve  dramatic 
effects.  You  go  away  full  of  ideas.  Although  the  light¬ 
ing  is  demonstrated  in  a  better-than-average  home, 
most  of  the  ideas  are  practical  in  any  home— large 
or  small. 

Light— As  You  Like  It  (24  mins.,  color,  free  loan. 
The  Superior  Electric  Co.,  Dept.  F-1,  Bristol,  Conn.). 
Applies  the  principles  of  stage  lighting  to  home  light¬ 
ing.  A  professor  in  a  drama  class  demon.strates  the 
importance  of  lighting  in  a  theatre.  He  later  visits  a 
friend  and  is  surprised  to  find  the.se  same  principles 
applied— to  create  a  mood,  to  emphasize  fumLshings, 
for  safety,  comfort,  beauty.  Modern  equipment, 
especially  the  Luxtrol  Light  Control,  permits  dimming 
or  brightening  by  merely  turning  a  switch.  The  effects 
are  pleasant  and  unusual.  You  can  get  information 
from  a  short  showing  on  how  to  install  the  Luxtrol 
control  dial. 

A.O.A.  (Analyze-Organize- Apply)  (17  mins.,  color, 
sponsored  by  Lestoil,  free  loan  from  Modern  Talking, 
available  only  in  Mississippi  and  a  few  Eastern  states). 
A  home  economics  teacher  presents  a  home-cleaning 
plan  consisting  of:  determining  what  work  needs  to 
be  done;  organizing  a  schedule  that  is  flexible;  and 
applying  the  schedule.  A  demonstration  shows  the 
properties  of  an  all-purpose  liquid  detergent;  stresses 
how  these  detergents  can  cut  time  and  effort.  There 
are  excellent  cleaning  tips  too.  The  perils  of  teen-age 
Patty  add  interest  but  do  not  monopolize  screen  time. 
Naturally,  A.O.A.  recommends  the  use  of  liquid  de¬ 
tergents,  but  the  basic  plan  in  the  film  is  good. 

(Continued  on  page  130) 
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McCall's  Patterns  Educational  Department 


McCAU’S  TECH  FASHION  BOARD  NOMINATION 


McCALL’S  TEEN  FASHION  BOARD  .  .  .  high  school  seniors  nomi¬ 
nated  by  their  home  economics  teachers  for  outstanding  sewing  ability, 
high  scholarship,  and  good  fashion  sense.  Board  members  from  the  United 
States  and  its  territories  form  a  truly  representative  teen  opinion  group  on 
which  McCall’s  designers  depend. 


Nominations  close  October  15,  1959.  Please  attach  student's  photo  with 
identification  as  to  school  and  its  address,  student’s  home  address,  and 
name  of  nominating  teacher.  We  suggest  that  Extension  personnel  work 
with  local  home  economics  teachers  on  the  nomination  of  4-H’ers  as  we 
accept  members  only  as  representatives  of  high  schools. 


McCall’s  Easy-Sewing  Filmstrips — Series  No.  1 


McCall’s  offers  this  complete  set  of  9  Easy-Sewing  35mm.  Filmstrips  in 
full  color  at  a  special  price  of  only  $12.00. 

1.  Historical  Highlights  and  Contemporary  Clothes  —  The  reasons 
behind  fashion 

2.  Starting  from  Scratch — The  primary  steps  to  successful  sewing 

3.  Construction  Ahead — The  process  of  making  a  dress 

4.  The  Inside  Story — Basic  stitches,  seams,  details 

5.  Essential  Extras — Facings,  collars,  and  sleeves 

6.  Priceless  Perfection — Details  that  insure  a  quality  look 

7.  How  to  Use  the  Buttonholer 

8.  Acetate  Fibers 

9.  Successful  Sewing  with  Wash  and  Wear  Fabrics 


Each  filmstrip  is  accompanied  by  an  instruction  manual  and  commentary.  (Conunen- 
irv  also  available  in  French.) 


McCall’s  Easy-Sewing  Filmstrips — Series  No.  2 


Your  response  to  Series  No.  1  was  so  great  that  we  have  developed 
Series  No.  2. 

McCall’s  offers  this  complete  set  of  6  Easy-Sewing  Filmstrips  in  full 
color  at  a  special  price  of  only  $8.00. 

•  Fitting  for  Fashion — the  hows  and  whys  of  fitting 

•  Shaping  the  Silhouette — the  hows  and  whys  of  interfacings,  under¬ 
linings,  interlinings,  and  linings 

•  Birth  of  a  Pattern — the  hows  and  whys  of  a  pattern  from  designer 
to  consumer. 

•  Fashions  in  Cotton 

•  Plus  two  significant  filmstrips  to  be  released  in  I960. 

Each  filmstrip  is  accompanied  by  an  instruction  manual  and  commentary. 


Teaching  Aids  Available 

From  The  Milk  Industry  Foundation 


a.  Information  on  15-min.  and  12-min.  16  mm.  sound  color  films. 

♦b.  Film  Catalogue;  a  complete  listing  of  dairy  industry  films  and  film¬ 
strips,  available  free  or  on  a  loan  basis. 

*c.  Recipe  Booklets:  Cottage  Cheese,  Sour  Cream,  Buttermilk. 

*d.  Milkman’s  Economics:  24-page  booklet  on  milk  production  and  dis¬ 
tribution. 

*e.  Milk  Facts;  compact  statistical  handbook  on  the  milk  industry. 

*  f.  Consumer’s  Milk  Digest:  compendium  of  interesting  facts  about  milk 
and  milk  products. 
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KIT  MASON 


(314)  PHI  9-S9 


Director,  Educational  Department 
McCall’s  Patterns 


330  Park  Ava.,  Naw  York  17,  N#w  York 


I  should  like  to  nominate  the  following  High  School  senior  girl  to 
McCall’s  1959-60  Teen  Fashion  Board.  Enclosed  is  identified  photo  of  my 
nominee.  (Nominations  close  October  15,  1959.) 


Student’s  name.. 


Student's  address 


Signed . Home  Economics  Teacher 


School  address. 


. . . Zone 

(filtdJt  print  Cdrifnlly) 


Sewing  Filmstrip  Service  (213)  phi  9-59 

3B6  4Hi  Avanwa 

Naw  York  16,  Now  York 

Please  send  me  McCall’s  Easy-Sewing  Filmstrips  Series  No.  1  at  $12.00 
for  the  complete  set  as  described  to  the  left  of  this  coupon. 


Name . . . . . Title.. 

(pltdsi  print) 


School  or  Organization. . . . . . . . . . . . 


City. — . .Zone . State.. 

Please  make  check  payable  to:  Sewing  Filmstrip  Service. 


Educational  Department  (2i5)  phi  9<S9 

McCall’s  Pottorns 
330  Pork  Avonuo 
Now  York  17,  Now  York 

Please  send  me  McCall’s  Easy-Sewinx  Filmstrips  Series  No.  2  at  $8  00  for  the  com. 
plete  set  as  described  to  the  left  of  this  coupon. 


(pleeit  print) 


School  or  Organization. 


City . . iZooe. _ State. . . 

Please  make  check  or  money  order  payable  to  McCall’s  Patterns. 


Milk  Industry  Foundation  (21B)  phi  9-S9 

1145  19th  Stroot  N.  W.,  Washington  A,  D.C. 

Please  send  me  a  . Information  on  free  or  loan  films 

b . Film  Catalogue  c _ Recipe  Booklets  d . Milkman’s  Economics 

e . Milk  Facts  f . Consumer’s  Milk  Digest 


(pltdJt  print) 


School.... 

Address.. 


Gty . . . . 

♦One  copy  per  teacher 


<  cY't  'e 


CHOOSE  YOUR 
TEACHING  AIDS 

from  this  special 
business-sponsored 
teaching  aids 
section 

on  Audio-visual 
materials . . . 

CUT  OUT 
AND  MAIL 
YOUR  COUPONS 
TODAY 
TO: 

PRACTICAL  HOME  ECONOMICS 
TEACHER  EDITION  OF  CO-ED 

33  West  42nd  Street 
New  York  36,  New  York 


Basic  Principles  uf  Washinfi  ( 17  mins.,  color,  spon¬ 
sored  by  Automatic  Home  Laundry  Manufacturers’ 
Association,  free  loan  from  Modem  Talking).  True  to 
its  title  this  film  shows  certain  principles  of  maohine 
laundering  and  how  these  are  incorporated  in  dif¬ 
ferent  makes;  namely,  washing  action,  temperature 
control,  suds-saving  system,  filtering,  and  rinsing 
method.  From  this  factual  film  you’ll  learn  about  con¬ 
trols  featured  in  various  w'ashers. 

Clothing 

The  Wool  Bureau  (360  Lexington  Ave.,  New  York 
17)  is  preparing  a  five-unit  film  series,  The  Visual 
Wool  Educator,  being  readied  for  fall  showing.  A  color 
filmstrip  discusses  varieties  and  characteristics  of  wool; 
other  items:  a  chart  showing  processing;  swatches  for 
teachers  and  students;  booklets  and  leaflets;  two  pic¬ 
ture  sets  on  world-wide  c-ostumes  in  wool.  These 
materials  are  available  from  the  Bureau’s  Education 
Department— free.  Some  are  at  c-ost. 

The  Bureau  offers  free-loan  films  on  fashion  trends 
over  the  past  five  years.  They’re  news-reel  type,  six- 
minute  films  showing  wide  varieties  of  women’s  woolen 
wear,  characteristics  and  qualities  of  wool.  New  Star 
in  the  World  of  Wool  shows  Miss  Wool  traveling  to 
Alaska  where  she  presents  a  virgin  wool  flag  to  the 
first  governor  of  that  new  state.  We  see  her  entire 
wardrobe  as  she  continues  her  travels.  Hand  Knit 
Fashions  in  Wool  shows  hand  knits  for  every  occasion 
—from  sports  events  to  evening  functions.  You’ll  have 
fun  with  this  film.  Ask  your  girls  to  select  the  wool 
garments  they  feel  suit  them  personally.  The  Bureau 
has  nine  other  titles  available;  produces  at  least  one 
new'  film  each  year. 

Blue  ]eans  (10  mins.,  sponsored  by  the  Denim 
Council,  free  loan  from  Modern).  A  pleasant  simple 
story  about  denim.  Teen-age  Andy  makes  a  report  on 
denim  for  his  history  class,  giving  the  history  of  this 
fabric  in  the  United  States,  its  many  uses  from 
frontier  days  to  the  present;  processing;  characteristics; 
and  the  prevalence  of  its  use  by  all  ages  for  both 
work  and  play. 

The  Cut  of  Your  Jib  (20  mins.,  c-olor,  American  In¬ 
stitute  of  Men’s  &  Boy’s  Wear,  free  loan  from  Modem 
Talking).  This  is  probably  the  best  film  we’ve  seen 
on  important  basic  principles  for  selecting  men’s  ap¬ 
parel  for  every  type  of  build.  Full  of  good  sense.  Jib 
is  restricted  to  college  and  adult  audiences.  However, 
the  Institute  is  now  producing  a  filmstrip.  The  90% 
You,  exclusively  for  high  school  males.  When  ready 
this  fall,  we’ll  tell  you  all  about  it. 

Personal  Development 

Coronet  Films  (65  E.  South  Water  St.,  Chicago  1, 
III.)  presents  two  new  guidance  films  and  one  new 
grooming  film.  Eleven  minutes  each,  in  color  or  black 
and  white.  A/a/cing  the  Most  of  Your  Face  emphasizes 
the  importance  of  good  health  habits  as  a  basis  for 
facial  beauty.  Set  in  a  home  economics  class,  the  film 
demonstrates  correct  make-up,  hair  styling  and  stresses 
the  fact  that  your  own  face  should  tell  you  what  is 
most  attractive— not  current  fads.  Three  students  pre¬ 
sent  specific  problems :  the  too-round  face,  oily  broken- 
out  skin,  light  eyebrow's,  thin  lips.  .  .  .  Use  of  make-up 
is  emphasized  as  a  beauty  aid  to  be  used  sparingly 
(Continued  on  page  132) 
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Monroe  Chemical  Company 
Putnam  Fadeless  Dyes 

Drapes,  slip  covers,  rugs  take  on  bright  new  color  with  Putnam  Fadeless 
Dyes!  There  are  forty  beautiful  super-concentrated  colors  from  which  to 
choose. 

Fill  out  and  mail  attached  coupon  for  FREE  booklet  on  latest  dyeing  and 
tinting  techniques  for  a  fun-filled  practical  demonstration  lesson  for  your 
students.  For  free  dye  sample — sp>ecify  color  or  send  color  swatch. 


Notional  Association  of  Bedding  Manufacturers 

A  PRACTICAL  GUIDE  TO  HEALTHFUL  SLEEP  AND  SLEEP  EQUIP¬ 
MENT  is  a  12-page  booklet,  fully  illustrated,  that  explains  our  ne^  for 
proper  rest.  It  tells  us  why  we  need  it  and  how  best  to  get  it.  Subjects  cov¬ 
ered  include  the  importance  of  sleep  to  good  health  and  to  efficiency; 
proper  selection  and  care  of  all  types  of  bedding,  including  dual  purpose 
equipment;  how  to  detect  wear,  basic  construction  data. 

The  booklet  will  be  of  interest  and  help  to  all  students  of  homemaking.  It 
teaches  them  the  essentials  of  better  bedding  buymanship.  Send  coupon 
requesting  number  needed. 


National  Canners  Association 

New  this  year  a  leaflet.  Lei’s  Explore  Canned  Foods,  especially  prepared 
for  seventh,  eighth  and  ninth  grade  foods  classes. 

Also  a  new  leaflet.  Know  Your  Canned  Foods,  for  advanced  high  school 
foods  classes. 

Information  on  how  to  buy  and  use  canned  foods  presented  in  fresh 
interesting  illustrated  material. 


Monroe  Chemical  Company  (aso)  phi  9*59 

Putnam  Fadeless  Dyes 

301  Oak  St.,  Quincy,  lllineit 

Please  send  FREE  booklets  on  latest  dyeing  and  tinting  techniques  and  free 
dye  sample. 

Name . . . 

School . . . . 

Address . . 

City . Sute. . . 

Color  or  sample . . . 


National  Association  of  Bedding  Manufacturers 

734  Ninth  StrMt,  N.  W.  (233)  PHi  9-59 

Washington  1,  D.  C. 

Please  send  me _ free  copies  of  A  PRACTICAL  GUIDE  TO  HEALTH¬ 

FUL  SLEEP  AND  SLEEP  EQUIPMENT.  (This  offer  limited  to  conti¬ 
nental  U.  S.) 

Name . . .  Title . . 

(pUate  print) 

School . . 

Address . . . 

City . . . Zone .  State . . . 


CANNED  FOODS 


Consumor  Sorvlco  Div.,  Notional  Connors  Association 
,  1133  aOth  St.  N.  W.,  Washington  6,  D.  C.  (234)  PHI  9-59 

Please  send  me  free  now  and  rovisod  educational  materials  about  canned 
I  fcxxis  for . . . students. 

I 

Name  . . 

School . Jr.  H.  S . H.  S . College. _ _ 

Address  . . 

City . Zone .  State . . 


National  Federation  of 
Coffee  Growers  of  Colombia 

Colombia — Land  of  Mountain  Coffee  ...  A  bright  and  sparkling  book¬ 
let,  with  lots  of  pictures  and  a  rapid-reading  text,  tells  the  story  of  Colom¬ 
bia’s  great  crop  —  coffee.  Here  is  the  story  of  the  painstaking  care  the 
Colombian  coffee  farmer  gives  to  his  precious  coffee  trees,  the  14  steps 
that  bring  the  beans  from  the  tree  to  millions  of  coffee-loving  Americans. 
Here,  too,  is  what  Colombia  does  with  the  dollars  its  coffee  earns  in 
America,  how  the  Colombian  farmer  works  with  American  machinery 
purchased  with  coffee  dollars.  Colombia — Land  of  Mountain  Coffee — 
will  please  your  students  and  inform  them  of  their  Good  Neighbor  to  the 
South — Colombia  .  .  . 


FREE  IDEA  BOOKLET  FOR  SEWING  WITH 
COTTON  BAGS  AND  McCALL’S  PATTERNS 

Illustrated,  fall-winter  booklet  features  1959  McCall’s  patterns  adaptable 
to  sewing  with  cotton  feed  bags  and  flour  sacks.  Free  copies  available  for 
classroom  use  and  group  projects. 


National  Federation  of  (238)  phe  9-59 

Coffee  Growers  of  Colombia 

130  Wall  St.,  New  York  3,  N.  Y. 

Please  send . FREE  copies  of: 

COLOMBIA,  LAND  OF  MOUNTAIN  COFFEE 

Name . . Title . . . 

(pitase  print) 

School . Grade  of  students . . 

Address . . . . 

City . Zone . State . . . . 


FREE 

sewing 
booklet 
for  students 
or  group  use! 


TO;  NATIONAL  COHON  COUNCIL 
P.  0.  Box  9906,  Memphis,  Tenn. 

Please  send  me  free  copies  (limit  of 

25  per  class  or  group)  of  1959  fail  winter 
booklet  of  McCall’s  patterns  for  sewing  with 
Cotton  Bags. 

NAME _ 


ADDRESS _ 

CITY _ STATE _ 

^UpSCHOOL  OR  ORGANIZATION 

(336)  PHE  9-59 
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NOW 

is  the  time 
to  order 
your 

TEACHING  AIDS 


Just  fill  out 
the  coupons  offering 
the  material 
you  would  like 
and  mail  today  to: 


PRACTICAL  HOME  ECONOMICS 
TEACHER  EDITION  OF  CO-ED 
33  West  42nd  Street 
New  York  36,  New  York 
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and  in  good  taste.  A  pleasant  helpful  film  chock-foH  j 

of  good  pointers  for  the  girls. 

Who  Should  Decide?  (Areas  of  Parental  Authority)  j 

could  start  many  lively  discussions.  Teen-age  Bill  j 

writes  an  open  letter  about  decision-problems  he  and 
his  younger  sister  Susy  have  with  their  parents.  Ex-  i 

amples  are  dramatic:  Susy  is  not  permitted  to  go 
skating  with  friends  because  her  mother  disapproves  ! 

of  one  boy.  The  father  disapproves  of  a  gift  from  Bill— 
the  career  Bill  thinks  about.  Susy  is  ordered  to  wash 
her  make-up  off;  Bill  thinks  he  should  have  some 
say-so  about  the  time  to  come  home. 

Bill’s  letter  ends  with  the  generous  thought  that 
parents  should  decide  problems  for  us,  but  many  they 
should  decide  with  us.  Bill  asks,  “How  do  other  fam¬ 
ilies  solve  problems  like  these?”  Who  Should  Decide? 
is  a  realistic  approach  to  every-day  teen-age  problems 
and  is  conducive  to  healthy  group  discussion  and 
guidance. 

Tie-Tie-Go-Round  (13  mins.,  color,  sponsored  by 
Chicago  Printed  String  Co.,  free  loan  from  Modern 
Talking)  is  beautful  to  look  at  and  jammed  with  de¬ 
lightful  ideas  for  making  attractive  gift-packages.  As 
ribbons  and  wrappings  go  round,  as  if  on  a  merry-go- 
round,  the  attendant  makes  flowers,  bows,  tassels—' 
all  kinds  of  packages,  using,  naturally,  Tie-Tie  ribbon. 

While  the  actual  details  of  creating  decorations  are 
not  shown  step  by  step,  your  students  can  learn  a  I 

great  deal  about  gift  wrappings.  Chicago  Printed 
String  Co.  (2300  Logan  Blvd.,  Chicago  47,  Ill.)  will 
provide  folders  Gift  Wrappinfi  Magic  for  the  asking. 

They  tell  you  exactly  how  to  w’rap  it.  A  good  item  to 
have  before  Christmas  or  perhaps  a  school  fair  where 
your  class  might  sponsor  a  gift-wrapping  service.  And 
then  there  are  always  birthdays  and  anniversaries! 

As  we  go  to  press  with  this  issue,  new  releases  are 
being  received.  Seems  that  the  fall  crop  is  going  to  be 
a  little  late  this  year.  So  we  will  publish  a  second 
section  of  this  review  in  the  October  issue. 

We  have  just  received  an  announcement  from  the 
Montgomery- Ward  Company  which  is  particularly 
interesting.  For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the 
company,  they  are  producing  an  educational  motion 
picture.  Titled  The  World  Is  Yours,  it  is  a  full  color 
16  mm.  film  which  runs  about  27  minutes.  Aimed 
especially  at  students,  a  story  on  distribution  unfolds 
through  the  eyes  of  a  college  marketing  class  and 
their  professor  who  are  on  a  field  trip.  Contrasting 
differences  between  the  American  and  other  types  of 
distribution,  especially  Bussian,  are  described  along 
with  the  history,  growth,  and  expansion  of  the  first 
mail  order  company  of  the  world.  Bookings  are 
handled  by  both  Association  Films  and  Modern  Talk¬ 
ing  Pictures. 

•  •  • 

For  the  first  time  since  the  Scholastic  Film  Awards 
began,  ten  years  ago,  films  for  home  economics  clas.ses 
w'ere  judged  “outstanding  releases  of  the  year.” 

These  two  were  selected:  Cotton— Nature’s  Wonder 
Fiber  (available  from  Cotton  Council  International, 

Box  9905,  Memphis,  Tenn.)  reviewed  in  Practical, 

Feb.  1959,  and  The  Art  of  Gift  Wrapping  (sponsored 
by  Hallmark  Cards,  distributed  by  Association  Films). 

We  will  review  this  in  a  later  issue.  Both  are  in  color 
and  available  on  free  loan. 
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Co-ed 


is  the  first  and  only 
magazine  expressly 
designed  for  the 
home  economics  students 
in  your  classes. 


Each  issue  is  written 
to  appeal 

to  teen-age  interests  . . . 
each  specifically  prepared 
to  enrich  and  up-date 
the  homemaking  program 
in  junior  and  senior  high. 

Do  the  girls  in  your  class 
receive  each  issue? 

More  than  300,000  teen-age 
home  economics  students 
now  subscribe! 


Just  fill  out  coupons 
and  mail  them  today  to: 

PRACTICAL  H0:ME  ECONOMICS 
TEACHER  EDITION  OF  CO-ED 
33  West  42nd  Street 
New  York  36,  New  York 


The  Gourmet  Touch 

(Continued  from  page  61) 

Sweet-Sour  Grape  Relish 

9  cups  Concord  or  other  H  tsp.  cayenne 
slipskin  grapes  1  cup  raisins 

5  cups  sugar  1  cup  vinegar 

Vi  tsp.  each  ground  allspice,  cloves,  nutmeg, 
cinnamon,  ginger,  and  salt 

Wash,  drain,  stem,  and  measure  grapes.  Press  to  separate 
pulp  from  skins.  Add  1  cup  water  to  skins.  Cook  about  20 
minutes.  Cook  grapes  in  own  juice  until  seeds  show,  then 
press  through  sieve  to  remove  seeds.  Mix  grape  pulp,  skins, 
and  their  water  with  all  other  ingredients  and  boil  almost 
to  jellying  point.  Pour  boiling  hot  into  hot  tapered  jar.  Put 
dome  lid  on  jar;  tightly  screw  band. 


Apple  Chutney 


8  cups  chopped  apples 
1  cup  chopped  onions 

1  clove  garlic 

2  red  sweet  peppers 
4  cups  brown  sugar 
4  cups  vinegar 

2  lbs.  seeded  raisins 


2  pods  hot  red  pepper 
2  tsp.  salt 

2  tbsp.  white  mustard  seed 
2  tbsp.  black  mustard  seed 
2  tbsp.  ground  ginger 
2  tsp.  allspice 


Wash,  core,  pare,  chop,  and  measure  apples.  Peel  onions 
and  garlic  Remove  seeds  from  peppers.  Chop  vegetables. 
Mix  all  ingredients.  Boil  until  thick.  Pour,  boiling  hot,  into 
hot  jars;  seal  at  once. 

Coconut-Fruit  Conserve 

1  orange  1  ran  flaked  coconut 

1  pineapple  6  cups  sugar 

1 V^  lbs.  apples  1  box  powdered  fruit  pectin 

First,  prepare  the  fruit.  Remove  skin  in  quarters  from  1 
medium  orange  and  discard  2  of  the  quarters.  Lay  other 
quarters  flat;  shave  off  and  discard  about  half  the  white 
part.  With  sharp  knife  or  scissors,  shred  remaining  rind, 
chop  or  grind  until  very  fine.  Section  or  chop  the  peeled 
orange;  discard  seeds.  Combine  rind,  pulp,  and  S  cup 
water;  simmer,  covered,  for  2(t  minutes. 

Pare  and  core  1  medium-sized  fjilly  ripe  pineapple.  Chop 
very  fine  or  grind.  Measure  2Ji  cups  into  a  very  large  sauce¬ 
pan.  Peel  and  core  about  pounds  fully  ripe  apples;  chop 
fine.  Measure  2)i  cups  of  mixture  into  saucepan.  Add  pre¬ 
pared  orange. 

Then  make  the  conserve.  Measure  sugar  and  set  aside. 
Add  pectin  to  fruit  in  saucepan  and  mix  well.  Place  over 
high  heat  and  stir  until  mixture  comes  to  a  hard  boil.  At 
once  stir  in  sugar  and  coconut.  Bring  to  a  full  rolling  boil 
and  boil  hard  1  minute,  stirring  constantly.  Remove  from 
heat  and  skim  off  foam  with  metal  spoon.  Then  stir  and 
skim  by  turns  for  5  minutes  to  cool  slightly  and  to  prevent 
floating  fruit.  Ladle  quickly  into  medium-size  glasses.  Cover 
at  once  with  inch  hot  paraffin.  Yield:  about  10  glasses. 

Spiced  Peaches 

Firm  ripe  peaches  Vi  whole  allspice 

.3  cups  sugar  Vi  of  a  nutmeg 

4  cups  water  Sticks  of  cinnamon 

Combine  sugar  and  water.  Tie  spices  in  a  piece  of  cloth, 
adil  to  sugar  and  water.  Boil  syrup  until  sugar  dissolves. 
Leave  spices  in  syrup  until  it  has  a  pleasant  flavor.  You 
may  omit  cinniimon  and  pack  a  piece  or  two  in  each  jar. 

Wash,  rinse,  drain,  scald,  and  p<'cl  peaches.  Do  not  re- 
mo\e  the  pits.  Pack  peaches  to  within  inch  of  top  of  jar. 
Bring  syrup  to  boil  and  pour  over  packed  pt'aches.  Put  lid 
on  jar,  screw  tightly.  Process  jars  2.5  minutes  in  a  boiling 
water  bath. 

Note-  You  will  need  to  1  cup  of  ssrup  for  r-ach  pint 
jar.  The  above  recipe  makes  about  5)i  cups  of  syrup. 
(Continued  on  page  136) 
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Teachers’  Aids  from  Pellon 

FREE  to  you — for  instructional  use  and  for  distribution  to  each  of  your 
interested  students: 

•  "How  to  Use  Lines  to  Elatter  Your  Eace  and  Figure” — a  folder  which 
includes  the  valuable  "Key  to  the  Lines  Best  for  You.” 

•  "Pellon  Pointers  for  Smart  Sewing” — a  new  8-page  brochure  which 
includes  three  new  sewing  projects. 

•  New'  Sewing  Guide  Wheel— a  handy  sewing  aid  which  includes  uses  for 
new  All-Bias  Pellon. 

VC'ith  any  of  the  above  material,  a  demonstration  set  of  Pellon  swatches  for 
instructional  use  will  be  included. 


Personal  Products  Corporation 

To  help  you  teach  menstrual  hygiene,  the  makers  of  Modess  (R)  Sani¬ 
tary  Napkins  and  Belts  and  Teen-Age  by  Modess  offer  this  outstanding 
material  free. 

"Growing  l^p  and  Liking  It”  .  .  .  popular  booklet  written  specially  for 
young  girls  just  beginning  to  menstruate.  Explains  menstruation  with  clarity 
and  warmth.  Includes  tips  on  health,  beauty  and  poise. 

"Educational  Portfolio  on  Menstrual  Hygiene”  —  prepared  under  super¬ 
vision  of  leading  educators  and  doctors.  Includes  large  anatomical  chart  and 
a  new  complete  Teaching  Guide,  prepared  by  McGraw-Hill. 

"Confidence  Because  .  .  .  '^'ou  Understand  Menstruation” — new  35  mm. 
filmstrip  for  girls  14  and  older.  With  or  without  15-minute  sound  record. 
(Yours  to  keep.) 

"Molly  Grows  Up” — award-winning  menstrual  education  movie  for  girls 
9  to  14.  16  mm.,  black  and  white,  sound.  Running  time:  15  minutes.  (On 
free  loan.) 


Pn  EVAPORATED  MILK  RECIPES 

A  cookbook  with  new  and  exciting  recipes  using  Pet  Evaporated  Milk. 
MEAL  PLANNING  GUIDE 

Information  for  planning,  buying,  preparing  and  serving  meals. 
Daily  fcMxl  guide  with  Basic  4  Food  Groups. 

FROZEN  DESSERTS 

Classifies  and  defines  refrigerator  and  ice  cream  freezer,  frozen 
desserts  with  accepted  standards  and  sample  score  card  for  judging. 

CAKES 

CANDIES 

COOKIES 

3  new  16-page  books  of  tested  recipes  for  making  Cakes,  Candies  and 
Cookies.  Tips  on  storing,  mailing  and  shortcuts  to  successful  prepara¬ 
tion. 

PET  INSTANT  NONFAT  DRY  MILK  RECIPES 

A  cookbook  with  easy  to  prepare  recipes  featuring  Pet  Instant  Nonfat 
Dry  Milk. 


PELLON  CORPORATION  (244)  phe  9-S9 

Emplr*  Stat*  Building,  N«w  York  1,  N*w  York 

Without  cost,  kindly  send  me  the  following: 

. Copies  of  "How  to  Use  Lines  to  Flatter  Your  Face  and  Figure.” 

. Copies  of  "Pellon  Pointers  for  Smart  Sewing.” 

. Copies  of  the  New  Sewing  Guide  Wheel. 

Teacher’s  Name . 

School  or  Organization . 

Sch<H)l  or  Office  Address . 

City . Zone . State . . 

Director  of  Education,  (245)  phe  9-S9 

Personal  Products  Corporation, 

Box  59S2-9,  Milltown,  N.  J. 

Please  send  me  the  following  material  free; 

_ _  copies  "Growing  Up  and  Liking  It."  for  students; 

.  one  "Educational  Portfolio  on  Menstrual  Hygiene.”  for  teachers; 

.  JS  mm.  filmstrip,  "Confidence  Because  .  .  .  You  Understand  Menstruation," 

for  all  girls  14  and  older. 

. with  sound  . without  sound.  Record:  . 16'  . 12'  ........Univ.  12' 

Circle  Speed  Desired;  JlVv.  4S,  78.  (Yours  to  keep.) 

Name  . — 

(pleait  print) 

School .  Course . . 

Sch«K)l  Address . 

City  .  Zone .  State .  County . 

(  Offer  \ood  only  tn  UrS.A,  anj  Canada) 

Director  of  Education,  (246)  phe  9-59 

Personal  Products  Corporation, 

Box  59S2-9,  Milltown,  N.  J. 

Please  send  me  award-winning  movie,  "Molly  Grows  L'p,  (on  free  loan). 
Allow  6  weeks  for  delivery. 

'  Date  W'anted . Alternate  Date. . 


Name . 

( please  print) 

Citv . 

..  Zone  State . 

. County . 

(Offer  ffood  only  tn  U.5.A.  and  Canada) 


]  Home  Economics  Dept.  (248)  phe  9-59 

I  Pet  Milk  Company 
5t.  Louis  1,  Mo. 

I 

(Reasonable  quantities  available  in  l-SA) 

^  A. _ copies  of  Meal  Planning  Guide 

B. _ copies  of  Frozen  Desserts 

I  C. _ copies  of  Cates 

I 

D _ copies  of  Candies 

I  E. _ copies  of  Cookies 

I 

I  F. _ copies  of  Newest  Evaporated  Milk  Rtxipes 

'  G., _ copies  of  Pet  Instant  Nonfat  Dry  Milk  Recipes 

I 

*  Name . . . - . Title . . 

I  (pUatt  print) 

I 

I 

'  School . - . . . . 

[  Address . - . . 

I 

'  citv  . 2^ne . State . - 
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MANY  OF  THESE 
COUPONS  ARE 
exclusive  WITH 
PRACTICAL 
HOME 

ECONOMICS 
TEACHER 
EDITION  OF 
CO-ED  I 


BE  SURE 
TO  FILL  OUT 
EACH  COUPON 
COMPLETELY. 


Send  tot 

PRACTICAL  HOME  ECONOMICS 
TEACHER  EDITION  OF  CO-ED 

33  West  42nd  Street 
New  York  36,  New  York 


The  Gourmet  Touch 

(Continued  from  page  134) 


Corn  Chowder 


ears  aweet  corn 

IV4 

tsp.  turmeric 

cups  chopped  cabbage 

2 

cups  sugar 

aweet  green  peppers 

cup  flour 

sweet  red  peppers 

1 

tsp.  salt 

tsp.  dry  mustard 
tbsp.  celery  seed 

1 

qt.  vinegar 

Cut  com  from  cob.  Finely  chop  other  vegetables.  Mix 
spices,  sugar,  flour,  salt,  and  vinegar.  Add  chopped  vege¬ 
tables  and  com.  Cook  10  minutes.  Pack  into  sterilized  jars 
and  seal  at  once. 


Stuffed  Green  Peppers 

Select  about  18  medium-size  peppers  for  stuffng.  Cut  a 
circle  out  of  stem  end  of  each  pepper  and  save  for  later 
use.  Remove  seeds  and  white  sections  from  peppers.  Make 
a  brine  of  2  cups  of  salt  to  1  gallon  of  water.  Place  peppers 
and  circles  into  the  brine;  let  stand  one  week.  Remove  from 
brine  and  pour  1  gallon  of  hot  water  with  1  tablespoon  of 
powdered  alum  over  the  peppers  and  let  stand  overniglit. 
Drain  well.  StuE  peppers  with  following  relish: 

2  dozen  green  peppers  4  cups  sugar 

1  dozen  red  peppers  1  tsp.  red  pepper 

1  dozen  onions,  peeled  3  cups  vinegar 

6  tsp.  salt 

Put  peppers  and  onions  through  food  chopper.  Mix,  and 
cover  with  boiling  water;  let  stand  10  minutes.  Drain  and 
let  stand  another  10  minutes.  Place  in  kettle  and  add  salt, 
sugar,  red  pepper,  vinegar.  Simmer  5  minutes.  Fill  the 
drained  peppers  with  above  relish  mixture.  Replace  tops  of 
peppers,  sewing  them  in  place  or  fastening  with  toothpicks. 
Pack  stuEed  peppers  into  sterilized  jars.  Fill  to  within  X 
inch  of  top  of  jar  with  the  following  vinegar  solution  which 
has  been  brought  to  a  boil: 

8  cups  vinegar 

2  cups  water 

1  cup  sugar 

tbsp.  mustard  seed 

Seal  each  jar  as  soon  as  filled  with  boiling  vinegar  solu¬ 
tion. 


1  tbsp.  salt 
1  stick  cinnamon 
IVi  tbsp.  celery  seed 


Chili 

1  gallon  tomatoes 

2  caps  chopped  onions 
2  cups  chopped  red 

sweet  peppers 
1  red  hot  pepper  pod 
1  cup  sugar 


Sauce 

1  tbsp.  mustard  seed 
1  tbsp.  celery  seed 
3  tbsp.  mixed  spices 
2V^  cups  vinegar 
3  tbsp.  salt 


Wash  and  drain  vegetables.  Scald,  core,  peel,  and  chop 
red-ripe  tomatoes.  Peel  onions;  remove  seeds  from  peppers; 
chop  and  measure.  Mix  all  ingredients  except  spices  and 
vinegar.  Boil  45  minutes.  Add  spices  (tied  in  bag).  Boil 
until  very  thick,  then  add  vinegar  and  boil  until  as  thick  as 
wanted.  (Taste;  add  more  seasoning  and  sugar  if  wanted.) 
Pour,  boiling  hot,  into  hot  half-pint  jars;  seal  at  once  with 
home-canning  caps. 


Sweet  Beet  Relish 

2  large  orangea  1  tap.  salt 

3  cnpa  chopped  beeta  14  tap.  clovea  or  allspice 

3  tbsp.  vinegar  4  cups  sugar 

Peel  oranges,  chop  peel  and  pulp.  Cover  with  3X  cui» 
cold  water  and  cook  until  peel  is  tender.  Pare,  finely  chop, 
and  measure  beets.  Combine  all  ingredients  and  boil  to,  or 
almost  to,  the  jellying  point.  Pour,  boiling  hot,  into  hot 
half -pint  jars;  seal  at  once  with  home-canning  caps. 
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Keepsake  Diamond  Rings 


(252)  PHf  9-S9 


I  Keepsake  Diamond  Rings 

I  SyrcKU**  2,  N«w  York 

FREE  to  Teachers  ] 

V. _  I  .  lit  L  1 1  i.-nu  T-  •  r  L  r  j  '  Please  send  me  your  free  booklet.  The  Etiquette  of  the  Engagement  and 

Keepsake  s  valuable  new  booklet.  The  Etiquette  of  the  Engagement  and  '  j  j 
Wedding,"  gives  expert  advice  on  the  announcement,  parties  and  showers,  |  ^  eaaing. 

trousseau,  invitations,  attire,  gifts,  the  ceremony  and  many  other  details.  i 
This  is  an  exciting  classroom  guide,  containing  16  pages  of  light,  inform-  '  Name 

ative  reading  for  stimulating  class  discussion  on  a  subject  that  captures  |  . (pieait  print)  . . . 

every  girl's  interest.  i 

1  Address . 


[  Gty . . . . . 2^ne . State.... 


Ideas 

(Continued  from  page  103) 


YOUR  BEST  TEACHING  AID 


Every  issue  of 

PRACTICAL  HOME  ECONOMICS 
TEACHER  EDITION  OF  CO  ED 

brings  you  the  only  complete 
home  economics  teaching  package 
including:— 

1.  A  wealth  of  professional  editorial 
material — authoritative  and  up-to-the- 
minute — by  key  home  economists  in 
every  field. 

2.  A  bound-in  copy  of  CO-ED,  the  only 
magazine  edited  expressly  for  home¬ 
making  students.  Every  page  is  tailor- 
made  for  your  immediate  use  with 
your  students. 

3.  Helpful  teaching  ideas  and  sugges¬ 
tions  for  the  use  of  CO-ED  in  the 
classroom. 

4.  A  special  coupon  section  for  your 
ready  use  in  ordering  free  and  low-cost 
classroom  teaching  materials. 

TO  ORDER  CO-ED 
FOR  YOUR  STUDENTS 

Use  the  coupon  on  page  115. 

Low  school  price:  60(j;  per  student 
per  semester;  $1.00  per  school  year. 
Orders  of  10  or  more  copies  include 
PRACTICAL  HOME  ECONOMICS 
TEACHER  EDITION  OF  CO-ED 
at  no  extra  cost. 

SCHOLASTIC  MAGAZINES,  INC. 
33  West  42nd  St.,  New  York  36,  N.  Y. 


Our  Teaching  Mutt  Be  Practical 

Every  teacher,  whatever  his  subject  matter,  must  be 
alert  to  teach  specific  relationships  between  the  rather 
abstract  ideas  of  the  classroom  and  their  practical  con¬ 
sequences  in  the  daily  life  of  his  students.  Although 
home  economics  teachers  have  the  primary  task  of 
teaching  girls  the  responsibilities  of  the  homemaker, 
other  teachers  can  contribute  considerably.  It  is  easy 
to  see  how  the  teachers  of  mathematics  and  general 
science  can  offer  useful  instruction  to  the  future  house¬ 
wife.  It  is  sometimes  more  difficult  to  implement  this 
insight. 

It  is  not  merely  a  matter  of  instructing  in  matters 
concerned  with  budgeting,  consumer  economy,  and  tax 
forms.  Ways  of  thinking  that  go  with  such  planning 
must  also  be  taught.  In  general  science,  what  has  been 
learned  in  the  health  class  may  be  underscored.  But 
more  important,  emphasis  must  be  placed  on  the  con¬ 
sequences  of  what  is  done.  The  average  housewife 
need  not  be  as  ignorant  of  the  mechanics  of  the  modem 
world  as  she  used  to  be.  Competence  in  repairing  home 
electrical  appliances,  understanding  heating  plants  and 
refrigeration  can  be  taught  in  a  class  where  girls’  in¬ 
terest  in  these  matters  is  encouraged. 

The  language  arts  classes  can  and  should  devote 
adequate  time  to  learning  how  to  understand  leases, 
insurance  policies,  guarantees,  mortgages,  and  adver¬ 
tising  copy.  A  far  better  job  can  be  done  in  the  teaching 
of  the  stnicture  of  the  English  language  if  we  employ 
it  in  such  immediately  meaningful  situations. 

It  is  not  enough  to  assign  to  some  girls  so-called 
homemaking  chores  in  the  classroom.  Preparations  for 
an  occasional  class  party  offer  little  challenge  to  the 
girl.  It  is  more  important  that  she  learn  how  to  deal 
effectively  with  really  important  homemaking  respon¬ 
sibilities. 

An  ability  to  anticipate  food-price  trends,  a  knowl¬ 
edge  of  seasonal  crop  surpluses,  and  understanding  of 
efficient  lighting  practices,  an  awareness  of  the  direct 
relation  between  the  dinner  table  and  the  stock  ex¬ 
change-all  of  these  contribute  to  the  efficiency  of  the 
modern  homemaker  and  all  teachers  must  direct  their 
attention  toward  such  teaching. 

—Frank  Jennings 
Bloom^ld  Junior  High  School 
Bloomfield,  New  Jersey 

Better  Management— at  Home  and  at  School 

During  the  second  year  foods  unit,  we  had  trouble 
keeping  equipment  in  each  kitchen  separated.  I  re¬ 
membered  from  our  district  meeting  at  Monticello,  that 
we  were  told  how  to  keep  equipment  separated,  by 
having  colored  kitchens.  The  second  year  girls  helped 
me  by  dividing  the  equipment  equally  in  each  kitchen. 
Then  we  painted  the  canister  sets  yellow,  pink,  and 
green,  to  match  the  colors  in  the  cottage. 

Afterward,  we  placed  a  canister  set  in  each  kitchen 
to  indicate  that  kitchen’s  color.  Then  we  put  a  spot  of 

(Continued  on  page  140) 
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MISS  RIT 

Besides  basic  home  decorating;  ideas  to  fill  your  every  need,  Rit's  new 
booklet,  "This  Is  the  House  That  Color  Built,"  is  overflowing  with  specific 
suggestions  and  easy  instructions  on  how  to  dye  upholstery,  rugs  and  other 
household  furnishings. 


Exciting  19^9  Fabric  and  Fashion  Catalog 

Now  your  students  can  really  get  to  know  all  these  lovely  fabrics  for 
bridal  and  party  dresses.  Dozens  and  dozens  of  actual  swatches  of  the 
finest  materials,  plus  many  photos  and  descriptions  of  the  rest  of  the  qual¬ 
ity  Schenfeld  line.  Imported  and  domestic  sheers,  organdies,  laces,  nylon 
tulles,  crystalles,  failles,  velvets,  satins  and  taffetas  are  all  in  this  new  cat¬ 
alog  .  .  .  PLUS  entire  sections  devoted  to  completing  the  bridal  outfit: 
illusions,  trimmings,  etc.  .  .  .  fashion  suggestions  and  fashionable  acces¬ 
sories.  SEND  NOW  for  this  valuable  nesv  catalog.  An  ideal  guide  for 
sewing  and  textile  classes. 


FREE 

complete 
teaching  unit  on 
sterling  silver 
flatware! 

\i\f 


Solid  facts 
Interesting  ideas 
Latest  etiquette 
Valuable  Buying  Guide 
Exciting  projects 
Request  yours  today! 


MISS  RIT  (362)  PHI  9-59 

1437  West  Morris  St., 

Indianapolis  6,  Indiana 

Please  send  me  .  copies  of  the  new  Rit  home  decorating  booklet, 

"This  Is  the  House  That  Color  Built,”  at  the  special  price  of  only  25c  per 
booklet.  I  enclose . 


Name . . .  Grade. 

(pleaie  prim) 


Street  or  R.  D . . . No.  Pupils.... 

City .  Zone .  State . . 


Schenfeld  &  Sons  (364)  phe  9-S9 

103  Hestor  Stroot,  Dopt.  P-3,  Now  York  2,  N.Y. 

Sirs:  Please  send  me  your  beautifully  illustrated  1959  catalog  containing 
dozens  of  attractive  fine  swatches  of  exclusive  SCHENFELD  fabrics  and 
a  new  complete  section  of  fashion  suggestions  and  exciting  bridal  acces¬ 
sories. 


Teacher  s  Name.. 


(please  print) 


School  or  Organization . 

School  or  Office  Address. 


- Zone . State . . 


to:  STERLING  SILVERSMITHS  OF  AMERICA  (270)  phe  9-59 

551  Fifth  Avonuo 
Now  York  17,  N.  Y. 

Plc-ase  send  your  free  Teaching  Manual  and . copies  ( 1  for  each 

student)  of  the  Student  Biwklet  "Starting  With  Sterling"  to: 


Zone . State. 


Swing-A-Way  Manufacturing  Company 

Guaranteed  Fite  Full  Years! 

Swing- A- Way  Can  Openprs  arc  guaranteed  to  be  free  from  dc-fc-ctive  work¬ 
manship  or  materials. 

Defextive  parts  will  be  repaired  or  replaced  without  charge  for  a  period 
of  5  years. 

Guaranteed  by  Good  Housekeeping  and  Can  Manufacturers  Institute. 

For  more  information  see  advertisement  on  page  103. 


(273)  PHE  9-59 

special  offer  to  home  economists 


SWING- A-WAY  MANUFACTURING  CO.  •  4100  BECK  AVE.  •  ST.  LOUIS  16,  MO. 

PltoM  Mnd  prepaid _ Magnetic  Can  Openers  at  $2.39  each 

Check  colar  preference:  Red  Q  White  Q  Yellaw  Q 
|~1  Send  catalog  of  complete  SWING-A-WAY  line  with  price*  available  at 
demonstration  diKOuntt.  Total  amount  enclosed  S _  No  C.  O.  O.'s  PllASt  I 


Talon  Educational  Service 

New!  Reference  File  on  "The  ABC  of  Zipper  Application” — containing 
4  colorfully  illustrated,  c-asy-to-read  lesson  sheets  based  on  the  famous  "no¬ 
pin,  no-baste”  way  of  applying  zippers;  plus  3  wall  charts. 


Talon  Educational  Service  (375)  phe  9-59 
41  East  51st  Street 
New  York  22,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  me  FREE  Reference  File  on — "The  A-B-Cs 
of  Zipper  Application” — containing  four  lesson  sheets, 
three  wall  charts,  a  lesson  sheet  order  form. 

Teacher's  Name . — 


(please  print) 


Schex)!  or  Organization . 

School  or  Office  Address. 
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Help  yourself 
to  a  fresh,  smooth  start 
with  your  homemaking 
classes  this  September .  •  • 

ENTER 

YOUR 

CLASS 

ORDER 

TO 

CO-ED 

NOW! 

You'll  then  have  copies  of 
Co-ed  on  hand-ready  to  help 
with  every  phase  of  class¬ 
room  planning  — during  the 
first  busy  weeks  of  the 
school  year! 

It's  easy  to  subscribe.  Use 
the  coupon  on  page  115  to 
mail  your  order  today! 

Just  fill  out  coupons 
and  mail  them  today  to: 

PRACTICAL  HOME  ECONOMICS 
TEACHER  EDITION  OF  CO-ED 

33  West  42nd  Street 
New  York  36,  New  York 


paint  on  each  piece  of  equipment  the  color  of  its  can¬ 
ister  set.  We  also  typed  cards  with  each  piece  of 
equipment  listed  for  each  cabinet  and  drawer.  Already 
this  has  proved  to  be  a  help  when  the  groups  give 
demonstrations. 

We  had  a  short  unit  on  money  management  and 
budgeting.  The  girls  seemed  to  enjoy  studying  about 
money.  To  introduce  the  unit,  we  showed  a  film  on  the 
meaning  of  budgeting  and  ways  of  keeping  a  budget. 
After  class  discussions,  each  made  a  budget  for  a  family 
of  four  on  a  fixed  income.  Then  each  made  a  budget 
for  a  teen-ager  on  a  set  amount.  Several  of  the  girls 
commented  that  they  had  begun  saving  instead  of 
spending  all  their  allowance  at  the  drugstore. 

We  also  talked  about  a  food  budget  and  ways  of 
cutting  down  on  food  bills.  Magazine  articles  about 
budgeting  were  used,  as  well  as  food  lists  from  daily 
newspapers.  The  consumer  guide  was  also  used.  It  was 
found  that  one  of  the  reasons  many  people  have  high 
food  bills  is  that  they  are  buying  ready  prepared  foods. 
Naturally,  they  are  paying  more  for  these  convenience 
foods. 

Next  we  began  our  study  of  nutrition.  Each  class 
was  divided  into  seven  groups.  Each  group  chose  one 
of  the  seven  basic  food  groups  to  do  research  on  how  to 
find  the  vitamins  and  minerals  in  that  group.  Then 
with  the  class  in  a  circle,  one  person  from  the  group 
chose  pictures  of  foods  that  were  before  the  group; 
put  them  on  a  large  food  wheel  and  discussed  the 
importance  of  having  that  section  of  the  seven  basic 
foods  in  the  daily  diet.  Afterward  we  began  a  study 
of  foods,  such  as  cereals,  breads,  fruit,  and  eggs.  These 
are  to  be  included  in  meals  planned,  prepared,  and 
served  in  the  department. 

—Mbs.  James  Cox 
McGehee  High 
McGehee,  Arkansas 

Art  and  Family  life 

Art  and  social  studies  are  closely  integrated  in  our 
elementary  school.  One  first  grade  unit  on  home  Hfe 
offers  rich  opportunities  for  art  experiences.  Children 
produce  interesting  and  creative  work  following  pre¬ 
liminary  discussions  with  our  art  teacher. 

The  following  questions  are  some  of  those  that  stimu¬ 
late  the  art  experiences;  How  many  people  are  in  your 
family?  Draw  a  picture  of  them.  What  work  does 
Father  do?  What  does  Mother  do  in  the  home?  What 
games  do  you  like  to  play?  What  kind  of  work  do  you 
do  at  home?  How  many  pets  do  you  have? 

Each  child  then  chooses  his  particular  topic  and 
illustrates  it  in  his  own  way.  At  the  end  of  the  period, 
each  child  has  a  cbance  to  tell  about  his  pictures.  The 
pictures  are  made  into  a  family  picture  book  with  each 
child’s  accompanying  story  incorporated.  Homemade 
books  continue  to  be  most  popular  on  the  classroom 
library  table. 

Somerville  Elementary  School 
Somerville,  New  York 

Practical  will  pay  $7.50  to  $15.00  for  items  used  in 
this  department.  No  pichires  are  published. 
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Tampax  Incorporated 

Menstrual  Health 

A  completf  teaching  guide  (28  pages),  '■From  Fiction  to  Fact",  discusses 
the  subject  of  menstrual  hygiene  from  earliest  days  to  the  invention  of 
internal  sanitary  protection.  It  is  based  upon  discussions  with  thousands 
of  teachers  and  answers  the  questions  most  frequently  asked  by  girls.  Writ¬ 
ten  in  simple,  easy-to-understand  language  and  liberally  illustrated  with 
anatomical  diagrams,  it  has  been  prepared  specifically  for  all  who  are  help¬ 
ing  girls  grow  into  healthy  womanhood. 

Material  available  also  consists  of  companion  booklet  for  students’  use, 
and  order  card  for  additional  supply.  All  offered  FREE. 


"Training  the  Baby"  Booklet 

This  booklet  on  one  of  the  crucial  problems,  toilet  training,  can  be  of 
utmost  importance  in  teaching  child  care  to  school  girls  or  young  mothers. 

Available  to  you  without  charge  in  reasonable  quantities,  it  approaches 
the  problem  directly  and  handles  it  in  a  simple,  understanding  manner. 

"Training  the  Baby"  has  long  been  considered  an  outstanding  work  on 
the  subject.  Now  in  its  35th  printing,  the  booklet  has  been  recently 
re-edited  with  the  help  of  outstanding  pediatricians  and  child  specialists. 


VOGUE  PATTERN  SERVICE 

Vogue’s  Educational  Program  is  designed  to  assist  you  in  your  clothing 
classes  by  making  available  many  fashion-sewing  aids. 

New  this  year:  4  Vogue  Young  Fashionables  teaching  patterns.  Vogue’s 
Magnetic  Board  Kit,  Vogue’s  Fabric  Chart,  (Vogue’s  complete  fabric 
fitting  shell)  in  full  size  range. 

Educator  rates  on  all  publications  and  the  counter  catalogue,  as  well 
as  free  teaching  aids  each  season. 


FREE — 

GIFT  IDEAS  FOR  CHRISTMAS  SEWING 

William  E.  Wright  and  Sons  Company  offers  home  economists  a  new 
booklet  entitled  "Gift  Ideas  for  Christmas  Sewing".  Interesting  and  simple- 
to-make  classroom  sewing  projects  includes  novelty  aprons,  guest  towels, 
children’s  bibs  and  men’s  barbecue  apron. 


Tampax  Incorporated  (PS-99-C)  (2T4)  pms  9-$9 

161  East  42nd  St.,  N«w  York  17,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  me  the  free  material:  Teaching  guide,  "From  Fiction  to 
Fact"  and  companion  booklet  for  students,  with  order  card  for  additional 
free  supply. 

SHfPP'lNG  'label— PLEASE  ‘p'RIN'f  . . . 


(pl*Mst  print) 


School  Address.. 


The  Toidey  Company  (2TT)  pni  9-59 

Fort  Woyno,  Indiana 

(  )  Please  send  immediately  a  sample  copy  of  your  booklet,  "Training 

the  Baby.” 

(  )  I  have  used  the  booklet  before.  Please  send . copies  for 

my  classes. 


(pltdit  print) 


Street  Address. 


Educational  Dopt.,  Voguo  Pattorn  Sorvico,  (2S1)  PHE  9-S9 

420  Loxington  Avo.,  Now  York  17,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  me  the  Vogue  teaching  patterns  as  marked:  (see  ad  page  30) 
E  14:  sizes 
E  IS:  sizes 
E  16:  sizes 
E  17:  sizes 

Amount  enclosed:  $ 


School _ _ - 

School  Addre»_ 


Extra  copies  of  this  special  September,  1959  teaching  aids  Coupon 
Service  Section  are  offered  to  all  members  of  your  homemaking  depart¬ 
ment.  Just  send  in  accompanying  coupon. 


Wm.  E.  Wright  &  Sons  Co.  (2t9)  pms  9-59 

Wost  Worron,  Maaa. 

Please  send  me . (maximum  of  10)  copies  of  your  folder  "Gift 

Ideas  for  Christmas  Sewing”. 


School  or  Organization.. 


School  or  Office  Address... 


City . . . Zone.. 


Practical  Home  Economics  (2S5)  PMi  9-59 

Edition  of  Co-ed 

33  Watt  42nd  St.,  N«w  York  36,  N.  Y. 

There  are . home  economics  on  my  staff. 

Please  send . FREE  extra  copies  of  this  September  Coupon  Service 

Section  so  that  each  home  economist  can  order  the  teaching  materials  she 
needs  individually. 


(plinit  print) 


School . . . . 

Street . . . 


Zone _ State.. 
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THESE  FREE 
AND 

LOW-COST 

TEACHING 

AIDS 


p**"  offered 
for  your 
immediate 

Use  •  •  • 


Many  nill  not 
be  offered  again, 

80  send 

your  ■ 

coupons  \ 

promptly  to:  \ 

▼ 

PRACTICAL  HOME  ECONOMICS 
TEACHER  EDITION  OF  CO  ED 
33  West  42nd  Street 
New  York  36,  New  York 


Annual  FHA  Convention 

About  2,000  purposeful  teen-agers  arrived  in  Chi¬ 
cago,  Illinois,  the  week  of  July  13-17  for  the  1959 
National  Convention  of  the  Future  Homemakers  of 
America.  During  the  five-day  session  at  the  Conrad 
Hilton  Hotel,  they  developed  plans  for  working 
toward  new  objectives  for  the  next  three-year  period. 

Delegates  came  from  all  states,  including  .Alaska 
and  Hawaii,  and  from  Puerto  Rico  and  the  Virgin 
Islands,  to  represent  the  500,000  members  of  this 
high  school  organization  for  students  studying  home¬ 
making.  They  were  accompanied  by  600  adult 
advisers  w'ho  are  state  home  economics  education 
staff  members  and  local  homemaking  teachers. 

Theme  chosen  by  a  youth  planning  group  for  the 
Convention  was  Future  Homemakers  of  America— 
Blueprint  for  Action.  During  the  week,  outstanding 
educators  helped  the  FH.\  delegates  to  find  ways  to 
put  their  new  National  Program  of  Work  for  1959-62 
into  action.  Objectives  of  the  new  program  served 
as  themes  for  the  general  sessions  and  focused 
FHAers’  attention  on  developing  their  potential 
abilities,  understanding  family  members,  knowing  the 
value  of  home  economics  education,  and  promoting 
good  will  at  home  and  abroad. 

Dr.  LawTence  G.  Derthick,  Commissioner  of  Educa¬ 
tion,  U.S.  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare,  gave  the  opening  address.  He  challenged 
the  Future  Homemakers  to  ‘‘Make  the  Most  of  Your 
Abilities.” 

At  the  Tuesday  general  session.  Dr.  Glenn  R. 
Hawkes,  Head  of  the  Department  of  Child  Develop¬ 
ment  at  Iowa  State  College,  helped  the  delegates 
develop  understandings  of  “The  Family.”  Later,  the 
entire  delegation  divided  into  discussion  groups  to 
explore  ways  to  carry  out  two  new  national  projects 
—“Family  Fitness,”  and  “Family  Unity.” 

“Why  Home  Economics  Education?”  was  the  topic 
for  a  panel  discussion  led  by  Mildred  Horton, 
Executive  Secretary  of  the  American  Home  Economics 
Association,  Washington,  D.C.  Delegates  had  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  raise  questions  on  another  national  project, 
“Your  Future  with  Home  Economics.” 

During  the  week,  new  officers  were  elected  for  the 
coming  school  year.  National  officers  are  elected  on 
a  regional  basis  with  all  but  the  four  regional  vice- 
presidents  rotating  by  region  from  year  to  year.  The 
new  national  president  was  selected  from  candidates 
presented  by  the  Pacific  Region.  She  is  Sandra  Hol¬ 
lingsworth,  17,  of  Raton,  New  Mexico.  Other  officers 
are;  Kathy  Sauter,  Chehalis,  Washington,  vice-presi¬ 
dent,  Pacific  Region;  Pat  Stephens,  Hot  Springs, 
Arkansas,  vice-president.  Southern  Region;  Frances 
Golker,  Silver  Spring,  Maryland,  vice-president.  North 
•Atlantic  Region;  Susan  Countryman,  Grafton,  North 
Dakota,  vice-president.  Central  Region;  Bitsy  Palmer, 
Casa  Grande,  Arizona,  vice-president  of  Recreation; 
Jan  Miles,  Metter,  Georgia,  vice-president  of  Public 
Relations;  Mary  Alice  Bowman,  Grandview,  Missouri, 
vice-president  of  National  Projects;  Carolyn  Poin¬ 
dexter,  Hopkinsville,  Kentucky,  secretary;  Sandra 
LaDuke,  Tilton,  New  Hampshire,  parliamentarian; 
Andrea  Kirshnitz,  Bloomfield,  Connecticut,  historian; 
Catherine  Blanton,  Shelby,  North  Carolina,  treasurer. 
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■  girls  like  Co-ed  . . . 

because  it’s  full  of  discoveries  for  them 
each  month— sparkling  new  ideas,  stimu¬ 
lating  suggestions,  practical  advice— all 
presented  on  their  own  level.  Girls  like 
Co-ed  because  it  fits  into  their  world, 
makes  a  vital  contribution  to  many  im¬ 
portant  areas  of  their  lives.  They’ll  espe¬ 
cially  enjoy  the  new  features  in  Co-ed 
this  year:  bright  new  Co-ed  Charm 
Course  series  •  exciting  party  plans— in¬ 
cluding  informal  and  family  gatherings 
•  new  advice  for  decorating  the  Co-ed’s 
room  or  home  on  a“piggy-bank  budget.” 

■  teachers  like  Co-ed  . . . 

because  their  students  read  and  respond 


to  it  eagerly . . .  and  because  it’s  such  a 
valuable  supplement  to  all  areas  of  home 
economics  teaching.  Co-ed  takes  over  a 
large  part  of  the  teacher’s  class  prepara¬ 
tion,  brings  new  ideas  and  materials  to 
each  phase  of  the  class  program.  Co-ed 
helps  create  in  every  student  a  lively 
interest  in  home  economics  and  her  o\vn 
homemaking  future. 

teachers  like  PHB  too  .  .  .  because 
Phactical  Home  Economics  is  cen¬ 
tered  around  the  program  of  the  home 
economics  classroom.  PHE  this  year  will 
continue  to  bring  you  suggestions  for 
using  Co-ed  in  your  classroom,  as  well 
as  the  latest  news  in  homemaking— new 
trends,  new  products  and  discoveries— 


to  keep  you  up  to  date  in  the  whole  field 
of  home  economics  everywhere. 

girls  and  teochers  lik*  Co-ED*s  surpris¬ 
ingly  low  price— still  only  $1  per  student 
for  a  whole  year  (8  issues),  or  60^  for 
one  semester.  And,  Practical  Home 
Economics  is  sent  free  to  each  teacher 
whose  class  subscription  totals  10  or 
more  copies.  Students  and  teachers  are 
making  Co-ed  their  unanimous  choice 
again  this  year,  judging  by  the  thousands 
of  renewals  and  new  orders  arriving 
daily.  Don’t  delay  your  class  subscription 
—you’ll  want  your  new  students  to  have 
plenty  of  time  to  enjoy  the  special  big 
September  issue! 


Send  your  order  to: 


Co-ed 


33  West  42nd  Street, 
New  York  36,  N.  Y. 
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FREE! 


ADDITIONAL  COPIES 

of  this  September 
coupon  section 
are  available 
to  you  for  others 
in  your  department 


Request  as  many  copies  as  you  need 
in  the  coupon  on  page  141  and  send  to: 

PRACTICAL  HOME  ECONOMICS 
TEACHER  EDITION  OF  CO-ED 

33  West  42n{]  Street 
Mew  York  36,  New  York 
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**Miss  Wilson  . . . 
What  is  a  soft  drink? 


There  are  a  lot  of  answers  to  that  question. 
Ask  the  other  children  what  they  think  a  soft 
drink  is,  and  they’d  probably  say:  a  soft  drink 
is  sparkly  .  .  .  and  bubbly  and  good-tasting 
.  .  .  and  fun. 


They’re  right.  But  they  haven’t  gone  far  enough, 


A  soft  drink  is  an  appetizer.  Medical  research 
has  shown  that  bottled  carbonated  beverages 
stimulate  appetite  and  digestion.* 


A  soft  drink  is  an  energy-booster.  Eight 
ounces  of  bottled  carbonated  beverage  provide 
100  calories. 


A  soft  drink  is  a  health  benefit.  Bottled 
carbonated  beverages  restore  body  fluid 
balance  and  satisfy  thirst  with  purity  assured. 


Bottled  carbonated  beverages  are  all  these 
things  ...  as  well  as  a  delightfully-flavored 
fun  food  that  adds  pleasure  and  contentment 
to  meal-time  .  .  .  and  any  time. 


Sollman,  T.,  A  Manual  of  Pharmacology,  7th  Ed. 
U‘.  B.  Saunders  Co.,  Phila.,  1948,  p.  694. 


Washington  6,  D.C. 

The  National  Association  of  the  Bottled  .Soft  Drink  Industry 

A  non-profit  association  of  manufacturers  of  bottled  soft  drinks,  with  members  in  every  state.  Its 
purpose:  To  improve  production  and  distribution  methods  through  education  and  research  .  .  .  and 
to  promote  better  understanding  of  the  industry  and  its  products. 


For  Classroom  Use,  and  Your  Own  Enlightenment,  See  Booklet  Offer  in  Coupon  Section 
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Needed  Nutrients 


GERBER’S  TEACHER’S  MANUAL  GERBER’S  STUDENT’S  LEAFLET 


A  well-planned  teaching  guide  covering  the  basics 
of  infant  nutrition.  Subjects  include: 

•  Dietary  Allowance  Breakdown  •  Daily  Food  Plan 
Composition  of  Milks  •  Supplementary  Foods  • 
Junior  Foods  •  Feeding  Techniques  •  Mealtime 
Psychology  •  Advantages  of  Baby  Foods 


A  comprehensive  reference  source  for  student  home 
study.  Subjects  include: 

Principles  of  Infant  Feeding  •  Daily  Dietary 
Requirements  •  Foods  for  Infants  •  Establishing 
Good  Food  Habits  •  Foods  for  Toddlers  •  Sample 
Menu  Patterns  •  Adventuring  in  Infant  Feeding 


For  free  copies  of  the  new 
Gerber  Teaching  Aids  see  coupon 
section  of  this  book. 


Gerber.  Baby  Foods 


5  Cereals  •  Over  90  Strained  &  Junior  Foods,  including  Meats. 


HAVE  YOU  ORDERED 
THESE  NEW 

MODERNIZED  lEACHING  AIDS 

ON  INFANT  NUTRITION? 
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